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From  1871  to  1971 

May  we  perform  well  our  parts  in  the  several  careers  appointed  us 
in  the  century  that  lies  before  us;  —  may  our  several  death-beds,  as  we 
sooner  or  later  reach  them,  witness  the  triumph  of  Christian  hope;  — 
and  to  our  children  or  children’s  children,  as  they  shall  be  gathered  in 
like  convocation  to  celebrate  the  Bi-Centennial  of  their  town,  may  our 
memories  be  fragrant,  our  names  honored,  and  our  characters  models 
for  imitation. 

From  1971  to  2071 

It  is  our  hope  that  Winthrop  in  207 1  will  find  life  good  in  a  clean 
and  beautiful  world,  a  world  at  peace.  To  that  end  we  dedicate  our 
energies. 


Brifiratum 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Evolution  of  a  Community 

Winthrop  1771-1971  attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  town  of  Winthrop, 
Maine,  as  a  geographic  area  and  as  a  community  of  people  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present. 

The  term,  “evolution,”  is  commonly  applied  to  the  changes  which  living  organisms  under¬ 
go  over  long  periods  of  time.  A  town  is  not  an  organism,  but,  like  a  successful  species,  it  under¬ 
goes  constant  change  in  adaptation  to  changes  in  its  environment.  Unlike  an  animal  species,  a 
town  works  vigorously  upon  its  environment  to  alter  it.  These  mutations  are  not  abrupt,  nor  do 
they  result  in  the  creation  of  new  entities;  they  are  integrated  and  incorporated  with  old  charac¬ 
teristics  to  preserve  a  viable,  successful  body  which  clings  stubbornly  to  its  personality.  Like  an 
evolving  species,  a  town  carries  along  obsolete  features,  habits,  ways  of  thinking,  long  past  their 
usefulness  while  they  gradually  wither  and  atrophy  from  lack  of  relevance  to  a  changed  environ¬ 
ment. 


The  population  graph  which  accompanies  this  introduction  shows  Winthrop’s  evolution  in 
capsule  form.  Over  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Winthrop  generated  and  incorporated  five  major 
alterations  or  phases  which,  fused  together,  present  our  Winthrop  of  today.  In  its  beginnings, 
Winthrop  was  a  frontier  settlement.  It  developed  into  an  agricultural  community  with  a  small 
core  of  handicraft  industry.  Before  the  end  of  Winthrop’s  first  century,  its  agriculture  started  a 
long  decline  while  manufacturing  grew  steadily,  and  by  the  early  years  of  this  century,  Winthrop 
was  becoming  a  mill  town.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  element  was  entering  Winthrop’s  life:  Win¬ 
throp  was  developing  a  resort  center.  Hardly  had  resort  activities  been  absorbed  when  Winthrop 
began  to  assume  another  new  feature:  the  automobile  and  improved  highways  were  converting 
Winthrop  into  a  suburb  of  Augusta  and  Lewiston.  With  it  all,  the  rural  areas  were  repopulating 
while  the  town  grew  at  a  rate  never  experienced  before. 

Such  is  the  burden  of  this  book,  a  difficult  assignment  imperfectly  achieved.  It  is  frankly 
interpretive,  and,  as  such,  is  subject  to  error  of  judgment.  It  is  not  a  duplication  of  town  records, 
but  it  endeavors  to  do  no  violence  to  the  facts. 

A  philosopher  has  observed  that  very  few  books  can  be  forgiven.  This  work  does  not 
aspire  to  that  exclusive  category.  The  pressure  of  inadequate  time  has  been  severe;  there  are  sins 
of  commission  and  omission.  But  if  Winthrop  1771-1971  contributes  to  a  better  understanding  of 
our  town,  this  history  will  have  achieved  its  purpose. 


Population  of  WiTYthrop  17^0  —  1^70 
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1 

Land  and  Water 

Walter  A.  Anderson 


The  town  of  Winthrop  is  presently  celebrating  its 
200th  year  as  a  political  entity,  but  the  terrain  upon 
which  this  settlement  rests  has  a  history  which  had  its 
beginnings  some  450  million  years  ago. 

The  two  basic  geologic  categories  which  make  up 
the  geologic  foundation  of  the  Winthrop  area  are  bed¬ 
rock,  commonly  referred  to  as  ledge,  and  unconsoli¬ 
dated  surficial  deposits  characterized  by  sands,  gravels 
and  clay.  The  bedrock  is  made  up  of  consolidated, 
massive,  crystalline  rocks  which  embrace  a  time  span 
of  100  million  years  commencing  450  million  years 
ago.  Radiometric  dating  techniques  and  index  fossils 
found  in  similar  rocks  in  the  Waterville  area  have  fairly 
accurately  established  the  above  age  determinations. 
The  occurrence  of  unconsolidated  surficial  materials 
represents  a  comparatively  youthful  expression  of  geo¬ 
logic  activity  which  began  approximately  a  million  years 
ago  with  the  advent  of  continental  glaciation. 

Winthrop  lies  in  south  central  Maine  at  west  longi¬ 
tude  69°58'40.03"  and  north  latitude  44°18'16.71"  at 
an  adjusted  elevation  of  225.235'  as  designated  by 
bench  mark  no.  L-151927,  located  near  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  station.  The  town  covers  parts  of  the 
Augusta  and  Livermore  Falls  15-minute  quadrangles 
of  the  Topographic  Atlas  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  Both  quadrangles,  which  are  partially 
shown  in  plates  1  and  2  of  this  chapter,  depict  the 
general  land  forms  of  the  Winthrop  area. 

Topographically  the  area  is  characterized  by  land 
forms  (hills,  ridges  and  lakes)  which  trend  in  a  general 
northeast-southwest  direction.  Total  relief  taken  from 
its  highest  elevation  of  809  feet  at  Mount  Pisgah  to 
166  feet  at  Lake  Annabessacook  is  645  feet.  The 
Kennebec  River  is  the  main  drainage  of  the  area  with 
the  range  of  hills  at  the  western  ma^g  n  of  the  township 
marking  the  divide  between  the  Kennebec  and  Andros¬ 
coggin  river  systems. 

GEOLOGIC  SETTING 

The  bedrock  in  the  Winthrop  area  was  originally 
laid  down  in  a  marine  sea  as  soft  unconsolidated  sedi¬ 
ments  much  like  those  that  are  being  deposited  today 
offshore  on  the  continental  shelf.  This  event  took  place 
during  a  time  that  geologists  call  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  periods  (Fig.  1).  Both  periods  had  a  com¬ 
bined  time  span  of  approximately  100  million  years 
beginning  450  million  years  ago.  The  marine  sea  in 
which  these  sediments  were  laid  down  occupied  a  long, 
linear  northeast-southwest  trending  trough  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  southern  New  England  northeastward 
through  central  Maine  and  into  western  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  This  marine  trough  is  called  the  Merrimak  syn- 
clinorium,  and  Winthrop  was  situated  near  the  middle 
of  this  Siluro-Devonian  Sea  (Fig.  2).  For  100  million 
years  sediments  were  swept  off  continental  highlands 


from  the  northwest  and  possibly  the  southeast  into  the 
Merrimak  Sea.  The  trough  was  depressed  downward 
contemporaneously  with  sedimentation  in  response  to 
the  weight  of  overburden  and  other  crustal  stresses, 
thus  perpetuating  the  existence  of  a  marine  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  accumulation  of  many  thousands  of  feet 
of  sediment. 

The  Acadian  Disturbance  near  the  end  of  the 
Devonian  period  about  350  million  years  ago  ushered 
in  a  time  of  mountain  building  and  uplift  in  northeast 
New  England  and  Canada.  Vertical  and  horizontal 
forces  of  great  magnitude  originating  deep  within  the 
earth’s  crust,  accompanied  by  huge  plutonic  intrusions 
of  molten  granitic  rock,  folded,  “cooked”,  distorted, 
fractured  and  substantially  changed  the  original  charac¬ 
ter  and  composition  of  the  rocks.  Subsequent  to  the 
Acadian  Disturbance,  several  additional  but  minor  dis¬ 
turbances  changed  the  rocks  even  further.  The  bed¬ 
rock  in  the  Winthrop  area  is  contorted  and  folded,  and 
its  mineral  composition  reflects  the  effects  of  intense 
heat  and  pressure.  Rocks  that  have  undergone  physical 
and  chemical  changes  due  to  intense  heat  and  pressure 
are  railed  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  lack  of  marine  fossil  organisms  in  Winthrop 
rocks  is  explained  by  the  destructive  process  of  meta¬ 
morphism.  Osberg  (1968),  however,  reports  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  Silurian  fossils  called  “graptolites”  in  rocks 
that  are  similar  to  and  on  trend  with  the  rocks  of  the 
Winthrop  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recent  core  drilling 
activity  into  the  oceanic  crust  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
uncovered  startling  geologic  and  geophysical  evidence 
which  supports  the  theory  that  the  continents  were,  at 
one  time  in  the  geologic  past,  joined  together  at  a  posi¬ 
tion  coincident  with  the  mid-Atlantic  ridge.  The  evi¬ 
dence  further  suggests  that  the  continents  separated 
along  their  present  continental  margins  and  drifted  to 
their  present  position  on  the  earth’s  surface.  This  event 
began  approximately  140  million  years  ago  during  the 
Cretaceous  period  (Fig.  1).  Geologic  investigations 
onshore  in  Maine  suggest  that  several  minor  separations 
and  rejoining  of  the  continents  occurred  before  the  final 
major  break  and  drift  during  the  Cretaceous  period. 
The  Merrimak  trough  with  its  Silurian  Sea  is  theorized 
to  represent  one  of  the  first  separations  of  the  conti¬ 
nents.  The  northern  and  eastern  volcanic  belts  shown 
in  Fig.  2  represent  former  continental  margins.  Al¬ 
though  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Bench 
Mark  no.  L-151927  in  Winthrop  accurately  defines  the 
present  position  of  Winthrop  on  the  earth’s  surface,  the 
citizens  of  Winthrop  at  their  next  encounter  with  the 
bedrock  of  the  area  should  consider  that  these  rocks 
were  possibly  formed  not  only  at  a  geographic  position 
somewhere  near  the  Middle  Atlantic  Ridge  but  were 
deposited  in  the  proto-Atlantic  Ocean! 
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GEOLOGICAL  TIME- SCALE 

IN  MILLIONS  OF  YEARS 

(AFTER  ARTHUR  HOLMES, I960) 
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FIGURE  NO.  I 

The  unconsolidated  surficial  deposits  which  rest 
directly  upon  the  bedrock  reflect  the  most  recent  dra¬ 
matic  chapter  of  Winthrop’s  geologic  history.  The 
Pleistocene  epoch  of  the  geologic  time  scale  (Fig.  1), 
which  began  about  a  million  years  ago,  ushered  in  the 
Great  Ice  Age  exemplified  by  a  series  of  continental  ice 
sheets  that  waxed  and  waned  across  northern  North 
America.  The  last  major  ice  sheet  to  spread  across 
northeastern  North  America,  called  the  Wisconsin  Gla¬ 
cial  Stage,  reached  its  maximum  extent  in  Maine  about 
20,000  years  ago.  Finger-like  lobes  of  moving  ice  ex¬ 
tended  down  pre-glacial  river  valleys  in  advance  of  and 
connected  to  the  main  body  of  the  southward  moving 
ice  sheet.  The  slowly  advancing  ice  incorporated  into 
its  mass  great  quantities  of  debris  as  it  plowed  up  soils 
and  loose  rock,  plucked  and  gouged  boulders  from 
the  bedrock.  The  effect  of  advancing  ice  in  Maine  was 
one  of  softening  the  pre-glacial  contours  by  wearing 
down  the  tops  of  hills  and  filling  valleys.  Professor 
Dabney  W.  Caldwell  at  Boston  University  1970  states 
that  several  smoothed  and  polished  bedrock  surfaces  in 
the  Winthrop  area  reveal  scratched  and  striated  sur¬ 
faces  oriented  in  a  general  north-south  direction. 

The  vast  quantities  of  the  earth’s  water  tied  up  in 
ice  presupposes  a  lower  sea  level  elevation.  A  sea  level 
drop  of  120  meters  or  about  360  feet  (Curry,  1965) 
means  that  most  of  the  continental  shelf  was  exposed 


above  sea  level. 

Shlee  (1970)  places  the  maximum  extent  of  the 
Wisconsin  ice  advance  well  out  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  at  approximately  the  present  200  meter  or  600 
foot  mark  (Fig.  3).  At  this  time  the  ice  in  the  Win¬ 
throp  area  is  estimated  to  have  been  at  least  2,000 
feet  thick  (Bloom,  1960).  In  addition,  the  crustal 
foundation  in  Maine,  like  other  glaciated  areas,  was 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  glacier  ice. 

Waning  through  a  succession  of  retreats  and  rela¬ 
tively  minor  advances  as  the  climate  gradually  amelior¬ 
ated,  the  ice  sheet  gradually  disappeared  from  the  State 
of  Maine.  During  this  time  of  final  deglaciation,  marine 
seas  transgressed  across  the  land  surface  well  into  cen¬ 
tral  Maine  which  had  been  depressed  below  sea  level 
(Fig.  3).  The  evidence  of  this  late  Pleistocene  marine 
submergence  consists  of  a  sheet  of  gray,  silty  clay  con¬ 
taining  a  cold-water  marine  fossil  fauna.  The  name 
Presumpscot  Formation  has  been  designated  for  this 
sedimentary  layer.  This  fairly  rapid  marine  submer¬ 
gence  took  place  20,000  to  7,000  years  ago  (Emery 
and  Garrison  1967).  Carbon-14  age  determinations  in 
marine  shells  taken  from  this  formation  in  the  Water- 
ville  area  indicate  that  submergence  was  in  progress 
11,800  years  ago  (Bloom,  1959). 

In  many  places  the  marine  waters  were  in  direct 
contact  with  the  retreating  ice  allowing  for  sediment 
charged  melt-water  streams  to  build  well-stratified 
deltas  and  delta  fans  in  this  “Presumpscot  Sea”.  The 
town  of  Winthrop  is  partially  built  on  one  such  delta 
(Plate  #2).  Just  as  the  bedrock  yielded  downward  to 
the  stress  produced  by  the  mass  of  ice,  the  land  sur¬ 
face  slowly  recovered  as  the  stress  of  overburden  was 
removed.  As  recovery  continued,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
retreated  to  its  present  position  at  the  Maine  coast  line. 
In  the  Waterville  area,  marine  clays  (Presumpscot 
Formation)  mantle  the  hillsides  to  an  elevation  of  200 
feet,  while  the  highest  delta  records  an  elevation  of 
about  350  feet  (Leavitt,  H.  W.;  Perkins,  E.  H.,  1934). 
In  Winthrop,  marine  clays,  where  they  are  exposed 
and  not  covered  by  glacial  debris,  are  also  near  the 
200  foot  level.  Deltas  record  the  best  marine  levels  in 
Maine  since  their  uppermost  sediments  were  built  at  or 
near  sea  level,  while  marine  clay  was  deposited  on  the 
sea  floor.  Fig.  3  shows  the  present  elevations  of  marine 
features.  The  amount  of  lowering  in  Winthrop  was 
about  300  to  350  feet  below  the  present  level. 

Debris  of  all  sizes  transported  by  the  ice  was  re¬ 
leased  during  melting  of  the  ice,  and  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  melt-water  streams  throughout  the  Winthrop 
area.  The  type  of  deposits  in  the  Winthrop  area  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  pages  under  “Sur¬ 
ficial  Geology”. 

Bedrock  Geology 
Plate  1 

The  bedrock  geology  in  the  Winthrop  area  has  not 
as  yet  been  mapped  in  detail.  There  have  been  several 
reconnaissance  mapping  efforts  conducted  by  the  Maine 
Geological  Survey  in  both  the  Augusta  and  Livermore 
Falls  15-minute  quadrangles.  The  preliminary  geologic 
map  shown  in  Plate  #1  was  prepared  from  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  Dr.  Phillip  Osberg  of  the  University  of  Maine 
and  Robert  G.  Doyle,  State  Geologist. 
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FIGURE  NO.  2 
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MAXIMUM  EXTENT  OF  GLACIAL  ICE 
ON  THE  CONTINENTAL  MARGIN 
OF  NORTEASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 
AFTER  SCHLEE  ,1970 
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MAXIMUM  EXTENT  OF  GLACIAL  ICE 
ON  THE  CONTINENTAL  MARGIN 
OF  NORTEASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 
AFTER  SCHLEE  ,  1970 
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EXPLANATION 


basi 


The  contacts  between  the  various  rock  types  shown 
in  Plate  #1  are  approximate  positions.  The  following 
rock  descriptions  are  incomplete,  but  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  general  use. 

Code  to  Plate  1 

Stratified  Rocks: 

Mayflower  Hill  Formation:  (Osberg  1968) 

Smh  —  heavy-bedded,  light  gray,  slightly 
calcareous  wacke  grading  upward 
within  a  bed  into  medium  gray 
phyllite. 

Smhp  —  medium  gray  phyllite  containing 
abundant  pyrrhotite. 

Waterville  Formation:  (Osberg  1968) 

Swe  —  thin  beds  of  alternating  greenish 
gray  pelite  and  micaceous  quartz¬ 
ite.  Where  metamorphosed,  thin 
beds  of  alternating  light-gray  mica 
schist  with  porphyroblasts  of  gar¬ 
net,  staurolite,  andalusite,  and 
cordierite  and  micaceous  quartzite. 
Sww  —  beds  with  variable  thickness  of 
light-gray  quartz  wacke  and  dark 
gray  to  greenish  gray  pelite.  Some 
beds  are  graded. 

Smb  —  Calcite  marble. 

Swls —  1"  to  3"  beds  of  gray  limestone 
interbedded  with  Vi"  to  1"  beds 
of  phyllite.  Where  metamorphosed, 
thin  beds  of  calcite  marble  con¬ 
taining  biotite  and  actinolite  or 
calcite  granulite  containing  diop- 
side,  hornblende,  garnet,  and  bio¬ 
tite  alternating  with  light-gray 
mica  schist. 

Vasselboro  Formation:  (Osberg  1968) 

Dsv  —  heavy  bedded,  light  bluish  gray, 
slightly  calcareous  wacke  with 
thin  interbeds  of  medium  gray 
phyllite. 

Igneous  Rocks: 

Granite:  Hallowed  Type:  (Doyle  1967) 

Dg  —  biotite  and  biotite-muscovite  gran¬ 
ite  and  quartz  monzonite. 

Gabbro:  (Doyle  1967) 

Gb  —  gabbro,  norite  and  anorthosite 
gabbro  with  minor  granodiorite 
and  quartz  diorite. 

Surficial  Geology 
Plate  2 

Detailed  surficial  geologic  maps  in  the  Winthrop 
area  are  presently  not  available. 

The  surficial  map  shown  on  Plate  #2,  however, 
represents  a  composite  of  several  general  reconnaissance 
mapping  efforts  carried  out  by  Prescott  (1968)  and 
Leavitt  and  Perkins  (1935).  The  map  shown  on  Plate 
#2  is  greatly  simplified  and  illustrates  seven  broad 
categories  of  surficial  deposits.  The  seven  categories 
and  their  geographic  position  on  the  map  are  based  on 
descriptions  taken  from  exposures  in  borrow  pits,  road 
cuts  and  on  the  surface.  Because  of  the  preliminary 
nature  of  the  map,  there  may  be  localities  where  specific 
geologic  units  are  not  located  on  the  map,  and  the  con¬ 


tacts  between  units  are  not  exactly  positioned.  It  is  also 
possible  that  units  may  change  with  depth. 

Alluvium:  Unconsolidated  deposits  of  gravel,  sand, 
silt  and  clay  laid  down  in  river-beds  and  flood 
plains  in  comparatively  recent  time. 

Swamp  Deposits:  An  area  of  water-saturated  ground 
which  may  support  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  made 
up  of  partly  decomposed  organic  matter  and 
some  intermixed  silt,  clay  and  sand. 

Eolian  Deposits:  These  materials  are  fine-grained 
sediments  transported  and  deposited  by  the  ero¬ 
sive  action  of  the  wind.  Those  deposits  shown 
on  the  western  end  of  Plate  #2  and  including 
the  “Desert  of  Maine”  were  derived  sands 
blown  from  the  post-glacial  Androscoggin  River 
flood  plain  (Caldwell,  1965). 

Marine  Deposits:  The  Presumpscot  Formation 
which  consists  of  dark-blue  to  gray  silt,  clay, 
and  fine  to  very  fine  sand,  tan-colored  where 
weathered.  It  contains  layers  of  sand  and 
gravel,  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  thick.  (Pres¬ 
cott,  1968). 

Outwash  Deposits:  Outwash  is  the  term  used  for 
stratified  sands  and  gravels  carried  out  beyond 
glacial  ice  by  streams  which  emanated  from  it. 
Several  outwash  deposits  occur  in  Wayne  (Plate 
2). 

Ice  Contact  Deposits:  This  class  embraces  a  group 
of  deposits,  some  of  which  have  distinctive  sur¬ 
face  forms,  built  in  immediate  contact  with 
wasting  ice.  The  sediments  of  ice  contact 
deposits  are  well  sorted  sands  and  gravels  which 
exhibit  marked  stratification.  Several  ice  con¬ 
tact  features  occur  in  the  town  of  Winthrop. 
One  is  a  delta  situated  between  Maranacook 
and  Annabessacook  lakes  (Leavitt  and  Perkins, 
1935).  The  delta  was  built  by  a  stream  enter¬ 
ing  from  glacial  ice  into  a  standing  body  of 
marine  water. 

Other  ice  contact  features,  called  eskers, 
are  located  immediately  west  of  Winthrop. 
They  are  long,  linear,  sinuous  land  forms  which 
were  deposited  by  streams  coursing  through 
tunnels  or  channelways  meandering  within  and 
at  the  base  of  a  glacier.  The  remnants  of 
several  eskers  are  shown  in  Plate  #2. 

Leavitt  and  Perkins  (1935)  report  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  narrow  kame  terraces  along  lakes 
Maranacook  and  Annabessacook.  Kame  ter¬ 
races  were  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sedi¬ 
ments  laid  down  by  streams  between  a  glacier 
and  an  adjacent  valley  wall,  and  left  as  a  ter¬ 
race  after  the  disappearance  of  the  glacier. 

Till  or  Bedrock:  As  shown  on  Plate  #2  most  of 
the  Winthrop  area  is  either  exposed  bedrock  or 
a  surficial  deposit  designated  as  till.  Till  is  a 
Scottish  word  used  by  generations  of  Scots  to 
describe  “a  coarse,  obdurate  land”  (Flint, 
1949).  In  contrast  to  ice  contact  sediments, 
till  is  a  poorly  sorted  deposit  consisting  of  99 
percent  clay  or  99  percent  boulders  or  any  com¬ 
bination  of  these  and  intermediate  sizes  (Flint, 
1949).  Unlike  ice  contact  deposits,  which  were 
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transported  and  laid  down  by  moving  water, 
till  was  deposited  directly  by  moving  ice  in 
much  the  same  way  that  a  mason  or  plasterer 
spreads  matter  across  a  working  surface.  The 
till  cover  in  Winthrop  occurs  in  some  localities 
as  a  thin  veneer  or  may  reach  thicknesses  of 
several  hundred  feet. 
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The  Abenaki  Nation 

Arline  Andrews  Lovejoy 


The  Indians  who  peopled  the  area  which  was  to 
include  Winthrop  were  members  of  the  Abenaki  Nation, 
which  claimed  the  territory  from  the  Penobscot  River 
to  the  Merrimac.  The  Abenakis  were  a  branch  of  the 
Algonquin  family  of  nations  dominating  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Neuse  River  in 
North  Carolina.  These  Indian  nations  were  loosely 
linked  by  ties  of  language,  custom,  and  friendship. 

The  name,  Abenaki,  was  the  product  of  a  series  of 
abbreviations:  “Wanb-naghi;”  “Wabunaki;”  “Abenaki.” 
In  translation,  the  original  name,  “Wanb-naghi,”  meant 
“wanb”  (“it  is  light”  or  “the  breaking  of  day”  or  “of 
the  East”);  “naghi”  (“ancestors”).  In  sum,  “Abenaki” 
meant  “our  ancestors  of  the  East”  or  “Indians  of  the 
East.” 

Of  the  four  tribes  which  comprised  the  Abenaki 
Nation,  the  two  which  concern  us  were  the  Canibas 
who  held  the  Kennebec  River  valley  from  Merrymeet¬ 
ing  Bay  to  Moosehead  Lake,  and  the  Anasagunticooks 
who  claimed  the  Androscoggin  River  valley  as  well  as 
the  lakes  and  streams  between  those  two  rivers.  The 
tribe  organization  broke  down  into  clans  held  together 
by  family  ties.  The  clans  nearest  to  the  future  site  of 
Winthrop  were  the  Cushnocs  (“the  running  down 
places”)  of  Augusta,  the  Teconnets  of  Waterville,  and 
the  Norridgewogs  of  Norridgewock. 

Thousands  of  years  of  experience,  shared  among 
the  Algonquin  nations  through  their  common  language, 
had  taught  the  Abenakis  how  to  live  well  in  Maine. 
Of  necessity,  theirs  was  a  semi-nomadic  way  of  life  to 
take  advantage  of  all  that  Maine  had  to  offer.  The 


Abenakis’  life  was  governed  entirely  by  their  quest  for 
food  and  clothing.  In  the  spring  they  scarved  the  bark 
of  the  maple  trees,  collected  and  boiled  down  the  sap 
for  sugar.  They  planted  com  as  soon  as  the  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground.  In  May  they  were  at  the  falls  to 
spear  the  spawn-filled  salmon,  and  to  trap  the  alewives 
that  choked  the  streams.  In  the  summer,  they  camped 
on  the  coast  to  catch  the  cod  and  seal.  In  the  fall  they 
harvested  crops  before  the  frost  ruined  the  vegetables. 
Then  they  hunted  for  winter  meat  taking  only  that 
which  they  could  preserve  by  smoking,  drying  and 
curing. 

Through  careful  seed  selection  over  the  centuries 
and  proven  methods  of  cultivation,  the  Abenakis  had 
developed  a  good  agriculture.  In  addition  to  corn  in 
flint  and  sweet  varieties,  they  raised  squash,  pumpkins 
and  beans,  all  planted  with  the  corn,  and  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  wheat.  But  corn  was  the  basic  crop;  one  of  their 
fields  near  Canton  covered  six  hundred  acres.  They 
fenced  these  fields  against  rabbits,  skunks,  woodchucks, 
and  cultivated  them  carefully  to  keep  them  clear  of 
weeds.  The  Indian  women  did  all  of  the  farming  ex¬ 
cept  for  tobacco  which,  because  of  its  mystic  qualities, 
remained  in  the  male  domain. 

Abenaki  housing  was  the  wigwam,  rectangular  in 
shape,  framed  with  bent  saplings  tied  together  at  the 
top  to  form  a  rounded  roof.  They  covered  this  frame 
with  rush  mats,  bark,  or  hides.  Unlike  the  tepee  of  the 
plains  Indians,  with  its  adjustable  ears  at  the  peak  to 
move  with  the  wind,  the  wigwam  never  solved  the 
problem  of  ventilation.  The  smoke  of  a  winter  fire 
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might  reduce  the  vermin  population,  but  it  offered  real 
difficulties  to  human  beings.  It  so  irritated  the  eyes  of 
a  Jesuit  missionary  as  to  blind  him.  Only  the  most 
fervent  prayers  of  his  devoted  converts  restored  his 
sight. 

Around  their  village  huddle  of  wigwams,  the  Abe¬ 
naki  burned  over  the  forest.  This  practice  served 
several  purposes:  it  deprived  an  attacking  enemy  of 
cover,  provided  pasture  for  deer,  and  encouraged  the 
blueberry  crop.  These  Indians  gathered  great  quantities 
of  berries,  dried  them,  and  mixed  them  with  meal  for 
blueberry  bread.  They  also  cultivated  strawberries, 
and  treated  them  in  the  same  way. 

As  for  religion,  the  Abenakis  were  Roman  Catholic 
Christians.  They  had  heard  favorable  reports  of  French 
Jesuit  missionaries  from  their  Algonquin  friends  in  the 
north,  and  requested  one  for  themselves.  These  Jesuits 
were  very  successful  in  spreading  their  faith.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy  the  Church  permitted,  or  encouraged,  a 
deg~ee  of  syncretism,  the  blending  of  Christian  beliefs 
and  symbols  with  those  of  paganism.  An  example 
would  be  the  rabbit  and  the  egg  of  our  ancient  fertility 
rites  which  have  survived  in  our  celebration  of  Easter. 
The  Protestants,  with  their  insistence  upon  severe  ab¬ 
straction,  have  been  much  less  successful.  Their  mis¬ 
sionaries  complained  that  of  all  the  heathen  in  the 
world,  the  American  Indian  was  the  most  difficult  to 
convert.  Possibly  the  mixture  of  Bible  and  gunpowder 
was  a  little  indigestible. 

The  gunpowder  element  did  not  disturb  Abenaki 
relations  with  the  first  English  settlers  who  established 
a  thriving  trading  post  on  the  Kennebec  where  Augusta 
now  stands.  The  first  fifty  years  passed  without  hostili¬ 
ties,  but  with  growing  irritation  on  both  sides.  The 
Abenakis,  accustomed  to  communal  life,  never  under¬ 
stood  the  English  notion  of  property,  especially  in  land. 
To  these  Indians,  land  was  inalienable  though  its  tem¬ 
porary  use  was  subject  to  barter.  When  the  Abenakis 
were  very  hungry,  they  would  steal  a  few  cattle.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  was  not  exemplary.  When  they 
were  short  of  cash,  they  would  abduct  a  few  Abenakis, 
and  sell  them  as  slaves.  Often  the  firewater  which  they 
sold  to  their  Indian  customers  was  much  more  water 
than  fire.  Racism  troubled  the  atmosphere;  the  Abe¬ 
nakis  were  the  “gooks”  of  those  days. 

So  when  the  King  Philip’s  War  opened  in  1675, 
Maine  was  a  tinderbox  ready  to  explode.  Almost  con¬ 
tinuous  guerilla  warfare  occupied  the  next  eighty-five 
years.  The  Abenakis  had  the  elements  needed  for  suc¬ 
cessful  guerilla  action:  a  mobile  population  which 
could  live  off  the  land,  warriors  skilled  in  raiding  tech¬ 
niques,  and  the  support  of  a  strong  outside  power,  in 
this  case  France.  By  1720,  the  settlers  had  lost  about 
one-fourth  of  their  people;  their  settlements  were  in 
ruins. 

It  was  a  nasty  war  which  added  a  religious  coloring, 
Protestant  against  Catholic,  to  its  obvious  military  and 
political  objectives.  This  attitude  helps  to  explain  one 
atrocity  in  a  war  of  atrocities  on  both  sides.  The  story 
focuses  on  Father  Sebastian  Rasle,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
who  came  from  France  in  1698  to  live  with  the  Nor- 
ridgewog  clan  of  the  Anasagunticook  tribe.  His  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  teach  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the 


Christian  faith  to  these  people.  Father  Rasle  was  quite 
successful,  but  the  settlers  believed  he  was  using  his 
considerable  influence  to  spur  the  Indians  against  the 
English. 

The  strategic  situation  is  well  described  in  Whit¬ 
tier’s  Mogg  Mogone.  “The  principal  encampment  of 
the  tribe,  Anasangunticooks,  was  at  Brunswick  Falls 
(by  them  called  Pejepscot)  until  the  English  immi¬ 
grants  forced  them  farther  up  the  river.  Here  they 
gathered  from  all  points  along  the  banks  of  the  Andros¬ 
coggin  and  its  tributaries  to  hold  their  grand  councils; 
and  here  they  met  other  tribes  to  plan  expeditions  of 
warfare.  Joy  Point,  or  Canton,  became  their  rendez¬ 
vous  after  leaving  Pejepscot.  Rocomoco  was  the  name 
by  which  it  was  known  to  them.  This  point  possessed 
great  advantages;  it  was  too  far  back  in  the  unexplored 
wilderness  to  be  easily  taken  by  the  white  forces,  while, 
from  its  position  at  the  head  of  a  system  of  lakes,  it  not 
only  commanded  a  vast  territory,  but  held  the  key  to 
three  distinct  routes  to  the  ocean.  The  first  of  these 
was  down  the  Androscoggin  in  the  direct  course  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Kennebec;  thence,  through  Merry- 
meeting  Bay  to  the  ‘great  waters’.  The  second  through 
Dead  River  into  Androscoggin  Pond;  thence,  by  a 
short  portage,  in  what  is  now  Wayne,  (the  Indian 
name  was  Pocasset)  into  Wilson  Pond;  through  the 
connecting  stream,  into  Cochnewagan  Pond;  thence, 
by  the  tributary  into  Sabattis  Pond,  and  down  Sabattis 
River,  into  the  lower  Androscoggin.  The  third  route 
was  like  the  second  as  far  as  Wilson  Pond;  thence  down 
the  Wilson  Stream  into  the  South  Pond  (Annabessa- 
cook  Pond);  thence  into  the  Cobbosee-contee;  through 
the  Cobbossee-contee  stream  into  the  Kennebec,  and 
down  the  Kennebec  to  Merrymeeting  Bay.” 

In  1724,  the  colonial  forces  at  Fort  Richmond, 
aware  that  Father  Rasle  was  with  his  Norridgewogs  at 
Canton,  organized  a  raid  to  capture  him.  The  surprise 
was  complete:  they  discovered  Father  Rasle  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  wigwam,  shot  him  dead,  scalped  him, 
and  bore  his  gray  locks  in  triumph  back  to  Richmond. 

A  policy  of  destroying  Indian  villages  and  crops 
brought  famine  and  disease  to  the  Abenakis,  weakening 
them  quite  as  much  as  colonial  bullets.  The  final  blow 
was  the  fall  of  Quebec  to  the  British  in  1759.  Without 
French  support,  continuation  of  the  struggle  was  hope¬ 
less.  Reduced  to  about  one-third  of  their  original  num¬ 
ber,  the  Abenakis  retreated  up  the  Kennebec  and 
Androscoggin  Rivers  to  their  Algonquin  friends  in  the 
north. 

The  founding  of  Winthrop  came  with  the  second 
wave  of  immigration  following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Abenakis.  So  completely  had  the  Indians  disappeared 
that  the  sight  of  one  was  a  frightening  rarity.  Our  early 
settlers  would  have  suffered  much  less  had  there  been 
some  Abenakis  around  to  show  them  a  few  tricks.  As 
it  was,  they  learned  Indian  lore  slowly  at  second  or 
third  hand.  As  Thurston  relates,  they  knew  nothing  of 
Indian  corn-planting  methods  until  some  lads  came 
over  from  New  Hampshire  to  plant  twenty  acres  among 
some  stumps  in  Readfield. 

The  few  occasions  when  Winthrop  settlers  did  en¬ 
counter  Abenakis  must  have  been  alarming  experiences. 
After  so  many  years  of  bloody  warfare,  with  tales  of 
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scalping  and  burning  fresh  in  the  memory,  a  lonely 
homestead  could  fear  the  worst.  David  Thurston,  in 
his  chapter,  “Hardships  of  the  Early  Settlers,”  has 
described  how  Mrs.  Fuller  entertained  one  group  of 
befeathered  visitors. 

Probably  these  Abenakis  were  on  one  of  their  cere¬ 
monial  pilgrimages  described  in  Charles  M.  Starbird’s 
Indians  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley:  “Even  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Anasagunticooks  into  the  upper 
Androscoggin  Valley  and  into  Canada  they  continued 
to  make  two  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  seacoast.  Two 
purposes  were  accomplished  upon  these  journeys;  the 
more  important  was  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  dead 
and  to  consecrate  them  anew;  this  ceremony  performed, 
they  sold  their  furs  and  passed  on  down  to  the  seacoast 
where  they  hunted  sea  fowl.  Their  course  on  these 
trips  was  down  the  Androscoggin  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dead  River  up  which  they  paddled,  usually  encamping 
at  Leeds.  Here  they  waited  for  a  few  days  until  the 
arrival  of  all  members  of  the  party  who  had  scattered 
along  the  route  on  holy  missions.  They  then  divided 
into  two  parties  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  One 
party  returned  to  the  Androscoggin  River  from  which 
they  wended  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  other  party 
crossed  to  Wilson  Pond  worked  along  its  waters  to 
Annabessacook,  thence  Cobbosseecontee,  following  its 
outlet  to  the  Kennebec  and  thus  down  to  the  sea. 

“Arriving  along  the  coastline,  the  two  parties  fished 
and  hunted  for  ducks  in  Merrymeeting  Bay.  By  the  use 
of  smoke  they  cured  fish  and  fowl  in  great  quantities  to 
be  taken  back  to  their  abodes.  Often  the  fish  or  fowl 
were  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  large  quantities  taken 
furnished  a  very  substantial  supply  of  winter  food 
stores. 

“All  members  of  the  tribe  made  these  pilgrimages 
except  those  who  were  too  old  and  infirm  to  withstand 
the  hardships  incidental  to  it.  The  squaws  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  present  to  bring  water,  dress  and  cure  the 
fish  and  fowl,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
warriors'  dignity  forbade  them. 

“These  journeys  were  always  made  in  canoes  and 
with  full  ceremonial  tribal  dress.  The  warriors  were 
colored  with  bright  paints,  and  wore  the  feather  plum¬ 
ages  so  fascinating  to  their  tastes  in  personal  adorn¬ 
ment.  We  may  well  suppose  that  this  brilliant  array 
wending  its  way  down  the  Androscoggin  presented  a 
sight  worth  seeing.  The  last  tribal  trip  to  the  sea  was 
made  in  1796,  on  which  occasion  they  bade  a  last  fare¬ 
well  to  their  few  white  friends  on  the  lower  Andros¬ 
coggin  waters,  abandoned  the  graves  of  their  ancestors 
to  the  watchful  care  of  here  and  there  a  lone  Indian  in 
solitude,  and  returned  to  the  broken  fragments  of  their 
kinfolks  of  the  Abenaki  nation  in  Canada.” 

Some  of  our  Abenaki  heritage  lives  on  in  names 
and  legends. 

Cobbossee-contee,  literally  translated,  is  “Sturgeon 
many”.  Originally,  the  ending,  “cook,”  meaning  “place 
of,”  was  appended.  Thus  written,  Cobbossee-contee- 
cook  signifies,  “the  place  of  many  Sturgeon.”  The  name 
is  spelled  in  various  ways:  Cobbossee-contee,  Cabas- 
seecontee,  Cabasaguntiag,  etc.  The  Indians  having  no 
written  language,  those  who  attempted  to  reduce  their 
words  to  writing  used  such  characters  as  would  best 


convey  the  pure  sounds,  and,  as  the  Indian  dialect  is 
replete  with  gutterals  that  can  hardly  be  expressed  with 
letters,  it  is  not  strange  that  different  writers  should  use 
different  combinations  of  symbols  to  express  them. 

There  is  a  legend  repeated  and  written  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  but  the  one  most  commonly  accepted  is 
J.  W.  Hanson’s  in  his  history  of  Gardiner  and  vicinity: 
“When  the  first  red  man  came  from  the  distant  and 
beautiful  northwest,  to  which  the  Indian  always  directed 
his  gaze,  and  where  he  fancied  were  the  Happy  Hunt¬ 
ing  Grounds,  a  small  clan  settled  along  the  Cobbossee- 
contee  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Scarcely  had  they 
pitched  their  wigwams  when,  one  day,  one  of  their 
number,  a  noted  brave,  went  down  to  the  shore,  and 
divesting  himself  of  his  clothing,  exclaimed,  “I  am  a 
Sturgeon”  or  Cabbassa,  and  plunged  into  the  Kennebec 
near  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Immediately  a  large 
sturgeon  was  seen  frolicking  among  the  waves,  but 
though  his  squaw  and  papooses  mourned  his  absence, 
he  was  never  seen  again.  Ever  after,  when  one  of  the 
tribe  was  asked  who  he  was  he  would  reply,  I  am  a 
sturgeon,  or  cabbassa,  or,  in  other  words,  a  red  man 
from  Cabbassaguntiag.  Gradually  the  hieroglyphics  of 
a  sturgeon  was  adopted  as  their  symbol,  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  their  treaties,  or  deeds.” 

Another  legend  is  related  that  below  the  falls  of 
Cobbosseecontee  River  the  rock  was  hewn  by  the  ax  of 
a  mighty  minito  (Kitchi  minito,  meaning  Great  Spirit). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Witithrop  Bulletin 
October  7,  1867  found  in  the  Webb  scrap  book  the 
following  note:  “Mr.  Editor;  Allow  me  to  give  you  an 
item  in  regard  to  the  names  applied  to  our  ponds  and 
lakes.  I  frequently  see  the  name  Annabesacook  Lake 
used  very  properly  to  designate  the  pond  south  of  our 
village,  and  occasionally  I  have  seen  the  pond  north  of 
the  village  designated  Upper  Annabesacook.  This  is 
wrong  and  should  never  be  applied.  Two  years  since  I 
had  occasion  to  learn  the  Indian  names  of  our  ponds. 
I  applied  to  Dr.  True  (Dr.  Nathaniel  T.  True  was  the 
principal  of  Monmouth  Academy  in  1837)  who  very 
promptly  and  kindly  informed  me  that  the  name  of  the 
lower  lake  was  Annabesacook  signifying  Fish-Water- 
Place  or  Fish  Pond.  The  upper  lake  was  Maranacook 
signifying  Goslin-Pond  (or  place  where  the  wild  geese 
reared  their  young.)  The  East  Winthrop  Lake  was 
called  Cobbosseeconte,  signifying  Sturgeon-Place,  River 
or  Lake.  Pond  at  Monmouth  Center  was  called 
Coghnawagon,  signifying  Bear-Water-Place.  I  learned 
from  him  that  it  is  not  probable  that  Winthrop  (origin¬ 
ally  called  Pond  Town)  had  any  Indian  name,  other 
than  what  was  given  to  the  ponds,  for  there  was  where 
the  Indians  had  their  settlements,  on  the  shores  and 
between  them.  J.  May.” 

The  Abenakis  left  behind  them  many  traces  of  their 
long  years  of  good  living  in  this  neighborhood.  As  we 
might  expect,  the  supply  of  artifacts  is  particularly  rich 
along  Cobbossee-contee  Stream,  a  main  thoroughfare 
of  their  travels.  Diggings  near  the  New  Mills  Bridge 
have  uncovered  a  good  range  of  Stone-Age  tools:  the 
full-grooved  ax,  humpbacked  adz,  gouges,  grooved 
chisels,  woman’s  knife  for  scraping  hides,  and  quartz 
knife,  ground  slate  spear  blade,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
arrow  heads. 
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Traces  of  Abenaki  agriculture  have  faded  away, 
but  about  1800  there  was  a  plainly  marked  cornfield 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Annabessacook.  At  that  time  the 
com  hills  were  plainly  marked,  running  in  three  long 
rows,  from  near  the  water’s  edge,  southward,  to  a  point 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The 
field  had  never  been  disturbed  by  the  plough,  and  close 
scrutiny  revealed  the  outline  of  the  rows  as  late  as 
1900.  But  now  this  area  has  reverted  back  to  the 
natural  growth  of  the  forest  and  only  a  few  can  re¬ 
member  this  field.  Tradition  also  states  that  a  plough 
was  put  into  the  soil  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  ten 
rods  south-west  of  this  cornfield.  When  the  sward  was 
overturned,  a  stone  pavement  was  discovered  covering 
an  area  of  about  four  hundred  square  feet.  This  pave¬ 
ment  was  composed  of  closely  packed,  round  stones. 
It  was  nearly  as  level  as  a  house  floor,  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  a  stratum  of  ashes  underlying  a 
layer  of  earth  several  inches  in  depth.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  where  the  Abenakis,  coming  a  thousand  strong 
from  their  villages  along  the  Androscoggin  and  other 
quiet  lakes  and  streams,  held  their  harvest  feasts.  Since 
this  pavement  has  not  been  seen  in  this  century,  there 
can  be  only  speculation  as  to  its  appearance  and  pur¬ 


pose.  But  not  very  far  from  this  area  is  the  “Indian 
Rock”  bearing  hieroglyphic  symbols.  Folks  say  that 
the  triangles  signify  the  villages,  and  the  fish  engravings, 
the  way  to  the  Cobbossee-contee  stream.  Thus  rightly, 
it  is  also  called  the  “Directional  Rock”. 

Basket-making  was  one  of  the  many  handicrafts  of 
those  first  people  of  Maine.  Even  today  if  one  should 
hear  a  strange  pounding  in  the  woods  and  investigate, 
one  will  still  see  the  skills  of  Philip  Tomah,  our  one 
Indian  gentleman  in  Winthrop,  at  work.  Mr.  Tomah 
has  not  forgotten  the  almost  lost  art  of  going  into  the 
woods,  finding  the  brown  ash,  cutting  it  down,  and  then 
with  the  side  of  his  ax-head  pounding  until  the  bruised 
wood  separates  into  layers,  the  thickness  of  the  annual 
rings.  He  strips  off  ribbons  about  four  inches  wide  all 
the  way  around  the  log,  and  then  continues  the  process 
on  the  underlying  layers  until  the  dark  heartwood  ap¬ 
pears.  It  takes  two  or  three  hours  of  hard  work  to 
finish  a  log.  The  layers  taken  off  the  log  he  calls 
“grains”,  which  he  bundles  and  carries  back  to  his 
home  to  make  into  baskets.  Splitting  the  grain  into 
thinner  strips,  smoothing  the  grains  as  slick  as  a  kit¬ 
ten’s  ear,  takes  such  patience  as  only  our  friends  the 
Indians  seem  to  have. 
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Beginnings 

Research  by  Robert  Knowles 


Title  to- the  area  which  was  to  include  Winthrop 
passed  from  tribes  of  the  Abanaki  Nation  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  deeds  which  Governor  Winslow  claimed  were 
honest  purchases,  but  which  Governor  Andros  charac¬ 
terized  in  1686  as  “no  better  than  the  scratch  of  a 
bear’s  paw.”  However,  conquest  thoroughly  confirmed 
these  dubious  transactions. 

On  the  English  side,  the  Plymouth  Company  of 
London  obtained  this  general  area  in  a  grant  from  King 
James  I,  and  the  Plymouth  Company  conveyed  to  its 
American  colony,  in  1629,  a  specific  grant  of  the  land 
extending  fifteen  miles  back  from  either  bank  of  the 
Kennebec  River.  This  was  the  Kennebec  or  Plymouth 
Patent.  There  was  some  settlement  and  trade  during 
the  following  years,  but  progress  was  very  slow.  Dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  outlook,  the  Pilgrims  sold  the  patent 
in  1661  to  Antipas  Boyer,  Edward  Tyng,  Thomas 
Brattle,  and  John  Winslow,  all  of  Boston,  for  four 
hundred  pounds. 

During  the  long  years  of  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
nobody  cared  who  owned  land  where  scalps  were  so 
insecure.  The  original  purchasers  died,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  owners  multiplied  through  inheritance.  Not 
until  1749  did  the  legal  proprietors  move  to  reorganize. 
They  became  generally  known  as  the  Kennebec  Com¬ 
pany,  or  the  Plymouth  Company. 

The  new  wave  of  settlement  following  the  fall  of 
Quebec  in  1759  spurred  the  company  into  action,  and 
its  first  move  was  to  hire  Nathan  Winslow  to  survey 
the  patent.  His  map  showed  three  ranges  of  lots,  each 
one  mile  deep  with  eight- rod  ways  between  ranges. 
Winslow’s  survey  lines  can  still  be  seen  from  the  air 
when  flying  across  the  Kennebec  Valley,  as  they  formed 
boundaries  on  which  farmers  built  enduring  stone 
walls. 

Detailed  survey  of  the  Winthrop  township  was  the 
work  of  John  McKechnie,  hired  by  the  Kennebec 
Company  in  its  hope  to  profit  by  granting  lots  to  set¬ 
tlers  while  holding  other  lots  for  appreciation  in  value. 
To  serve  as  company  agent,  the  proprietors  chose 
Samuel  Scott  of  Pownalborough  who  was  quite  active 
in  land  speculation  during  the  1760’s.  The  company 
records  for  Nov.  9,  1763  show  that  “A  lott  of  200 
acres  of  land  shall  be  granted  by  this  Proprieter  to 
every  settler  recommended  by  Mr.  Samuel  Scott  &  who 
will  upon  said  Scotts  invitation  remove  to  said  town  to 
settle  and  dwell  there.”  Scott  probably  expected  to 
profit  from  fees  he  might  exact  from  settlers  to  stimu¬ 
late  his  power  of  recommendation. 

Scott  set  up  his  headquarters  on  the  west  shore  of 
Cobbosseecontee  Lake  where  he  found  good,  high 
ground  and  a  meadow.  There  he  built  a  cabin,  Win- 
throp’s  first.  Its  site  was  about  eighty  feet  from  the 
water  near  Robbins  Point  north  of  the  Kezar  Brook 
outlet. 


Scott’s  first  customer  was  Timothy  Foster  of  Attle¬ 
borough,  Mass.,  who  purchased  the  lot  with  its  cabin, 
and  moved  to  his  new  home  on  August  12,  1765. 
There  was  some  misunderstanding  and  litigation  over 
the  purchase,  but  Foster  cleared  it  up  and  remained  to 
become  the  first  settler  of  Scotts  Town,  Pond  Town, 
or  Winthrop.  He  was  not  lonely  as  he  brought  with 
him  his  wife,  Sebella,  and  ten  children  ranging  in  age 
from  two  to  nineteen  years. 

Timothy  Foster  proved  to  be  a  worthy  town  father. 
In  addition  to  developing  his  farm,  he  served  as  select¬ 
man  and  constable;  he  was  too  old  to  join  the  pro¬ 
vincial  army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  but  he  sent  five 
sons.  The  patriotism  of  Winthrop  boys  was  notable; 
twenty  of  them  enlisted  in  that  year.  But  one  may  sus¬ 
pect  that,  compared  to  life  on  a  Winthrop  farm  in 
those  days,  the  army  offered  relaxation  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  hardships  of  these  frontier  settlers,  living  under 
conditions  which  left  no  margin  for  mistakes,  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  death  of  Timothy  Foster  in  the  winter  of 
1785  as  described  by  David  Thurston  in  the  following 
chapter.  He  had  shown  the  same  strength  and  courage 
in  his  twenty  years  of  labor  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cob¬ 
bosseecontee,  encouraged  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  other 
pioneers  to  keep  him  company.  With  the  countryside 
freed  of  wartime  dangers,  settlement  came  quite  rapidly 
under  the  liberal  arrangements  of  the  Kennebec  Com¬ 
pany.  As  settlers  came  in  from  worn  out  lands  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  they  readily  found 
opportunities  to  reestablish  themselves  with  better  long- 
run  prospects.  Land  speculation  appears  to  have  played 
little  part  in  the  early  development  of  Winthrop.  The 
Kennebec  Company  had  effectively  monopolized  this 
activity  as  Talleyrand,  the  French  diplomat,  discovered 
when  he  passed  through  Winthrop  in  the  summer  of 
1794. 

Talleyrand  had  slipped  out  of  France  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  Robespierre,  and  toured  the  United  States 
hoping  to  make  some  quick  money  in  land  speculation. 
Reputedly  he  stopped  for  breakfast  at  the  home  of  Col. 
Nathaniel  Fairbanks,  and  then  passed  on  to  continue 
his  unsavory  career  elsewhere. 

Of  those  who  came  to  Winthrop  and  liked  what 
they  saw,  the  settler  second  to  Timothy  Foster  was 
Squier  Bishop  who  brought  his  wife  and  five  children 
from  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  in  1766.  He  was  the  first  to 
take  a  lot  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Metcalf 
Neighborhood  where  he  built  a  log  cabin  in  a  meadow. 

On  the  heels  of  Squier  Bishop  came  John  Chandler 
from  New  Ipswich,  N.H.,  to  set  up  his  sawmill  and 
gristmill  on  the  stream,  and  the  county  road  to  convey 
his  machinery  from  Hallowell  soon  followed.  As  this 
road  passed  Squier  Bishop’s  lot,  and  Chandler  was  soon 
ready  to  saw  some  boards,  Bishop  proceeded  to  build 
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a  frame  house  on  the  road  to  serve  as  an  inn.  This 
building  was  ready  to  shelter  the  first  town  meeting  in 
1771.  Altered  by  later  construction,  it  still  stands,  and 
appears  on  the  Bicentennial  commemorative  plate. 

One  who  did  much  to  promote  the  successful 
growth  of  the  new  town  was  Col.  Nathaniel  Fairbanks 
of  Dedham,  Mass.  He  visited  the  area  in  1767  follow¬ 
ing  a  spotted  trail  from  the  Kennebec  River.  He  re¬ 
turned  in  1774  to  find  a  booming  little  town.  Much  im¬ 
pressed,  he  settled  in  the  Metcalf  Neighborhood  where 
his  leadership  helped  to  make  that  section  the  political, 
business,  and  religious  center  of  Winthrop. 

Another  solid  citizen  of  the  early  years  was  Gideon 
Lambert,  a  British  Army  veteran  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars.  Arriving  in  Winthrop  in  1770,  he  settled 
on  a  lot  south  of  what  is  now  Western  Ave.  not  far 


from  Chandler’s  mills:  In  addition  to  farming,  he  shod 
oxen  for  his  neighbors.  After  the  first  town  meeting, 
Lambert  occupied  the  important  post  of  tax-assessor, 
warden,  and  surveyor  of  highways  in  charge  of  all  road 
construction.  One  would  be  hard-pressed  to  imagine  a 
more  trying  assortment  of  jobs.  His  must  have  been  a 
strong  character  indeed. 

No  list  of  early  stalwarts  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  mention  of  Deacon  Joseph  Metcalf  who,  with  the 
addition  of  other  Metcalfs,  helped  to  give  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  its  name  and  distinction.  He  set  up  his  wood¬ 
working  shop  there  in  1795,  and  built  his  house  three 
years  later.  Serving  Winthrop  as  moderator  of  town 
meetings,  clerk,  treasurer,  selectman,  and  assessor,  he 
provided  constructive  leadership  for  many  years. 


4 

Hardships  of  the  Early  Settlers 

David  Thurston,  1779-1865 


The  privations  and  hardships  to  which  the  early 
settlers  were  subjected,  were  such  as  those  who  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  convenient  and  comfortable 
habitations  and  well  supplied  tables,  can  scarcely  form 
an  adequate  idea  of.  So  great  was  their  destitution  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  that  some  of  them  were,  at  times, 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wild  animals,  the  fish,  the  native  fruits,  and 
the  milk  of  their  cows,  some  of  them  would,  doubtless, 
have  perished  for  lack  of  food.  When  they  needed 
meat,  some  of  the  more  favored  ones,  would  take  their 
guns  and  kill  a  moose,  a  deer  or  a  bear,  with  nearly  as 
much  ease,  as  our  farmers  now  go  to  the  pasture  and 
select  a  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  But  all  could  not  do 
thus,  nor  could  the  most  favored  of  them  always  do  it. 
As  a  specimen,  Nathaniel  and  Joseph  Fairbanks,  in  the 
month  of  February,  took  their  guns,  snow-shoes  and 
dogs,  and  started  off  in  a  western  direction,  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  excursion.  Having  gone  a  long  distance,  the  dogs 
went  up  a  hill  and  gave  notice,  that  they  had  found 
game.  This  hill,  they  supposed  to  be  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Leeds.  The  dogs  had  found  a  noble  moose, 
which  the  hunters  soon  killed  and  dressed.  But  the 
day  was  so  far  spent,  they  could  not  return.  They 
therefore  buried  their  meat  in  the  snow  and  camped 
for  the  night.  The  next  day  they  took  the  meat  upon 
handsleds  and  brought  it  home.  This  was  a  valuable 
prize  indeed.  The  four  quarters  of  that  moose  weighed 
eight  hundred  pounds'. 

Mr.  Gideon  Lambert  was  an  early  settler.  He  and 
his  family  had  to  subsist  one  season  from  planting  time 
till  rye  harvest,  on  milk  and  herbs.  During  this  time, 
he  fell  four,  and  some  say  six,  acres  of  trees,  and  pre¬ 
pared  them  for  the  “bum”  the  ensuing  spring.  He  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  war.  He 
aided  in  the  defeat  of  the  British  army  under  com- 

*From  David  Thurston,  A  Brief  History  of  Winthrop,  1855. 
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mand  of  Abercrombie,  1758.  He  also  served  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  after  he  came  to  Pond  Town. 

Some  families  were  so  destitute  of  provisions,  that 
one  at  least,  by  the  name  of  Delano,  subsisted,  for  a 
time,  on  boiled  beech  leaves.  Others  were  without 
bread  from  sowing  time  till  harvest.  Some  of  them 
had  nothing  for  themselves  but  milk  and  maple  sugar. 
One  neighbor  sustained  the  children  of  another  neigh¬ 
bor  on  skimmed  milk.  A  woman  said,  the  day  after 
the  birth  of  a  child  she  dined  on  smoked  moose  meat 
and  turnip  greens.  Her  husband  had  gone  to  procure 
them  breadstuff,  but  was  gone  longer  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  She  had  finished  the  last  of  their  provisions. 
What  could  she  do?  Her  neighbors  could  not  assist  her, 
for  they  were  in  the  same  predicament.  She  was  greatly 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  take  to  save  herself  and  the 
child.  She  adopted  this  singular  method.  She  ate  salt; 
that  made  her  thirsty,  and  she  drank  more,  and  thus 
procured  nourishment  for  her  child,  till  relief  came. 
The  neighbors  would  hunt  in  company,  and  share  the 
game  between  them;  because  there  were  times  in  which 
they  could  obtain  provisions  so  well  in  no  other  way. 
Mr.  David  Foster,  in  the  month  of  June,  was  very 
destitute  of  food.  He  went  to  a  brook  and  caught  a 
sucker,  which,  while  it  was  broiling,  gave  a  cheering 
fragrance.  He  dug  up  some  of  the  potatoes  he  had 
planted  to  eat  with  his  fish;  but  he  found  the  fish  very 
soft  and  the  potatoes  very  watery.  But  they  sustained 
life.  Mr.  Squier  Bishop  came  with  his  family  to  Pond 
Town  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  poor  and  in  debt. 
But  though  for  a  season  they  were  greatly  straitened, 
and  at  times  much  disheartened,  he  at  length  accumu¬ 
lated  property  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
creditors  the  amount  of  their  claims.  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton 
once  came  to  “preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,”  and  im¬ 
part  the  bread  of  life  to  these  few  in  the  wilderness, 
called  on  Mr.  Bishop’s  family  and  found  them  very 


destitute.  Mrs.  B.  went  to  the  pigeon  net  and  obtained 
a  competent  supply.  At  another  time,  Mr.  Bishop’s 
family  were  out  of  provisions,  and  none  to  be  had 
nearer  than  Cobbossee.  Mrs.  B.  spoke  to  her  husband 
about  going  to  procure  something  for  their  sustenance. 
He  was  much  discouraged,  and  said  he  was  so  feeble, 
that  he  could  not  get  to  Cobbossee,  and  they  might  as 
well  die  where  they  were.  But  the  good  woman,  not  so 
desponding,  resolved  to  see  what  she  could  do.  “Neces¬ 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention.”  She  bent  up  some 
pins,  procured  a  pole  and  line  and  bait,  and  took  her 
babe  in  her  arms  and  went  to  the  pond,  which  was  at 
no  great  distance,  and  soon  caught  as  many  fish  as  she 
could  conveniently  carry  with  her  child.  On  returning 
to  the  house,  she  heard  a  rustling  in  one  of  the  trees, 
and  looking  up,  saw  a  raccoon.  Now  what  shall  she  do? 
If  she  called  to  her  husband  to  come  with  his  gun,  it 
would,  doubtless,  frighten  the  animal,  and  he  would 
escape;  or  if  she  went  and  told  her  husband,  the  game 
might  be  gone.  Perhaps  some  good  angel  suggested  to 
her  the  plan;  which  was  this.  She  took  off  some  of  her 
clothes,  and  some  of  the  child’s,  and  made  such  an 
image  as  she  could,  and  placed  it  at  the  root  of  the  tree 
upon  which  the  animal  was,  and  hastened  to  the  house. 
She  said  to  her  husband,  “the  Lord  has  sent  us  a 
‘coon’;  take  your  gun  and  go  and  shoot  him.”  He  re¬ 
plied,  “he  will  be  gone  to  Boston  before  I  can  get  to 
him.”  “No,  he  wont;  you  will  find  him  there.  The 
Lord  has  sent  him.”  Mr.  B.  took  his  gun  and  shot  the 
raccoon.  They  fed  upon  the  meat  till  Mr.  B.  recovered 
strength  and  courage  to  procure  a  supply  of  food.  Thus 
providentially  their  lives  were  saved. 

There  was  a  time  when  Jonathan  Whiting  had 
grain.  Several  other  families  had  none.  Lest  the  neigh¬ 
bors  might  suffer,  his  wife  put  the  children  upon  an 
allowance.  He,  to  teach  them  to  be  economical  in  the 
use  of  their  bread,  would  sell  only  a  limited  quantity 
to  any  one,  lest  some  others  might  be  more  needy.  The 
soundness  and  strength  of  his  moral  principles  were 
exhibited  in  another  way.  During  this  period,  approxi¬ 
mating  a  famine,  he  might  have  had  almost  any  price 
for  his  grain.  But  he  affixed  a  reasonable  price,  and  no 
consideration  could  induce  him  to  take  any  more. 

An  aged  man,  now  deceased,  wrote  me,  that  he 
had  heard  one  of  the  first  settlers  say,  he  had  lived  a 
week  at  a  time  on  smoked  Alewives  and  milk.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  laboring  hard. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  Fairbanks  and  wife  had  five  chil¬ 


dren,  they  took  a  journey  to  Mansfield,  Mass.,  on 
horseback.  The  mother  became  so  anxious  for  her 
children,  on  their  return,  that,  bad  as  the  roads  were, 
she  traveled  fifty-five  miles!  Much  as  the  roads  are  im¬ 
proved  there  are  few  ladies  now  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  who  would  be  either  able  or  willing  to  perform 
such  a  day’s  ride.  There  was  a  time  when  this  family 
were  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  by  the  oppressions 
of  a  certain  man,  I  was  about  to  say,  but  he  appeared 
more  like  a  brute  than  a  man,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
eat  or  wear.  She  searched  the  house  to  see  if  she  could 
find  any  thing  eatable,  and  discovered  a  quantity  of 
bran.  She  attempted  to  knead  it,  but  could  not  make  it 
hold  together,  even  after  it  was  baked.  They  ate  it, 
however,  and  it  sustained  life  till  he  obtained  something 
better. 

The  men  had  to  roam  quite  a  distance  in  search  of 
their  game.  Mr.  Ichabod  How,  one  winter,  went  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Livermore  Falls,  on  a  moose  hunt. 
He  started  three,  two  males  and  a  female.  He  followed 
them  until  they  came  near  the  hills,  where  Mr.  Nathan 
Kimball  now  lives.  There  was  a  crust  on  the  snow, 
which  bore  him,  but  was  not  sufficiently  hard  to  bear 
the  moose.  'They  at  length  became  so  fatigued,  that  the 
oldest  male  turned  upon  him;  but  he  was  so  near  that 
he  could  not  discharge  his  gun  at  him.  So  he  stepped 
behind  a  tree,  as  the  moose  rose  upon  his  hind  feet  to 
strike  him  down;  but  the  tree  was  so  small  that  the  feet 
of  the  moose  brushed  his  arms  as  they  came  down,  but 
without  hurting  him.  He  found  himself  now  in  a 
perilous  condition.  The  moose,  however,  went  back  to 
the  others,  and  Mr.  How  shot  him.  By  the  time  Mr. 
How  had  reloaded  his  gun,  the  younger  male  came  at 
him,  but  the  discharge  of  his  musket,  prostrated  him. 
He  then  felt  relieved,  for  he  did  not  fear  the  other,  and 
soon  dispatched  her.  He  cut  them  open,  filled  them 
with  snow,  and  returned  home.  The  next  morning  he 
called  on  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Gideon  Lambert,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  what  he  had  achieved  the  day  before,  and 
offered  to  give  him  one  of  the  moose,  if  he  would  go 
and  help  bring  them  in.  To  this  Mr.  Lambert  readily 
agreed,  and  he  and  his  sons  Ebenezer  and  Paul,  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  How  and  brought  home  the  venison.  Thus 
the  families  were  provided  with  meat. 

Mr.  Unite  Brown  and  his  son  Jeremiah,  went  to 
hunt  for  moose  late  one  autumn.  By  what  is  called  the 
“Great  Bog”  they  found  and  killed  one.  But  the  day 
was  so  far  spent,  that  they  were  not  able  to  return.  The 
father  cut  wood,  kindled  a  fire  and  wrapped  his  son  in 
the  skin  of  the  moose,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 
The  cold  was  such,  that  the  father  had  often  to  renew 
the  fire,  to  prevent  their  freezing.  In  the  morning,  the 
skin  was  so  much  frozen,  that  the  father  had  no  small 
difficulty  in  extricating  his  son  from  the  covering.  The 
children  of  the  early  settlers,  not  unfrequently,  went 
barefooted  most  of  the  winter,  if  not  the  whole.  They 
might  often  be  seen  walking  on  the  frost  and  snow  with 
naked  feet. 

In  the  winter  of  1785,  as  Capt.  Timothy  Foster,  the 
first  settler,  was  cutting  a  tree,  it  fell  on  his  head,  and 
fractured  his  skull  so  that  he  became  speechless.  His 
son,  Stewart,  went  to  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  on  snow 
shoes,  for  a  physician.  But  he  could  not  leave,  and 
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sent  a  trepan,  doubtless  with  some  instructions  how  to 
use  it.  On  the  return  of  the  son,  the  indented  part  of 
the  skull  was  raised,  and  Capt.  Foster  roused  up  and 
spoke  rationally.  But  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  the 
inflammation  had  proceeded  so  far  that  he  died.  His 
remains  were  interred  near  where  Dea.  Metcalf  lived. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Fish,  came  from  Port  Royal, 
now  Livermore,  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fairbanks’  to  obtain 
some  leather.  It  was  growing  so  late  in  the  day,  and 
there  being  no  road,  and  only  spotted  trees  for  a  guide, 
he  was  urged  to  spend  the  night;  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  stay.  He  took  two  bundles  of  leather 
and  left,  and  perished  on  his  way. 

A  Mr.  Dutton,  a  hunter,  had  a  line  of  traps  on  the 
streams  and  ponds  up  toward  the  Androscoggin  River. 
He  had  been  out  examining  them,  and  night  overtook 
him  ere  he  was  aware,  and  he  lost  his  way.  He  began 
to  call  for  help,  hoping  he  might  be  within  hearing  of 
some  habitation.  Mrs.  Bishop  thought  she  heard  a 
voice.  Her  husband  doubted  it.  She  insisted  that  she 
heard  a  human  voice.  At  length  he  went  out  and 
listened,  and  became  convinced  there  was  some  one 
needing  assistance.  Mr.  Bishop  called,  and  the  man 
answered.  He  then  went  and  brought  him  into  his 
house.  All  habitations,  though  but  log  cabins,  and  all 
tables,  were  open  and  free.  All  were  neighbors  and 
brothers.  The  spirit  of  caste  found  no  place  among  the 
early  settlers. 

The  wife  of  Samuel  Wood,  Esq.,  was  fond  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  their  early  poverty.  The  first  pig  they  ever 
owned,  she  paid  for  by  spinning  linen. 

The  early  settlers  did  not  cultivate  their  farms  as 
much  as  would  have  been  for  their  interest.  Too  many 
of  them  went  largely  into  the  business  of  lumbering, 
and  depended  upon  that  to  procure  their  bread  and 
other  provisions  from  Boston,  or  some  other  place  in 
the  vicinity.  After  the  war  commenced  in  1775,  and 
the  British  cruisers  were  hovering  on  the  coast,  their 
supplies  were  cut  off.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  they  were 
in  a  very  destitute  condition.  Their  scanty  stock  of 
provisions  was  nearly  exhausted.  How  to  obtain  a 
supply,  became  a  momentous  question.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  requested  to  meet  for  consultation  on 


the  subject.  They  decided  to  charter  a  small  vessel  and 
send  to  Boston,  for  provisions.  This  was  an  enterprise 
of  no  small  danger.  But  they  hoped,  that,  by  keeping 
near  the  shore,  they  might  avoid  the  large  British  ves¬ 
sels.  Through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  them,  their 
little  craft  performed  the  voyage,  and  safely  returned 
with  a  cargo  of  provisions.  These  were  distributed 
among  the  people.  From  them,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  derived  strength  and  courage  to  put  an 
abundance  of  seed  into  the  ground.  The  next  year, 
they  had  bread  and  meat  in  plenty.  They  thus  learned 
an  important  lesson.  Henceforth  they  cultivated  their 
farms;  God  smiled  upon  them,  and  they  had  a  full 
supply. 

Such  was  the  scarcity  of  money  in  1784  or  1785,  a 
man  who  had  occasion  to  borrow  five  dollars,  could 
not  obtain  it.  Some  of  his  neighbors  had  accumulated 
considerable  property,  had  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  but 
had  no  money.  Such  was  the  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  about  this  time,  that  Col.  Simon  Page  sold  a  pair 
of  oxen  for  ninety-eight  hundred  dollars !  The  real 
value,  in  present  currency,  was  about  seventy  dollars. 

The  people  were,  at  times,  somewhat  terrified  by 
the  Indians,  as  they  passed,  in  their  hunting  excursions, 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Androscoggin  rivers.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  did  them  any  other  injury. 
A  party  once  came  to  Mr.  John  Fuller’s,  when  he  was 
absent,  and  Mrs.  Fuller  and  two  children  had  no  others 
with  them.  The  Indians  had  “fire-water”  with  them, 
and  began  to  drink.  This  produced  considerable  alarm. 
But  they  delivered  up  all  their  knives  to  her,  and 
charged  her  to  keep  them,  till  they  became  sober.  They 
did  this  to  allay  her  fears,  telling  her,  they  were  afraid 
they  should  hurt  one  another.  They  were  certainly 
much  more  considerate  than  many  who  claim  to  be 
greatly  their  superiors. 

Other  instances  of  suffering  there  doubtless  were, 
could  all  the  facts  be  known.  Some  of  them  might  be 
even  more  grievous  than  any  here  related.  These  are 
given  as  a  specimen.  Well  may  they  awaken,  in  the 
present  inhabitants,  the  gratitude  they  owe  the  Allwise 
Disposer  of  events,  for  having  provided  so  much  “bet¬ 
ter  things  for  them.” 
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Early  Transportation  and  Communication 

Research  by  Clair  and  Mary  Miller 
Note:  Please  consult  maps  in  Chapters  2  and  3. 


WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

In  Maine’s  early  history,  water  transportation  was 
fundamental.  Settlement  surged  up  the  navigable  rivers, 
and  spread  inland  from  their  banks.  Winthrop  was  the 
first  town  not  on  navigable  water  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  District  of  Maine,  but  it  still  focused  on  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  River  where  Hallowell,  a  lively  port  for  ocean 
shipping,  formed  the  hub  of  a  small  universe  extend¬ 
ing  through  Kennebec  County,  the  valley  of  the  Andros¬ 
coggin  River,  over  the  Coos  Trail  into  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont. 

The  region’s  abundant  lakes  and  streams  constantly 
challenged  ingenuity  to  give  Winthrop  and  neighboring 
towns  the  great  advantage  of  navigable  water  to  the 
outside  world,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  canal  fever 
was  epidemic  in  the  nation. 

Old  Indian  trails  had  already  plotted  the  best  routes. 
One  of  these  trails  was  a  constant  teaser  to  the  citizens 
of  Monmouth.  It  ran  from  Little  River  Falls  up  the 
Sabatis  River  to  Sabatin  Pond.  A  short  portage  carried 
to  Caghnahwaggin  Pond  near  Monmouth  Center,  and 
from  there  the  route  led  through  the  lakes  to  Cobbos- 
seecontee  Stream  and  the  Kennebec  River.  Probably 
some  settlers  used  this  route  as  there  were  few  hard 
portages,  but  it  never  was  developed. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner’s  vision  was  broad  enough. 
Upon  his  petition  in  1807,  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  incorporated  the  Cobbossee-Contee  Canal  Associa¬ 
tion  to  construct  a  line  leading  from  Wayne  on  Andros¬ 
coggin  Lake  through  Wilson  Pond,  Wilson  Stream  to 
southern  Lake  Annabessacook,  across  Cobbossee- 
contee  Lake  to  its  outlet  stream  and  Gardiner.  That 
vision  faded. 

Another  such  scheme  originated  in  the  Farmington 
area  in  1826.  Mr.  Gardiner  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  that  project  also.  The  Kennebec  and  Andros¬ 
coggin  Canal  Association  proposed  a  canal  to  connect 
Farmington’s  Sandy  River  with  the  Dead  River  outlet 
of  Androscoggin  Lake.  From  there  the  route  would  be 
the  same  as  in  Gardiner’s  1807  plan.  The  result  was 
also  the  same. 

The  last  seizure  of  canal  fever  came  ten  years  later, 
in  1836.  The  Readfield,  Winthrop  and  Cobbossee- 
Contee  Canal  and  Railroad  Co.,  authorized  capital 
$200,000,  would  connect  Lakes  Maranacook  and  Cob- 
bosseecontee  with  a  canal,  equipped  with  necessary 
locks,  to  give  Readfield  and  Winthrop  a  navigable  out¬ 
let  to  the  Kennebec  River  and  the  projected  Kennebec 
and  Portland  Railroad  at  Gardiner.  The  lively  traffic 
between  Readfield  and  Winthrop,  already  plying  Lake 
Maranacook,  was  a  promise  of  things  to  come.  But  it 
all  came  to  naught.  Probably  the  financial  panic  of 
1837  killed  it. 

So  much  for  history  that  never  happened.  Con¬ 


sidering  the  available  technology,  the  stubborn  charac¬ 
ter  of  Maine’s  ledges,  and  the  long  winter  freeze,  these 
canals  might  well  have  been  losing  ventures. 

ROADS 

Skill  in  building  and  sailing  ships  was  characteristic 
of  Maine  people,  but  Winthrop  needed  roads  if  it  was 
to  survive,  and  road-building  seems  to  have  been  an 
afterthought,  a  task  to  be  disposed  of  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  What  passed  for  a  road  was  a  cleared  way 
“three  Pole  wide”  (about  fifty  feet),  through  the  woods 
over  which  a  pair  of  oxen  could  drag  a  cart  in  dry 
weather.  For  six  or  eight  weeks  during  “mud-time”  in 
spring,  nothing  moved. 

Early  road-building  equipment  consisted  of  a  crew 
of  men  and  some  oxen.  The  daily  cost  was  four  shil¬ 
lings  for  a  man,  two  shillings  for  a  pair  of  oxen.  The 
obvious  job  was  to  cut  trees,  loosen  stumps  and  rocks 
where  necessary,  and  use  the  oxen  to  haul  logs  out  of 
the  way,  pull  stumps,  and  drag  rocks  on  stone-boats. 
To  carry  over  bogs  and  wet  ground  they  laid  “corduroy 
road,”  logs  laid  close  together  across  the  right  of  way, 
which  provided  bumpy  but  fairly  secure  travel.  Many 
of  these  “corduroy  roads,”  buried  deep  beneath  fill  and 
road  metal,  still  support  our  highways.  Typically,  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  work  was  a  surveyor,  not  an 
engineer.  The  direction  of  the  road  was  necessarily 
more  important  than  its  quality.  Not  for  twenty  years 
after  Winthrop’s  first  road  do  we  find  any  mention  of 
additional  road-building  equipment.  In  1787  plows 
and  carts  might  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  sur¬ 
veyor. 

Maintenance  of  such  roads  was  largely  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  farmers  whose  land  bordered  them.  They  cut 
back  the  brush  always  crowding  the  right  of  way,  and 
filled  the  worst  holes  as  a  method  of  paying  their  taxes. 
For  many  years  such  work  paid  the  entire  highway 
budget  voted  at  town  meeting. 

Horseback  was  the  general  mode  of  individual 
travel.  A  pillion  behind  the  saddle  would  carry  a 
goodwife  along,  and  often  overloaded  saddle  bags 
served  to  bring  grain  to  the  mill  or  some  produce  to 
market.  The  four-wheeled  wagon  and  the  one-horse, 
two-wheeled  chaise,  unsprung,  were  fairly  common  in 
Winthrop  by  1820,  and  carriages  were  beginning  to 
appear. 

We  have  a  description  of  freight  traffic  over  these 
roads  in  the  early  days.  Farmers  in  the  Fryeburg  area 
near  the  New  Hampshire  border  found  an  opportunity 
to  earn  cash  by  making  barrel  hoops  for  a  buyer  in 
Hallowell.  These  hoops  would  serve  in  making  hogs¬ 
heads  for  the  lively  trade  in  “W.I.  goods,”  (sugar, 
molasses  and  rum  from  the  West  Indies),  featured  in 
every  store. 

These  farmers  used  their  spare  time  in  winter  and 
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mud-time  making  great  quantities  of  hoops.  After  har¬ 
vesting  their  hay  in  late  June  or  early  July,  they  made 
up  a  train  of  hoop-laden  ox-carts,  and  headed  for  Hal- 
lowell  about  a  hundred  miles  away. 

The  only  lubricant  for  the  great  ox-cart  wheels  roll¬ 
ing  on  wooden  axles  was  animal  fat.  “Gudgeon  grease” 
came  later  with  mill  machinery.  By  the  time  this  ox¬ 
cart  train  reached  Winthrop,  dry  hubs  were  screaming 
at  an  ear-splitting  pitch.  The  noise  was  bad  enough  as 
the  carts  straggled  past,  but  there  was  worse  to  come. 
Benjamin  Packard’s  tavern  in  East  Winthrop  was  the 
last  over-night  stop  on  the  road  to  Hallowell,  and  there 
all  of  the  teamsters  assembled.  When  the  train  pulled 
out  in  the  morning,  the  dry-hub  chorus  was  a  head¬ 
breaking  racket  which  echoes  down  to  this  day. 

East  Winthrop  annually  rejoiced  at  “the  end  of  the 
hoops,”  an  indication  that  heavy  freight  movement  on 
the  road  in  summer  was  uncommon.  A  few  loads  of 
shingles  and  clapboards  from  Wayne,  Livermore,  Dix- 
field  and  Canton  would  squeak  their  way  to  Packard’s 
tavern  on  the  trip  to  Hallowed,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  summer  roads  were  deserted. 

Winter  was  the  season  for  travel  in  Maine, 
especially  for  heavy  freight.  An  old  saying  shows  a 
certain  preference  for  the  snow-packed  road:  “Maine 
is  nine  months  of  winter  and  three  months  of  damn 
poor  sledding.”  After  the  first  heavy  snow,  movement 
began.  Logs  came  out  of  the  woods  to  the  mdls. 
Lumber,  grain,  dairy  products,  meat  slid  along  good 
roads  to  Hallowed. 

Though  Boston  offered  a  better  market,  loggers 
and  farmers  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
usually  preferred  to  sled  their  products  to  Hallowed  or 
Portland  because  Maine  roads  were  so  much  better 
than  those  in  Massachusetts.  Often  the  winter  route  of 
a  highway  differed  from  a  summer  route.  Swamps  and 
other  hazards  for  summer  travel  offered  opportunities 
in  winter  for  shortcuts  and  easy  grades.  Our  ancestors 
were  not  slow  to  discover  that  the  bad  of  a  bucket  is  no 
longer  when  lying  flat  than  when  it  is  standing  upright. 

Winthrop’s  first  traffic  ordinance  had  reference  to 
this  winter  travel.  It  stipulated  that  anyone  using  a 
sled  less  than  four  and  one-half  feet  wide  would  face  a 
fine  of  three  dollars.  Evidently  narrow  sleds  fouled  the 
ruts  to  endanger  the  footing  of  oxen  and  horses. 

As  for  the  teamsters  engaged  in  hauling  this  freight, 
historians  inform  us  that  they  were  a  thrifty  lot  as  they 
always  carried  their  food  with  them  in  butter  boxes  or 
other  contrivances.  There  is  some  evidence  that  their 
equipment  included  the  jug.  In  those  days  people  were 
quite  positive  that  the  human  constitution  could  not 
endure  exposure  to  the  elements  without  the  assistance 
of  ardent  spirits  chasing  through  the  body,  warming 
and  vitalizing  its  every  function.  With  rum  at  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  per  gallon,  few  must  forego  this  elixir  of 
life. 

But  the  “little  brown  jug,”  tapered  to  a  small  base, 
offered  problems  to  a  teamster.  With  the  pitching  and 
jolting  of  his  vehicle,  the  jug  put  on  a  tipsy  perform¬ 
ance,  a  bad  example  to  its  owner.  It  was  constantly 
rolling  about,  breaking  its  handle,  to  be  remedied  with 
a  cod  line  noose,  blowing  its  cork,  or  bouncing  off  to 
crash  on  a  rock  or  lose  itself  in  a  snowbank. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Lancaster  of  East  Winthrop  gave  his 
serious  attention  to  this  inconvenience.  He  designed  a 
jug  of  which  the  base  was  at  least  as  large  as  the  belly. 
And  to  quote  his  historian,  the  delightful  W.  Harrison 
Parlin,  “After  this  pattern  he  had  one  made,  at  the 
Gardiner  Stone  Ware  Factory,  whose  beautiful  propor¬ 
tions,  and  whose  behavior  in  maintaining  a  vertical  or 
upright  position,  under  difficulties,  so  admirable,  that, 
by  unanimous  consent,  it  was  adopted  into  the  nu¬ 
merous  family  of  useful  utensils.” 

Drunk  driving  was  not  a  serious  problem  in  those 
days.  The  ox  was  a  notoriously  sober  beast,  and  a 
good  horse  knew  the  road  as  well  as  its  driver.  Mr. 
Parlin  gives  a  charming  description  of  Mr.  Lancaster, 
homeward  bound  in  the  dark  after  a  long  day  peddling 
meat  in  Gardiner,  curled  up  in  the  bottom  of  his  wagon, 
sound  asleep,  while  his  horse  trotted  confidently  toward 
his  crib. 

But  perhaps  we  should  note  that  a  tragic  Boston 
accident  in  1826  helped  spur  the  formation  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society.  In  this  case,  it  was  not 
the  jug  but  the  teamster  who  fell  off  the  wagon.  The 
familiar  expressions,  “on  the  wagon,”  and  “off  the 
wagon”  must  have  originated  somewhere. 

As  for  Winthrop’s  progress  in  building  roads  for 
teamsters  to  travel,  the  County  Court  initiated  the  first 
one  in  1768  to  connect  “Pond  Town”  (Winthrop)  with 
“the  Hook”  (Hallowell).  Chandler  was  obliged  by  the 
terms  of  his  land-grant  to  set  up  a  sawmill  and  a  grist¬ 
mill  on  the  stream  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  his 
grant,  and  there  was  probably  some  understanding 
about  the  road,  necessary  for  hauling  mill  machinery 
from  the  Hallowell  docks  to  the  stream.  The  route  ran 
from  Hallowell  to  Augusta  over  an  existing  road  to  the 
foot  of  Winthrop  Street.  It  followed  the  high  ground 
and  entered  Winthrop  Village  along  County  Road  to 
terminate  at  the  foot  of  Chandler’s  Pond  (Marana- 
cook). 

The  routes  of  Winthrop  roads  developed  as  the  set¬ 
tlers  spotted  trails  and  paths  to  visit  each  other,  to 
reach  the  mills  and  the  county  road.  Soon  after  incor¬ 
poration  in  1771,  the  town  initiated  plans  to  give  all  of 
its  settled  sections  outlet  roads  to  supplant  these  trails. 

In  1773  seven  roads  were  built.  A  road  from  the 
Narrows  connected  with  the  county  road  in  East  Win¬ 
throp.  Another  passed  to  the  north  of  Maranacook 
(Readfield)  from  Metcalf  Cemetery  by  way  of  Craig’s 
Point  through  what  is  now  Readfield  Depot  to  the 
Corner.  The  others  were  the  Narrows  Pond  road,  one 
towards  the  Augusta  road  past  the  present  East  Read- 
field  church,  a  short  part  of  the  present  Case  Road,  one 
on  the  western  side  of  Maranacook,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  county  road  from  the  “Mills”  toward  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

The  following  year  saw  a  road  built  to  “Pocasset” 
(Wayne)  to  give  those  settlers  access  to  Chandler’s 
mills.  The  route  passed  to  the  west  of  the  present 
highway,  bridging  the  stream  between  Dexter  and  Berry 
Ponds.  With  the  settlement  of  the  Androscoggin  Valley, 
this  Wayne  road,  poor  as  it  was,  became  the  great 
thoroughfare  to  Hallowell  for  Livermore,  Dixfield,  and 
all  of  northern  Oxford  County. 

From  year  to  year  Winthrop  continued  to  extend 
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its  network  of  roads  to  serve  a  growing  population. 
However,  the  real  challenge  to  Winthrop’s  road-build¬ 
ing  muscle  came  about  1816.  The  growing  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  Androscoggin  Valley  and  northern 
Oxford  County  continued  to  haul  its  products  to  Hallo- 
well  through  Wayne  and  Winthrop,  but  with  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  this  circuitous  route,  and  especially 
with  the  wretched  road  between  Wayne  and  Winthrop. 
These  people  organized  to  remedy  their  predicament  by 
constructing  a  better  and  more  direct  route  for  this 
heavy  traffic.  It  would  leave  the  road  from  Livermore 
to  Wayne  to  pass  the  upper  end  of  Pocasset  Lake  into 
North  Wayne  along  the  approximate  path  of  the  present 
Berry  Road.  From  North  Wayne  the  proposed  high¬ 
way  would  head  for  the  narrows  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Maranacook  and  bridge  the  water  about  where 
the  railroad  now  crosses.  From  there  the  new  route 
would  lead  directly  to  the  County  Road  at  East  Win¬ 
throp. 

Nathaniel  Bishop,  Winthrop’s  first  store-keeper,  dis¬ 
mayed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  this  traffic  through 
Winthrop,  and  the  profitable  trade  it  offered,  led  a 
long,  difficult  but  successful  struggle  to  advance  a 
counter-proposal.  The  result  was  Bishop’s  Road,  the 
present  main  highway  from  Wayne  to  Winthrop,  opened 
in  1821.  It  proved  good  enough  to  eliminate  the  rival 
project;  doubtless  it  was  an  important  influence  in  Win¬ 
throp  history. 

MAIL  AND  STAGE  SERVICE 

For  nearly  thirty  years  a  letter  from  the  old  home  in 
Massachusetts  or  New  Hampshire  was  a  rare  event  in 
Winthrop.  It  probably  arrived  in  the  pocket  of  a  new 
settler  or  reached  Hallowell  by  ship  and  its  destination 
through  the  kindness  of  a  teamster.  News  in  general 
was  verbal,  circulated  by  travelers  at  the  tavern. 

Winthrop  received  its  first  government  mail  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1794  when  the  Post  Office  decided  to  extend  its 
service  to  inland  towns.  It  was  a  long,  circuitous  route 
traveled  on  horseback  over  wretched  roads  unfit  for 
wheels,  fording  or  ferrying  streams.  Matthew  Blossom 
of  Monmouth  picked  up  the  mail  in  Portland,  sorted  it 
in  his  saddlebags  for  local  distribution  or  through  trip, 
and  set  off  for  Winthrop  via  Gray,  New  Gloucester, 
Lewiston,  Greene  and  Monmouth.  At  Winthrop  Ben¬ 
jamin  Allen  received  the  mail  at  his  home,  the  town’s 
first  post  office,  relieved  Mr.  Blossom  of  his  saddlebags, 
and  mounted  his  horse  for  a  circular  tour  of  Hallowell, 
Wiscasset,  Pownal  and  back  to  his  house  at  the  foot  of 
Mechanic  Row  in  Winthrop  where  he  ran  a  carding 
enterprise. 

Mail  service  was  more  picturesque  than  efficient. 
Time  of  delivery  depended  upon  the  weather,  the  rider’s 
temper  and  the  condition  of  his  horse.  Upon  approach¬ 
ing  a  settlement,  the  post-rider  gave  a  mighty  blast  on 
his  long  tin  horn  to  warn  of  his  arrival.  He  dumped  the 
mail  in  some  store  or  tavern  where  everyone  could 
sort  out  his  own  and  his  neighbor’s.  Picking  up  any 
outgoing  mail  which  someone  remembered  to  give  him, 
the  post-rider  was  on  his  way. 

As  roads  improved,  mail  service  became  more  regu¬ 
lar.  Samuel  Nash,  who  succeeded  Blossom  and  Allen 
in  carrying  the  mail,  was  able  to  use  his  gig  part  of  the 
year.  In  1807,  John  Blake  with  his  son,  Meshach,  and 


Lee  Moody,  all  of  Monmouth,  established  a  stage  serv¬ 
ice  from  Augusta  to  Portland.  When  all  went  well,  the 
trip  took  fifteen  hours.  The  most  famous  of  the  stage 
drivers  was  Thomas  Longley,  a  tall,  commanding 
gentleman,  masterful  with  horses.  He  was  a  tavern- 
keeper  of  Greene  who  kept  a  large  stable  of  good 
horses,  and  he  was  able  to  operate  relays  on  the  road 
from  Augusta  to  Portland,  at  Winthrop,  his  tavern  in 
Greene,  and  at  Gray.  Longley  took  over  the  line  in 
1814,  and  drove  it  for  twenty  years. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  for  mail  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  Longley  assumed  with  good  nature  and  un¬ 
failing  memory  the  task  of  doing  a  host  of  errands  for 
folks  along  his  route. 

As  mail  routine  became  well  established,  it  also  be¬ 
came  somewhat  more  formal.  Post  offices  appeared 
along  the  way,  some  in  homes,  but  more  in  stores  and 
taverns.  East  Winthrop  opened  its  office  in  1828  in 
the  home  of  David  Eastman.  Of  more  pride  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  neighborhood  was  the  fact  that  their 
church  spire  was  the  only  one  to  be  seen  on  the  long 
ride  from  Augusta  to  Portland. 

The  Winthrop  Post  Office  moved  from  home  to 
home  and  store  to  store  around  Winthrop  Village  as 
various  postmasters  succeeded  to  office.  It  did  not  at¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  its  own  building  until  1910. 

EARLY  NEWSPAPERS 

Probably  travelers,  teamsters  and  peddlers  carried 
more  news  to  Winthrop  people  in  the  early  1800’s  than 
did  newspapers  which  had  no  better  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

According  to  Isaiah  Thomas  of  the  famous  Wor¬ 
cester  Gazette,  a  newspaper  of  the  1790’s  needed  a 
minimum  of  600  subscribers  and  considerable  adver¬ 
tising  to  survive.  A  few  attempts  to  publish  in  Augusta 
during  that  decade  promptly  failed. 

The  early  papers  based  their  reader-appeal  not  on 
news  but  on  political  polemic.  Winthrop,  conservative 
then  as  now,  was  predominately  Whig,  and  would  read 
papers  of  that  persuasion.  The  first  successful  Whig 
paper  available  to  Winthrop  readers  was  the  Kennebec 
Journal  which  pulled  its  first  sheet  off  the  press  in  1823. 

Probably  of  greater  impact  in  the  Winthrop  of  the 
early  1830’s  was  the  violently  Anti-Masonic  Free  Press 
published  in  Hallowell.  The  dissolution  of  Winthrop’s 
strong  Temple  Lodge  is  evidence  that  the  large  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Free  Press  found  many  Winthrop  readers. 

As  the  Anti-Masonic  movement  was  part  of  the 
Whig  grab-bag  of  political  interests,  purchase  of  the 
Free  Press  by  the  Kennebec  Journal  in  1836  was  a 
logical  move  which  greatly  extended  the  Journal’s  circu¬ 
lation  and  influence. 

Winthrop’s  entry  in  the  field  of  publication  was  an 
outgrowth  of  its  interest  in  scientific  agriculture.  The 
Winthrop  Agricultural  Society,  founded  in  1818,  had 
extended  its  influence  until  it  absorbed  the  Kennebec 
Agricultural  Society  in  1832,  and  took  its  name.  The 
journal  of  this  society  appeared  in  January,  1833,  under 
the  name,  Kennebec  Farmer,  changed  after  eight  num¬ 
bers  to  the  Marne  Farmer.  William  Noyes  &  Co. 
printed  this  journal  in  Winthrop;  its  editor  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Dr.  Ezekiel  Holmes,  Maine’s  first  professor 
of  agriculture  at  Gardiner  Lyceum. 
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After  the  first  four  volumes,  the  Maine  Farmer 
moved  to  Hallowell,  nearer  to  Dr.  Holmes,  but  two 
years  later  it  returned  to  Winthrop  where  it  flourished 
until  1844.  In  that  year  a  new  owner,  Russell  Eaton, 
moved  the  journal  to  Augusta  where  he  enlarged  and 
g-eatly  improved  it.  Through  all  its  changes,  Dr. 
Holmes  continued  to  edit  the  Maine  Farmer  until  his 
death  in  1865. 

Winthrop’s  first  venture  in  newspaper  publishing 
was  the  Winthrop  Gazette  in  1866.  It  lasted  a  few 
months  and  was  followed  by  the  Winthrop  Bulletin,  a 
good  local  paper  which  held  on  for  two  years.  More 
enduring  was  the  Winthrop  Budget.  The  first  copy  of 


the  weekly,  published  by  E.  O.  Kelly,  came  off  the 
press  in  January,  1881. 

East  Winthrop  sported  a  monthly  paper,  The  Win¬ 
throp  Monthly  News,  in  1875.  It  listed  a  content  of 
“local  news  in  full,  stories,  poetry,  wit,  humor,  etc.” 
Mr.  Packard,  the  publisher,  wrote  everything  in  this 
paper,  including  the  advertisements,  and  set  the  type  as 
well.  He  also  published  another  little  paper,  Enterprise, 
and  in  October,  1880,  started  the  Banner.  This 
monthly’s  claim  to  fame  rests  in  its  serial  publication  of 
W.  Harrison  Parlin’s  Reminiscences  of  East  Winthrop 
in  the  late  1880’s. 
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Agriculture  in  Early  Winthrop 

Whitney  Hodgkins  and  Clarence  A.  Day 


Tradition  says  that  every  morning  one  fall  about 
two  hundred  years  ago  young  Millicent  Howe  counted 
all  the  apples  in  her  father’s  orchard  to  make  sure  that 
all  were  still  there  for  they  were  the  first  apples  to  ripen 
in  Pond  Town.  Then,  or  a  fall  or  two  afterward,  her 
father,  Ichabod  Howe,  crushed  a  few  apples  to  pulp  in 
a  wooden  sap  trough,  squeezed  out  the  juice  in  a  cheese 
press,  and  made  the  first  cider  in  the  infant  settlement. 
Ichabod’s  trees  grew  from  seeds  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  his  former  home  in  Massachusetts,  and 
most  of  the  fruit  must  have  been  of  inferior  quality. 
Still  the  little  natural  fruit  orchards  of  Ichabod  Howe, 
David  Foster  and  their  neighbors  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  large  orchards  of  excellent  fruit  that  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  more  made  Winthrop  one  of  the  leading 
orchard  towns  in  Maine. 

The  story  of  agriculture  in  Winthrop  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  age-old  adage  that  nothing  is  constant 
but  change.  Once  the  farm  provided  the  farmer  with 
shelter,  fuel,  nearly  all  his  food  and  clothing,  and  even 
farming  tools;  now  it  provides  shelter  and  little  else. 
Once  the  farmer’s  family  consumed  nearly  all  he  pro¬ 
duced;  now  nearly  all  his  product  goes  to  market.  Once 
he  farmed  for  a  living;  now  he  farms  for  profit.  The 
trend  of  change  over  the  years  has  been  from  the  self- 
contained,  family  size  farm  to  the  large,  specialized, 
commercial  farm  operated  strictly  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

Time  was  when  an  enterprising  young  man  could 
obtain  two  hundred  acres  of  forested  land  in  Pond 
Town,  as  Winthrop  was  once  called,  almost  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  No  money  was  involved.  He  simply  agreed  to  live 
on  the  lot  for  three  years,  clear  at  least  five  acres  of 
land  fit  for  tillage,  build  himself  a  house  at  least  twenty 
feet  square,  and  perform  certain  duties  in  relation  to 
roads,  school,  and  church.  He  also  agreed  that  some¬ 
one  would  continue  to  live  on  the  lot  seven  years  after 
the  first  five  had  expired. 

“The  common  method  of  starting  a  farm  in  the 


Sandy  River  Valley,”  said  William  Allen,  an  early  pio¬ 
neer,  “was  to  cut  down  trees  on  five  or  six  acres  the 
first  year,  burn  the  ground  over  and  plant  com  the 
next  years,  and  build  a  log  house;  cut  more  trees,  re- 
tnove  the  family  in  before  harvest  time,  live  on  com 
meal  one  year,  raise  wheat  the  third  year  and  build  a 
small  bam;  raise  English  hay,  wheat  and  rye,  and  corn 
the  fourth  year,  and  then  they  were  in  a  way  to  live 
comfortably.”  Some  of  the  younger  pioneers  varied  the 
custom  by  bringing  their  brides  with  them  when  they 
returned  the  second  season. 

Doubtless  Timothy  Foster,  Ichabod  Howe  and  their 
neighbors  followed  much  the  same  procedure.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  from  the  older,  long-settled  towns  and 
were  not  familiar  with  newland  farming.  Thus  they 
tried  to  plow  before  planting  among  the  stones,  rugged 
roots  and  giant  stumps  with  infinite  labor  and  little 
result.  Before  long  three  brothers  named  Whittier 
came  from  New  Hampshire  and  took  up  farms  in  that 
part  of  Winthrop  now  Readfield.  They  felled  the  trees 
on  twenty  acres  the  first  summer  and  went  back  home. 
The  next  spring  they  returned,  burned  the  chopping, 
piled  the  smaller  brands,  and  created  a  sensation  by 
planting  corn  among  the  logs  without  further  prepara¬ 
tion.  “Some,”  wrote  the  Reverend  David  Thurston, 
“thought  the  course  these  men  took  bordered  on  in¬ 
sanity,  but  the  com  sprang  up  and  grew.”  Not  only 
grew  but  in  spite  of  bears,  raccoons,  and  crows  it 
yielded  an  abundant  crop.  “Not  a  few  went  quite  a 
distance  to  see  it.” 

The  lesson  of  burntland  farming  was  so  well  learned 
that  it  became  quite  a  common  practice  on  new  farms 
to  fell  a  block  of  trees  each  year  to  provide  a  fresh  bum 
for  the  next  year’s  crop.  Often  the  former  block  was 
sown  to  wheat.  After  that  it  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow, 
grow  hay,  or  serve  as  pasture  until  the  stumps  had 
decayed  and  could  easily  be  removed.  One  old  settler 
told  Mr.  Thurston  that  “every  day’s  work  in  felling, 
burning,  clearing  and  sowing  yielded  him  a  bushel  of 
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wheat.  In  those  days  that  was  a  good  day’s  work.” 

Winthrop’s  pioneer  farmers  and  their  successors  for 
many  years  were  as  nearly  self  sufficient  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  be.  For  livestock  the  ordinary  farmer 
had  a  pair  of  oxen,  two  or  three  cows,  some  young 
cattle,  several  sheep,  a  hog  or  two,  and  a  few  hens. 
They  supplied  his  household  with  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
beef,  pork,  mutton  and  eggs  for  the  table  and  wool  for 
clothing.  His  crops  were  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay, 
and  perhaps  barley,  rye,  and  flax.  He  also  had  a  few 
apple  trees  (natural  fruit)  and  usually  a  small  garden. 
These  crops  provided  food  for  his  livestock  as  well  as 
for  his  family.  Fuel  came  from  the  woodlot.  Nearly  all 
he  produced  was  used  at  home  and  often  his  chief  in¬ 
come  came  from  logs  sold  at  the  neighboring  mill. 

The  only  sources  of  power  were  “elbow  grease,” 
oxen,  and  perhaps  a  wiry  little  horse.  Horses,  how¬ 
ever,  were  considered  too  quick  in  movement  for  most 
farm  work.  There  were  few  wagons  or  carts,  and  on 
many  farms  the  only  horse  or  ox-drawn  implements 
were  plow,  harrow,  drag,  and  sled,  all  made  of  wood 
often  by  the  farmer  himself.  The  oldtime  plow  was 
fashioned  from  a  single  block  of  wood  fitted  with 
handles  and  an  iron  point,  and  armored  with  straps  of 
iron  on  moldboard  and  landside.  It  was  better  equipped 
to  root  than  to  turn  a  furrow.  Add  to  these  tools  an 
axe,  hoe,  fork,  rake,  flail,  scythe,  and  sickle,  all  of 
which  the  user  could  carry  afield  in  his  hand  or  on  his 
shoulder. 

Crows  were  a  pest  in  the  cornfield  and  the  town 
repeatedly  offered  a  bounty  for  each  crow  killed.  In 
1800  it  was  twenty-five  cents  for  each  old  crow  and 
half  of  that  for  youngsters.  Farmers  had  no  fertilizer 
except  that  made  on  the  farm.  Thus  their  crops  were 
limited  somewhat  by  the  number  of  cattle  they  kept. 
An  old  saying  was  that  they  “raised  more  hay,  to  feed 
more  cattle,  to  make  more  manure,  to  raise  more  hay, 
to  feed  more  cattle,”  and  so  and  so  again.  However, 
the  early  settlers  possessed  a  few  advantages  over 
farmers  in  later  years.  There  were  no  potato  bugs,  no 
railroad  worms,  no  late  blight  and  rot  on  the  potatoes. 
Taxes  were  nominal  and  could  be  paid  in  part  by  work 
on  the  roads. 

Changes  in  methods  came  slowly  in  the  District  of 
Maine.  Two  sets  of  figures  shed  some  light  on  what 
was  happening  then  on  Winthrop  farms.  In  1800  the 
town  assessors  listed  121  horses  (not  all  on  farms), 
191  oxen,  409  cows,  and  252  swine.  In  1820  a  report 
to  the  Maine  Legislature  reported  176  horses,  370 
oxen,  602  cows,  and  461  swine.  Neither  inventory 
listed  sheep.  Principal  crops  reported  in  1820  were 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  Apples  and  potatoes  were 
not  mentioned.  Neither  list  gives  the  number  of  farms 
but  there  were  136  barns  in  1800,  and  244  in  1820. 
One  gathers  that  while  there  were  many  more  farms  in 
1820,  the  production  per  farm  remained  much  the 
same.  The  principal  change  on  the  farms  themselves 
was  from  newland  farming  among  rocks,  roots,  and 
stumps,  where  the  principal  tools  for  preparing  the 
soil  were  hoe  and  wooden  harrow,  to  oldland  farming 
in  fields,  cleared  from  those  obstructions,  where  the 
plow  could  be  used  at  a  profit. 

However,  there  was  one  development  which  was  to 


have  important  results  far  beyond  Winthrop  in  future 
years.  That  was  the  organization  of  the  Winthrop 
Agricultural  Society  several  years  before  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
February  21,  1818.  The  first  society  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  Maine  was  the  Kennebec  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  organized  in  1787,  when  there  were 
only  two  other  similar  organizations  in  America.  The 
Kennebec  Society  had  a  fitful  existence  for  some  years 
and  then  became  dormant.  Later  some  of  its  members 
became  members  of  the  Winthrop  society  which  may 
be  considered  as  its  successor.  Members  in  both  socie¬ 
ties  introduced  new  breeds  of  farm  animals,  tested  new 
seeds,  tried  new  methods,  and  prepared  and  published 
papers  on  agricultural  subjects. 

Incorporators  of  the  new  society  were  Alexander 
Belcher,  Peleg  Benson,  David  Foster,  Charles  Harris, 
Dean  Howard,  Nathan  Howard,  Joseph  Metcalf,  Issa- 
char  Snell,  Joseph  Tinkham,  Elijah  Wood,  Enoch 
Wood,  and  Samuel  Wood.  Not  all  were  farmers.  Peleg 
Benson  and  Issachar  Snell  were  physicians  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Belcher  was  a  lawyer.  Officers  elected  at  the  first 
meeting  after  incorporation  were  Samuel  Wood,  presi¬ 
dent;  Nehemiah  Pierce,  vice  president;  Joseph  Metcalf, 
corresponding  secretary;  Alexander  Belcher,  treasurer; 
and  the  Reverend  David  Thurston,  Peleg  Benson,  Issa¬ 
char  Snell,  Joseph  Norris,  and  David  Foster,  trustees. 
There  were  thirty-four  members. 

Massachusetts  aided  its  agricultural  societies  by 
granting  them  stipends  or  bounties  to  assist  them  in 
their  work.  This  act  did  not  apply  in  the  new  State  of 
Maine  and  after  some  years,  Winthrop  assumed  the 
leadership  in  securing  a  similar  stipend  here.  Major 
Elijah  Wood  headed  the  committee  which  presented 
the  matter  to  the  Maine  Legislature,  and  as  he  used  to 
say,  he  went  to  Augusta  and  “worried”  the  members 
until  they  passed  the  stipend  law  that,  with  some 
change,  is  still  in  force.  One  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  was  that  in  1832  the  Winthrop  society  en¬ 
larged  its  area  and  became  the  Kennebec  Agricultural 
Society.  Samuel  Wood  was  still  president.  The  society 
held  an  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  at  Readfield  until 
about  1930. 

The  most  important  and  far  reaching  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  the  first  farm 
paper  in  Maine  and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  issue  was  dated  January  21,  1833,  and 
the  paper  appeared  regularly  each  week  for  more  than 
ninety  years.  Winthrop  men  who  were  part-owners  in 
or  contributors  to  the  paper  during  its  first  decade  in¬ 
cluded  Gustavus  A.  Benson,  Samuel  F.  Benson,  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Fuller,  William  Noyes,  and  Elijah  and  Samuel 
Wood.  The  paper  was  published  in  Winthrop  for 
several  years,  then  moved  to  Hallowell,  then  back  to 
Winthrop,  and  finally  to  Augusta. 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Holmes  of  Winthrop  was  the  first  edi¬ 
tor,  and  held  that  position  for  thirty-two  years  until  his 
death  in  1865.  He  was  born  in  Kingston,  Mass,  in 
1801,  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1821, 
and  from  Bowdoin  Medical  School  in  1824.  Before 
coming  to  Winthrop  he  taught  agriculture  and  natural 
science  at  Gardiner  Lyceum  for  four  years,  edited 
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briefly  the  New  England  Farmer’s  and  Mechanics’ 
Journal  and  the  American  Standard,  both  published 
in  Gardiner,  and  owned  a  farm  on  the  Sandy  River  in 
the  town  of  Starks. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  one  of  the  outstanding  agricultural 
leaders  in  Maine  before  the  Civil  War.  Not  only  did 
he  exert  influence  through  the  pages  of  the  “Maine 
Farmer”-,  he  was  a  man  of  many  “firsts”.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  if  not  the  very  first  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  United  States.  He  brought  the  first  registered 
Shorthorn  bull  and  the  first  Cotswold  sheep  to  Maine. 
He  had  one  of  the  first  and  best  herds  of  Jersey  cattle 
in  the  State.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Maine 
Board  of  Agriculture,  now  the  Maine  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  an  active  antislavery  man,  and 
was  twice  candidate  for  governor  of  Maine  on  the 
Free  Soil  ticket  at  a  time  when,  as  he  said,  “there  was 
no  danger  of  my  being  elected”. 

Another  ambitious  project  of  the  Kennebec  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  was  the  publication  in  1835  of  a  book 
about  sheep.  For  several  years  sheep  owners  had  suf¬ 
fered  severe  losses  from  disease  among  their  flocks.  As 
a  result,  the  society  appointed  a  committee,  of  which 
Major  Wood  was  a  member,  to  collect  material  on  the 
care  and  management  of  sheep  and  their  diseases. 
From  this  mass  of  information,  Dr.  Holmes  prepared  a 
treatise  called  The  Northern  Shepard  which,  it  would 
seem,  was  the  second  book  by  a  Maine  author  devoted 
wholly  to  an  agricultural  subject.  The  first  was  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Dean’s  New  England  Farmer  and 
Geological  Dictionary. 

The  sheep  owned  by  the  Winthrop  pioneers  were  a 
nondescript  lot,  yielding  rank -tasting  mutton  and  little 
wool.  The  first  attempt  at  improvement  seems  to  have 
come  during  the  famous  Merino  fever.  Jefferson’s  Em¬ 
bargo  and  the  War  of  1812  closed  American  markets 
to  European  woolen  goods  and  sent  prices  of  domestic 
wool  sky  high,  especially  of  the  fine  stapled  Merino 
wool  from  which  the  finest  clothes  were  made.  In  1813 
Merino  wool  brought  two  dollars  a  pound  while  native 
wool  sold  for  sixty  cents. 

Merino  sheep  became  all  the  rage.  That  year  a 
group  of  Winthrop  citizens,  Jonathan  Pullen,  Dr.  Issa- 
char  Snell,  and  Elijah  and  Samuel  Wood  among  them, 
bought  forty  Merino  rams  from  William  Jarvis  of  Ver¬ 
mont  at  $12.50  each.  They  sold  readily  and  the  next 
year  the  men  bought  forty  more  at  double  the  price, 
and  in  1815  another  forty  at  $50  each.  Then  the  war 
was  ended,  English  woolens  flooded  the  American  mar¬ 
ket,  prices  fell,  and  the  Merino  bubble  burst  almost 
over  night.  Merino  growers  lost  heavily,  but  the  new 
blood  showed  results  in  Maine  flocks  for  a  long  time 
afterward. 

Another  improvement  in  Winthrop’s  livestock  came 
in  1818  when  Alvan  Hayward  brought  home  a  new 
stallion  from  New  York  State.  He  was  Winthrop  Mes¬ 
senger,  also  known  as  Messenger,  Old  Messenger,  and 
Kennebec  Messenger.  He  sired  some  of  the  best  trot¬ 
ting  stock  in  Maine  at  a  time  when  Maine  was  known 
for  its  excellent  roadsters.  J.  W.  Thompson  in  his 
Maine  Horses  said  that  whatever  speed  Maine  horses 
possessed  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
due  more  to  Winthrop  Messenger  than  to  any  other 


source.  Another  noted  stallion  in  Winthrop  at  that 
time  was  Quicksilver  owned  by  Jonathan  Pullen.  True, 
few  Winthrop  farmers  owned  race  horses,  but  what 
farmer  did  not  love  a  good  roadster,  and  enjoy  a  fast 
ride  on  the  ice  of  a  nearby  pond? 

The  orchard  enterprise  was  also  changing.  Most 
seedling  trees  in  the  early  orchards  bore  apples  fit  only 
for  cider,  but  cider  was  what  their  owners  wanted.  It  is 
said  that  Elijah  Wood  grafted  the  first  standard  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  orchard  of  David  Foster  about  1792.  The 
scions  were  Hightop  Sweetings  and  Rhode  Island 
Greenings.  Several  new  varieties  once  grown  locally 
originated  in  Winthrop  orchards.  Among  them  were 
the  Fairbanks,  Moses  Wood,  and  Winthrop  Pearmain. 
Another  variety,  the  Winthrop  Greening,  first  grown  in 
Ichabod  Howe’s  orchard,  was  popular  in  Central  Maine 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  Possibly  a  few  trees  may 
still  be  found  in  some  of  the  oldest  orchards.  When 
Maine  became  a  state  most  trees  were  still  seedlings, 
and  newspaper  reports  said  that  Winthrop  farmers 
made  a  thousand  barrels  of  cider  in  1819. 

Changes  soon  followed.  The  principal  causes  were 
three.  The  bitter  winter  of  1831-32  killed  or  severely 
injured  multitudes  of  more  tender  trees.  More  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  vigorous  temperance  crusade  that  lessened 
the  demand  for  cider.  Most  important  was  the  growing 
demand  for  fresh  fruit,  especially  apples  of  the  winter 
varieties.  Unprofitable  trees  were  removed,  healthy 
seedlings  were  grafted,  new  orchards  were  planted.  A 
traveler  from  Lewiston  to  Augusta  in  the  fall  of  1836 
remarked:  “In  no  part  of  Massachusetts  do  we  see  a 
greater  quantity  of  apple  trees  than  are  found  in  this 
region,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Monmouth  and  Win¬ 
throp.” 

New  orchards  called  for  young  trees  and  new  nur¬ 
series  were  established  to  produce  them.  Among  them 
was  that  of  a  Winthrop  father  and  son,  Elijah  and  Trux- 
ton  Wood.  The  grafters  were  also  busy.  ’Tis  said  that 
Moses  B.  Sears  in  1847  set  twenty-four  thousand  scions 
in  Winthrop  and  surrounding  towns.  Wrote  the  Rev. 
David  Thurston  eight  years  later:  “Farmers  find  the 
avails  of  their  orchards  the  most  profitable  productions 
of  their  lands.” 

While  orcharding  was  in  the  ascendant  other  crops 
were  meeting  difficulties.  Flax  had  been  a  common 
crop  in  pioneer  days,  but  preparation  of  the  fiber  for 
the  linen  wheel  was  slow  and  arduous.  Thus  when  cot¬ 
ton  clothes  became  commonplace  in  the  village  stores, 
farmers  gladly  banished  the  blue-flowered  flax  from 
their  fields. 

Ever  since  Pond  Town  days,  Winthrop  farmers  had 
raised  their  own  bread,  but  in  the  eighteen-thirties  they 
began  to  have  second  thoughts  for  two  reasons.  One 
was  that  old  bugbear  of  Maine  farmers,  western  com¬ 
petition.  After  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  flour  from 
western  New  York  and  beyond  poured  into  eastern 
markets  and  even  pressed  its  way  into  Winthrop  pan- 
tries.  Dr.  Holmes  scolded  farmers  roundly  for  “going 
to  New  York  to  mill,”  but  had  little  effect,  partly  be¬ 
cause  a  rabid  new  insect  had  invaded  Maine. 

This  pest  was  the  wheat  midge,  or  wheat  weevil  as 
farmers  called  it,  which  seems  to  have  reached  Win¬ 
throp  from  the  westward  about  1834.  The  tiny  fly  laid 
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its  eggs  in  the  developing  heads  of  wheat,  and  its  vora¬ 
cious  larvae  consumed  the  growing  kernels.  A  measure 
of  the  ravages  of  the  midge,  combined  with  the  use  of 
western  flour,  is  the  fact  that  Maine’s  wheat  crop 
dropped  from  over  eight  hundred  thousand  bushels  in 
1839  to  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bushels  in  1859.  Less  and  less  wheat  was  grown,  and 
then  there  was  none. 

While  Winthrop  farmers  were  having  difficulty 
growing  wheat,  Winthrop  inventors  gave  them  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  to  take  the  place  of  methods  that  had  been 
in  use  since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  The  ker¬ 
nels  had  been  beaten  from  the  straw  with  a  hand  flail 
and  winnowed  from  the  chaff  in  the  chilling  autumn 
or  winter  wind.  A  good  workman  could  thresh  and 
winnow  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  grain  a  day.  The  work 
was  hard  and  the  novice  was  in  danger  of  giving  him¬ 
self  a  resounding  blow  on  the  head. 

Many  attempts  had  been  made  both  here  and 
abroad  to  build  a  portable  machine  operated  by  power 
that  would  remove  the  grain  from  the  straw  and  chaff 
at  one  operation.  Two  brothers  in  Winthrop,  John  and 
Hiram  Pitts,  succeeded.  They  patented  their  horse 
power  in  1834  and  their  separator  in  1837.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  their  machine  worked  are  still  in  use 
although  horses  no  longer  toil  in  the  treadmill. 

However,  the  thresher  of  Luther  Whitman,  rival  of 
the  Pitts  brothers,  meant  more  to  Maine  farmers.  The 
Pitts  brothers  soon  went  West  where  there  was  a  vastly 
larger  market  for  their  product.  Luther  Whitman 
stayed  in  Winthrop  and  made  farm  machinery  until  his 
death  some  forty  years  later.  In  addition  to  his  good 
threshers,  his  factory  turned  out  horse-rakes,  cultiva¬ 


tors,  plows,  drag  rakes,  and  a  large  variety  of  small 
tools. 

The  diversity  of  Luther  Whitman’s  products  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  another  change  on  Winthrop  farms.  The  era 
of  farm  machinery  had  arrived.  First  in  the  hayfield 
came  the  revolving  rake  behind  which  the  driver 
walked.  Dr.  Holmes  had  one  of  the  first  revolving 
rakes  in  Maine.  He  next  acquired  a  springtooth,  horse- 
drawn  rake  on  which  he  rode.  His  neighbors  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  raking  hay  with  a  horse  but  they  soon 
became  borrowers  of  the  queer  contraption.  And  soon 
they  were  mowing  hay  with  horses. 

Before  the  Civil  War  Winthrop  farmers  had  no 
special  potato  machinery  except  the  cultivator.  They 
planted  potatoes  by  hand,  dug  them  by  hand,  and 
stored  them  in  the  house  cellar.  The  crop  was  easy  to 
grow.  There  were  no  potato  bugs,  and  for  a  long  time 
there  was  no  late  blight  and  its  accompanying  rot. 
Principal  varieties  were  Long  Reds  and  Chenangoes. 

Then  suddenly  the  crop  failed.  In  1843  came  the 
news  that  potatoes  were  rotting  in  New  York  State. 
In  1 844  came  late  blight.  Potato  tops  turned  black  and 
died  and  the  tubers  rotted  in  field  and  cellar.  Many  a 
farmer  harvested  fewer  potatoes  in  the  fall  than  he  had 
planted  in  the  spring.  In  the  years  that  followed,  pota¬ 
toes  sometimes  rotted  badly  and  sometimes  did  not, 
and  more  than  forty  years  passed  before  an  effective 
control,  bordeaux  mixture,  was  discovered.  Some  Win¬ 
throp  farmers  stopped  growing  potatoes,  at  least  for 
market.  Others  found  that  by  planting  early  varieties 
on  well-drained  soil  they  could  usually  harvest  crops 
fairly  free  from  rot,  especially  if  the  weather  was  dry 
in  the  fall.  Thus  they  met  another  challenge  by  mother 
nature. 
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7 

Architecture  in  Early  Winthrop 

Research  and  sketches  by  Robert  Knowles 


Of  necessity,  Winthrop’s  first  settlers  built  for  shel¬ 
ter,  not  beauty,  and  they  used  materials  at  hand  as  they 
had  no  alternative.  The  log  cabin  was  a  logical  product 
of  such  circumstances.  There  were  excellent  logs  at 
hand,  balsam  firs  which  grew  everywhere  in  low,  well- 
watered  land.  These  firs  rose  “straight  as  a  gun  barrel” 
to  yield  a  log  of  manageable  size  and  weight  up  to 
thirty-five  feet  long  with  little  taper,  and  an  ox  would 
“snake”  such  a  log  out  of  the  woods  to  the  site  of  the 
cabin.  In  the  spring  and  summer  months,  the  settler 
could  peel  such  a  log  readily  with  a  hardwood  “spud,” 
saving  the  bark  for  roofing. 

Construction  of  the  log  cabin  required  a  strong  back 
and  skill  with  the  ax.  The  strength  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  depended  upon  corners  of  fitted  notches,  and  the 
first  attempt  to  settle  a  log  into  its  place  was  rarely  the 
last.  Sometimes  it  was  the  notch  which  needed  better 
cutting,  but  trouble  could  also  come  from  a  fat  spot  or 
a  bend  in  the  log.  As  the  walls  rose  in  height,  so  did 
the  labor  of  hoisting  the  logs,  or  rolling  them  up  a 
ramp.  Rafters  presented  other  problems  as  they  ran 
lengthwise  of  the  structure  at  intervals  small  enough  to 
hold  the  crude  roofing  of  bark  or  hides  weighted  down 
with  stones. 

For  internal  lighting,  windows  used  oiled  skins  or 
cloth  instead  of  glass.  Floors  were  of  dirt,  hard-packed 
by  wear.  Clay  or  moss  filled  the  gaps  between  logs, 
and  clay  was  useful  again  for  the  fireplace.  Common 
practice  was  to  construct  the  fireplace  of  stone  with 
clay  packing  to  seal  the  stonework  to  the  logs.  The 
chimney,  made  of  sticks  and  clay,  rose  outside  the  cabin 
where  its  owner  could  tear  it  down  when  it  caught  fire. 

Construction  of  the  early  frame  house  was  not  too 
long  a  step  from  log  cabin  methods.  All  of  the  dimen¬ 
sion  stock  for  sills,  joists,  studding  and  rafters  came 
out  of  the  woods  to  be  worked  into  shape  on  the  lot 
with  saw,  ax,  and  adz.  Sound  work  required  hardwood, 
oak,  ash,  or  maple,  rather  than  fir  or  pine;  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work,  but  much  stronger  and  more  durable. 
The  builder  squared  his  logs,  or  flattened  a  side  where 
necessary,  carefully  mortised  every  joint,  and  fastened 
it  securely  with  pegs.  When  he  had  laid  his  sills  and 
floor-joists  over  the  stone  foundation,  he  could  put  to¬ 
gether  the  framework  for  walls  flat  on  the  ground  where 
the  careful  fitting  could  be  done  conveniently.  Studding 
was  wider-spaced  than  in  modem  practice,  but  much 
heavier. 

“House-raising,”  or  “barn-raising,”  was  quite  liter¬ 
ally  just  that:  it  was  a  festive,  and  often  dangerous, 
occasion  when  neighbors  rallied  to  raise  those  heavy, 
preconstructed  walls  into  place,  and  hold  them  true  to 
the  plumb-bob  while  they  were  firmly  secured.  Any 
lack  of  teamwork  or  sloppy  bracing  could  be  disastrous. 
David  Thurston  described  such  an  accident  in  the  rais¬ 


ing  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1824.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  weak  shoring  killed  three  men,  and  hurt  many 
more. 

Siding  would  come  from  the  sawmill  along  with 
boards  for  flooring  and  roofing.  Nails  were  hand- 
forged  until  the  arrival  of  cut  nails  in  the  1790’s.  The 
more  ambitious  could  use  brick  for  the  walls.  Deposits 
of  excellent  clay  were  abundant  in  the  Winthrop  region; 
common  practice  was  to  build  a  kiln,  and  burn  the 
brick  near  the  job.  As  for  roofing,  there  was  plenty  of 
good  white  cedar  at  hand  to  split  with  a  frow  for 
shingles. 

There  was  more  hard,  slow  labor  in  store  for  the 
builder  in  fitting  the  inside  trim.  All  of  the  planing  was 
his  handwork  with  wooden  block  planes,  their  steel 
bits  jammed  into  place  with  wooden  wedges.  There 
were  special  bits  for  molding.  All  told,  the  man-hours 
which  went  into  those  houses  would  stagger  the  modern 
contractor.  If  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
year  in  which  a  house  was  built,  the  chances  are  that 
the  work  took  more  than  one  year,  but  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  the  ancestors  of  these  craftsmen  had 
worked  on  cathedrals  where  progress  could  be  meas¬ 
ured  only  in  decades. 

As  for  architectural  style,  simple,  compact  “Cape 
Cods”  and  two-story  colonials  dominated  eighteenth 
century  Winthrop.  Federal  influence  with  its  columns 
and  Palladian  windows  did  not  appear  until  well  into 
the  1800’s.  Common  to  all  was  the  mammoth  central 
chimney  of  brick  with  the  number  of  flues  dictated  by 
the  necessity  of  fireplace  heating  for  the  various  rooms. 

WINTHROP’S  OLD  HOMES 
Squier  Bishop’s  Inn 

Some  of  Winthrop’s  old  homes  are  now  difficult  to 
recognize  as  modernization  has  cloaked  the  old-time 
atmosphere  and  charm.  Only  careful  examination  of 
cellars  and  other  hidden  spots  will  disclose  the  antiquity 
of  the  structure.  Such  is  the  case  with  Squier  Bishop’s 
Inn  which  stands  to-day  on  the  Old  County  Road  about 
a  thousand  feet  west  of  its  original  site.  It  may  be 
found  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  just  before  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  Old  Metcalf  Neighborhood.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  this  building  to  its  original  appearance  would 
seem  to  be  a  proper  objective  of  those  interested  in 
preserving  Winthrop’s  historical  identity.  This  little 
“Cape  Cod”  house  was  for  years  the  center  of  Win¬ 
throp’s  political,  social,  and  religious  activities;  its  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  Bicentennial  Commemorative  Plate  is  an 
honor  well  deserved. 

The  Stephen  Pullen  House  c.  1771 

In  contrast  to  Squier  Bishop’s  Inn,  the  Stephen  Pul 
len  house  of  the  same  vintage  has  been  fully  restored  by 
the  loving,  painstaking  work  of  the  Royal  family. 
Stephen  Pullen  came  to  this  area  about  1768.  Attracted 
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by  a  meadow  in  what  was  to  be  the  Metcalf  Neighbor¬ 
hood,  he  took  a  lot  there  near  the  brook  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Like  Bishop,  he  built  a  log  cabin.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  cabin  burned  while  Pullen  was  working 
some  distance  away.  He  had  stored  some  gunpowder 
in  the  cabin;  its  explosion  made  enough  noise  to  bring 
him  home. 

Pullen  served  as  Winthrop’s  first  constable  in  1771, 
and  was  probably  working  on  his  frame  house  at  the 
time.  This  “Cape  Cod”  home  now  stands  on  a  knoll 
at  the  left  side  of  Metcalf  Road  beyond  the  intersection. 

The  Nathaniel  Fairbanks  House,  1778 
Another  home  in  the  Metcalf  Neighborhood,  still 
standing  on  the  Metcalf  intersection,  is  the  house  built 
by  Nathaniel  Fairbanks  in  1778.  It  was  here  that 
Talleyrand  reputedly  breakfasted  when  he  passed 
through  Winthrop.  Another  example  of  “Cape  Cod” 
design,  this  home  has  been  modernized  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  Only  the  basic  structure  persists  to  reveal  its  age. 

The  Deacon  Metcalf  House,  c.  1790 
Deacon  Joseph  Metcalf,  a  professional  woodworker 
of  great  skill,  set  up  his  shop  in  the  Metcalf  Neighbor¬ 
hood  in  1789,  and  presently  began  to  build  his  house. 
This  home,  a  testimony  to  Metcalf’s  craftsmanship, 
stands  to-day  among  the  best  examples  of  frontier 
architecture  in  Maine.  Remarkably  well  preserved,  this 
house  displays  the  simple,  center-chimney  Georgian 
design.  The  original  detail  of  both  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  workmanship  still  stands  in  excellent  condition. 


Original  Bishop  Inn,  1769;  located  in  the  Metcalf  Neighbor¬ 
hood  approximately  1000  feet  west  of  its  original  site 
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Nathaniel  Fairbanks  House,  1778;  Metcalf  Neighborhood 


Deacon  Metcalf  House,  1790;  Metcalf  Neighborhood 


Gideon  Lambert  House,  1790;  Western  Avenue 


Jenness  Towle  House,  c.  1800;  Lakeview  Avenue 


Stephan  Pullen  House,  1771;  Metcalf  Neighborhood 


Dr.  Peleg  Benson  House,  c.  1800;  Old  Lewiston  Road 
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THE  RUFUS  PORTER  MURALS  —  Removed  from  the  old  Benjamin  House  upon  its  demolition  and  donated  to  the  State 
Archives  by  the  Depositors  Trust  Co. 


OLD  FACTORY  BUILDING 
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8 

Household  Activities 

William  Harrison  Parlin,  1812-1891 


In  the  south  end  of  the  next  building  was  the  full¬ 
ing  mill  of  A.  &  J.  Wood  —  Alonzo  and  Joseph.  This 
was  a  branch  of  business  so  intimately  connected  with 
a  state  of  society  now  obsolete;  relative  to  the  ways  and 
means  and  provided  for  clothing  the  people,  that  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  those  ways  and  means 
may  be  useful  for  the  information  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion. 

Every  farmer  kept  sheep  enough  to  furnish  wool 
for  his  family’s  use,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  to  spare.  This 
wool  was  sent  to  the  carding  machine  at  the  village, 
and  returned  in  rolls.  These  rolls  were  spun  on  a  high, 
tri-pedal  wheel,  to  be  found  at  this  day  among  the 
debris  of  the  old  garret.  Many  a  weary  mile  did  those 
faithful  old  mothers  walk,  to  and  fro,  in  twisting  those 
attenuated  threads,  to  the  mellow  music  of  the  wheel’s 
prolonged  hum,  often  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
after  all  others  of  the  household  were  at  rest.  The  all- 
absorbing  interest  of  those  mothers  was  centered  in 
their  children.  With  what  solicitude  they  watched  over 
them!  How  tenderly  they  protected  them  from  evil  in¬ 
fluence,  and  led  them  into  the  paths  of  honor  and  vir¬ 
tue!  Nor  were  the  children  wholly  wanting  in  filial  af¬ 
fection;  but  since  these,  the  best  of  all  earthly  friends, 
have  passed  away,  regret  is  often  felt  that  it  was  not 
stronger  and  more  marked.  As  it  was,  the  parents 
were  never  called  the  “old  man  and  woman”  in  those 
days.  “Young  America”  had  not  then  been  born.  He 
is  the  production  of  a  later  period,  —  but  we  digress. 

That  yarn  was  to  be  woven  into  cloth  in  those 
heavy-timbered  looms,  often  found  in  company  with 
the  old  wheels;  both  alike  now  neglected  and  forgotten. 
If  Mrs.  Jones  had  no  loom  she  took  her  yarn,  with  a 
shawl  over  her  head,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Smith’s  and 
used  the  latter’s  loom. 

The  cloth  then  went  to  the  fulling  mill,  spoken  of 
above,  to  be  fulled,  colored,  and  finished  according  to 
the  particular  use  for  which  it  was  designed.  Some  had 
been  spun  and  woven  for  one  purpose,  and  some  for  a 
different  use.  If  for  flannel,  or  women’s  wear,  it  was 
made  not  so  thick  or  heavy  as  for  men’s.  The  latter 
was  fulled  up  still  thicker,  while  the  former  was  not 
subjected  to  that  process.  Of  the  dressing  of  that 
designed  for  overcoats,  coats  and  trousers  for  men  and 
boys’  use,  we  need  not  speak,  as  it  was,  when  finished, 
similar  to  the  coarser  cloth  of  the  present  day.  All  nice 
garments  for  weddings  and  “freedom  suits”  were 
usually  made  of  English  broadcloth,  which  was  im¬ 
ported,  paying  a  heavy  duty  —  if  not  smuggled. 

For  the  dresses,  or  gowns  for  females,  old  and 
young,  for  winter’s  wear,  the  method  of  finish  was,  in 
part,  to  color  it  “corbow,”  a  color  ranging  from  light 
mahogany  to  dark  black  walnut.  The  last  process  was 

*From  W.  H.  Parlin,  Reminiscenses  of  East  Winthrop,  1891. 


to  press  it  between  plates  of  hot  iron  until  it  was  stiff 
and  glossy  —  so  stiff  that  it  would  almost  stand  alone. 

At  length,  after  tedious  waiting,  the  cloth  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  mill.  The  great  undertaking  that  super¬ 
seded  all  others  was  now  to  get  this  cloth  “made  up” 
in  season  for  the  children  to  wear  to  winter’s  school;  for 
frequently  if  in  many  families  this  was  not  done,  the 
school  must  be,  and  was  put  off.  It  was  no  small  job, 
when  the  children  numbered  from  five  to  eight  or  ten, 
and  often  more,  in  a  family.  The  girls,  with  a  little 
showing,  mostly  made  their  own,  working  late  at  night, 
often,  to  be  ready  to  attend  school  on  the  first  day,  for 
their  reputation  for  smartness  was  concerned  in  this 
matter.  In  those  days  smartness,  neatness  and  capa¬ 
bility  were  the  traits  of  character  sought  for  and  ad¬ 
mired,  rather  than  the  lighter  accomplishments  more 
esteemed  at  the  present  day.  In  fact  to  affect  too  much 
“style”  especially  if  it  interfered  with  the  practical  and 
useful,  was  a  dead  weight  on  a  girl  matrimonially  in¬ 
clined,  —  except  for  a  rich  man’s  wife. 

Number  Three 

In  our  last  we  left  the  girls  of  fifty  years  ago  mak¬ 
ing  their  gowns  out  of  what  was  called  “pressed  cloth,” 
and,  being  finished  and  in  use,  let  us  note  the  result  of 
their  labors.  That  cloth  made  warm,  durable  and  com¬ 
fortable  garments,  well  calculated  for  a  protection 
against  the  inclement  weather  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  going  to  and  coming  from  school.  Some  had 
long  distances  to  walk,  through  storms  and  drifting 
snow,  but,  protected  by  these  thick  dresses,  feet  encased 
in  leather  shoes  and  warm  socks,  and  the  head,  ears 
and  all  deeply  enshrouded  within  an  overcoming  if  not 
a  becoming  hood,  Jack  Frost’s  opportunities  for  form¬ 
ing  an  intimate  acquaintance  were  not  flattering,  how¬ 
ever  it  might  have  been  with  another  Jack  less  frigid. 
The  writer  cannot  give  a  definite  description  of  the 
make-up  of  these  garments,  lacking  a  knowledge  of 
dressmaking  nomenclature;  but  the  skirts  obeyed  the 
laws  of  gravitation  without  any  “entangling  alliances,” 
and  nature’s  locomotive  apparatus  had  free  scope.  The 
sleeves  —  yes,  “mutton  leg  sleeves,”  that  was  what  they 
called  ’em,  but,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  could  never  tell 
why;  there  was  nothing  very  “sheepish”  in  the  looks  of 
those  who  wore  them,  with  their  red  cheeks  and  spar¬ 
kling  eyes,  caused  by  long  walks  and  fierce  battles  with 
the  elements  as  they  sped  on  their  way  over  snow  drifts 
and  fences,  as  spry  and  fleet  as  a  young  hart  or  roe. 
Possibly  the  ability  to  do  this  suggested  a  “breachiness” 
of  which  the  quadruped  furnishing  the  name  was  often 
guilty;  and  hence  they  were  so  called. 

In  summer  a  calash  took  the  place  of  the  hood  as  a 
common  covering  of  the  female  head.  It  was  a  minia¬ 
ture  chaise  top,  with  rattan  for  frame  and  light  cloth  or 
silk  for  the  cover.  It  could  be  turned  back  flat  upon 
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the  shoulders,  or  brought  forward  at  pleasure.  To  facil¬ 
itate  the  latter  movement  there  were  ribbons  attached 
to  either  side,  a  slight  pull  upon  which  would  bring  the 
whole  concern  forward  into  its  normal  enshrouding 
position.  If  it  was  desired  to  exhibit  a  little  shyness, 
timidity  or  modesty,  real  or  feigned,  the  calash  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  operation.  A  gentle,  persua¬ 
sive  pull  on  one  side  at  once  hid  the  face  from  any 
desired  point  of  view,  and  the  wearer,  like  a  certain 
rose,  could  “blush  unseen.” 

Much  flax  was  raised  and  used.  It  was  “broke” 
and  “swingled”  in  the  barn  floor;  a  representation  of 
the  operation  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  an  old 
Farmers’  Almanac.  The  women  “hetcheled”  and  then 
spun  it  on  a  little  wheel,  propelled  by  foot  power,  while 
sitting  in  a  chair,  the  motion  being  similar  to  that  re¬ 
quired  in  blowing  a  reed  organ.  This  illustration  will 
be  readily  understood  by  all  young  ladies  of  the  present 
day.  This  thread  by  being  doubled  was  used  to  sew 
woolen  cloth,  to  bind  shoes,  and  for  all  purposes  where 
a  strong  thread  was  required.  Without  doubling  it  was 
used  for  shoe  thread.  It  was  woven  into  table  cloths, 
towels,  sheets,  etc.  Every  girl,  when  she  married,  was 
expected  to  have  a  large  supply  of  these  articles;  also 
beds  and  furniture  sufficient  to  commence  housekeep¬ 
ing.  The  young  man,  meantime,  had  provided  a  house 
for  their  future  home  and  had  chosen  his  line  of  busi¬ 
ness;  and,  being  thus  prepared,  they  were  married  for 
a  lifetime.  All  their  interests  henceforth  were  one;  their 
property,  their  standing  in  society,  and  their  reputa¬ 
tions  were  unreservedly  united.  No  separation  or 
divorce,  except  that  of  the  “cruel  monster,”  was  ever 
thought  of.  Now,  divorces  are  quite  common.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  our  laws  touching  that  point  are 
at  fault,  but  a  full  survey  of  the  whole  matter  must 
force  the  conclusion  that  the  matrimonial  compact  or 
alliance  is  more  incomplete,  not  embracing  “all  and 


single”  of  the  interests  involved.  Property  is  exempt 
by  law  from  a  matrimonial  compact,  and  “the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.”  Material  interests  being 
disunited,  the  mind  by  degrees,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
strays  from  its  first  unreserved  loyalty,  till  a  divorce,  at 
length,  is  the  resulting  climax.  But  we  have  neither 
time,  space  nor  inclination  for  a  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  questionable  which  is 
more  at  fault,  the  laws  and  customs  that  control  a 
matrimonial  contract  when  made,  or  those  by  which  it 
was  dissolved.  A  bow  knot,  however  spelled,  is  easily 
untied. 

The  garments  for  men  and  boys  were  made  by 
tailoresses,  who,  with  shears,  press  board  and  “goose” 
went  from  house  to  house.  It  was  a  hard,  laborious 
life  they  led,  especially  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  They 
would  be  at  Mr.  A’s  one  week,  more  or  less,  at  B.’s  the 
next,  while  C.  and  D.  impatiently  waited  their  turn. 
All  the  females  of  the  family  contributed  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  forwarding  the  great  work,  during  her  stay.  She 
cut,  basted,  sewed  and  pressed  “greatcoats,”  coats,  jac¬ 
kets  and  trousers.  Now  people  wear  overcoats,  dress- 
coats,  vests  and  pants.  Sewing  machines  were  then  un¬ 
known. 

A  family  had  their  boots  and  shoes  made  by  a 
vibrating  shoemaker,  who  packed  his  kit  in  his  apron, 
and  went,  as  did  the  tailoress,  from  pillar  to  post  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  families’  shoes,  mending  the  old  ones,  etc. 
The  shoemaking  “birds  of  passage”  were  called  “cat- 
whippers”  to  distinguish  them  from  those  doing  the 
same  work  in  their  own  shops.  The  latter  were  the 
aristocracy  of  the  “craft”  while  the  former  were  con¬ 
sidered  of  low  degree. 

This  tanyard  has  been  here  for  a  long  time.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  not  remember 
when  it  was  not  here. 


UPPER  DAM 
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Religion  in  Early  Winthrop 

Research  by  Laurence  P.  Bagley 


Sometimes  we  forget  that  many  of  our  founding 
fathers,  though  deeply  religious,  were  not  ardent  Chris¬ 
tians,  some  of  them  not  Christians  in  any  sense.  The 
Biography  of  George  Washington,  published  by  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  about  1830,  in  discus¬ 
sing  why  Washington  never  went  to  church,  explained 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  his  attendance  at  any 
church  would  give  that  denomination  an  ascendency 
over  all  of  the  other  sects.  To  be  fair  to  them  all,  he 
stayed  away  from  them  all.  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  Deist 
hostile  to  organized  Christianity,  won  election  to  the 
presidency,  and  re-election. 

Christianity,  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  came 
out  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  with 
a  bad  reputation  for  bigotry  and  thousands  of  judicial 
murders  for  witchcraft  and  other  heresies.  A  general 
revulsion  took  the  form  of  the  Enlightenment,  Deist  in 
faith,  offering  tolerance,  brotherly  love,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  as  an  alternative  to  Christianity  which  slumped  to 
an  all-time  low  in  vitality  during  the  waning  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Winthrop  was  in  particularly  bad  condition  in  this 
respect  because  it  lacked  a  long-established  church 
which  could  ride  out  the  storm  on  the  strength  of  cus¬ 
tom.  Maine  had  never,  like  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  considered  itself  a  “New  Israel,”  “A  City  upon 
an  Hill  in  the  Sight  of  all  the  World”  pledged  to  carry 
the  Reformation  to  its  highest  peak  of  perfection.  In 
Winthrop,  it  was  a  time  described  by  David  Thurston 
as  “a  season  of  great  moral  darkness  and  gloom. 
Religion  declined;  iniquities  abounded.  The  Sabbath 
was  grossly  profaned.”  The  people  “  ‘remained  like 
sheep  scattered  upon  the  mountains  without  a  shep¬ 
herd.’  ” 

During  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  Winthrop’s 
life  as  a  town,  there  were  only  about  two  years  when 
there  was  any  pretense  of  regular  services  in  a  town 
church.  Town  meetings  voted  to  appoint  committees 
to  hire  preaching,  or  not  to  hire  preaching;  they  voted 
taxes  to  build  a  church,  but  did  not  collect  them. 
Elaborate  plans  came  to  naught.  Occasionally  they 
would  try  to  hire  a  pastor  at  a  salary  to  be  paid  entirely 
in  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  wheat  at  prevailing  prices  with 
the  stipulation  that  if  the  prices  of  these  commodities 
rose,  the  payments  would  be  correspondingly  reduced 
in  quantity.  We  were  never  a  people  to  be  careless  with 
our  money.  If  clergy  felt  any  call  to  serve  in  Winthrop, 
the  call  was  not  sufficiently  loud  and  clear. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the  Congregational 
Church,  legally  the  state  church  of  the  District  of 
Maine,  was  never  truly  established  as  such  in  Winthrop. 
When  Christianity  began  to  revive  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  on  the  tide  of  a  romantic  reaction  against 
the  cold  intellectualism  of  the  Enlightenment,  all  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  represented  in  Winthrop 


experienced  the  new  vigor,  and  began  to  develop  at 
about  the  same  time. 

Doctrine 

Doctrine  was  the  basic  issue  which  split  our  popula¬ 
tion  into  these  sects.  Probably  all  of  them  would  assent 
to  the  general  statement  of  the  Puritan  divine,  Richard 
Baxter,  “When  Christ  comes  with  regenerating  grace  he 
finds  no  man  standing  still,  but  all  posting  to  eternal 
ruin,  and  making  haste  towards  hell;  till  by  conviction, 
he  first  brings  them  to  a  stand,  and  then,  by  conversion, 
turns  their  hearts  and  lives  sincerely  to  him.”  But  just 
how  this  redeeming  grace  was  to  be  obtained,  was  open 
to  argument. 

Calvinism  was  the  doctrine  of  New  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  derived  by  John  Calvin  largely  from 
Saint  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  northern  Africa  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  transmitted  to  us  by  Jonathan 
Edwards,  America’s  great  theologian.  The  core  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  was  the  doctrine  of  inability.  As  stated  by  St. 
Paul,  “So,  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.”  God’s 
punishment  for  man’s  rebellion  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  to  let  man  experience  rebellion  for  himself,  a  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  body  against  the  mind  and  will.  Man  be¬ 
came  a  slave  to  lusts  of  the  flesh,  especially  sexual 
desire,  his  will  so  warped  that  he  could  not  even  wish  to 
obey  God.  In  this  wretched  condition  he  was  headed 
straight  for  hell,  unable  to  do  any  good  thing.  Only  the 
grace  of  God  could  free  man  from  this  bondage,  and 
permit  his  will  to  return  to  its  normal  inclination  to  the 
good.  Then,  in  sincere  and  humble  repentance,  he 
would  ask  for  grace  and  receive  his  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  crucial  experience  of  revival. 

Sadly,  not  all  could  be  saved.  According  to  Augus¬ 
tine,  God  created  man  to  replenish  a  shortage  in  the 
heavenly  host  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  the  fallen 
angels  under  Satan.  God’s  mercy  must  be  limited  to 
the  number  needed.  Those  chosen  by  God’s  inscrutable 
will  to  receive  grace  were  the  elect.  The  remainder, 
reprobates  all,  would  continue  on  their  way  to  hell. 
The  elect  received  mercy;  the  reprobates  received  jus¬ 
tice,  so  there  was  no  reason  for  complaint.  “In  Adam’s 
fall,  we’re  damned,  all.” 

Calvinism  harbored  two  serious  weaknesses.  In 
the  first  place,  inability  and  responsibility  are  inherently 
contradictory.  If  a  person  could  do  nothing  about  his 
salvation,  why  bother  to  try?  Efforts  of  Calvinist 
theologians  to  avoid  this  dilemma  were  numerous  and 
ingenious,  but  unconvincing.  Secondly,  inability  was 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  daily  life  in  America 
where  folks  took  great  pride  in  their  abilities. 

The  Methodists  found  an  escape  from  these  contra¬ 
dictions  by  an  even  more  severe  estimate  of  man’s  de¬ 
gradation  under  the  burden  of  original  sin:  man  was  so 
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depraved  that  he  could  refuse  grace  even  if  God  offered 
it  to  him.  This  very  debasement  restored  to  humanity 
a  shred  of  dignity:  surely,  if  one  could  refuse  grace,  one 
could  ask  for  it.  And  if  a  humbly  repentant  sinner  in 
all  sincerity  begged  for  God’s  grace,  it  would  not  be 
denied  him.  He  would  receive  his  assurance.  This 
simple  maneuver  eliminated  both  inability  and  pre¬ 
ordained  election.  Methodists  were  protected  from  Cal¬ 
vinist  charges  of  laxity  by  an  even  sterner  asceticism 
aimed  at  all  pleasures  of  the  flesh.  John  Wesley  would 
not  permit  himself  a  single  lapse  into  levity,  “No,  not 
for  a  moment.” 

The  Society  of  Friends,  popularly  called  “Quakers” 
because  they  trembled  before  the  Lord,  short-circuited 
the  whole  complicated  tangle  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  the 
professional  clergy  with  their  hair-splitting  refinements, 
to  realize  Martin  Luther’s  famous  words:  “Every  man 
a  priest!”  They  relied  solely  on  direct,  mystical  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  Gathered  in  silence,  no  one  spoke 
unless  God  spoke  to  him  and  through  him  to  the 
assembled  people. 

The  Universalists,  called  “Liberals”  in  Winthrop, 
were  essentially  Calvinists  insistmg  upon  inability,  but 
they  refused  to  accept  the  preordained  election  of  the 
few  to  salvation.  They  believed  that  sin  would  be 
punished,  but  it  was  God’s  purpose  to  save  the  whole 
human  race  through  his  grace  as  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

None  of  these  denominational  beliefs  was  new  to 
the  world.  The  Methodists  had  precedents  in  Arminius 
and  the  Pelagian  heresy  which  Augustine  fought  so 
hard;  the  Society  of  Friends  were  of  the  same  mind  as 
the  Neoplatonists.  The  ideas  of  Universalism  had 
always  found  acceptance  among  numbers  of  Christians, 
but  had  never  been  organized  as  a  formal  church  until 
the  Rev.  John  Murray  came  from  England  to  establish 
the  first  Universalist  Church  at  Gloucester,  Mass,  in 
1780. 

While  these  variations  were  developing,  the  Con¬ 
gregational,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches  remained 
steadfast  in  their  Calvinism.  But  they  experienced  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty;  their  most  earnest  pastors  frequently 
complained  that  the  more  clearly  they  preached  “the 
Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,”  the  stiffer  the 
resistance  it  aroused  in  their  congregations.  At  long 
last,  weary  of  trying  to  meet  Methodist  competition 
with  various  diversions,  they  quietly  forgot  about  the 
grim  aspects  of  their  Augustinian  piety. 

The  Congregationalists 

So  much  for  the  background  of  Winthrop’s  early 
religious  life.  Winthrop’s  Congregational  Church  en¬ 
joyed  an  early  advantage  as  an  established  state  church 
even  though  that  connection  was  steadily  weakening. 
One  aspect  of  this  advantage  was  the  quality  of  the 
clergy  on  whom  this  church  could  call  for  leadership. 
Accustomed  to  govern  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  Congregational 
Church  had  produced  a  well-educated  clergy  of  strong 
character  ready  to  assume  leading  roles  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  almost  a  ruling  class  or  caste.  In  the 
winter  of  1799-1800,  one  of  these  men,  Jonathan  Bel- 
den,  Yale,  class  of  ’96,  came  to  Winthrop  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  promptly  stirred  up  a  revival  that  strength¬ 


ened  the  Congregational  Church,  and  helped  it  to  pur- 
suade  the  town  meeting  to  hire  this  man.  The  Reverend 
Belden  led  his  church  for  five  years  before  he  retired 
because  of  failing  health.  During  that  period  he  in¬ 
creased  the  membership  from  twenty  to  sixty-three. 

Another  young  missionary  of  the  same  type,  David 
Thurston,  Dartmouth,  class  of  ’04,  working  in  Maine 
for  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  supplied 
Winthrop’s  pulpit  a  few  times  after  the  departure  of  the 
Rev.  Belden.  Much  impressed,  the  congregation  per¬ 
suaded  the  town  to  hire  David  Thurston  who  took  up 
his  duties  in  January  1807.  Thus  Winthrop  acquired  a 
great  asset,  one  of  its  outstanding  leaders  of  all  time. 

In  appearance,  David  Thurston  was  tall,  lean,  dig¬ 
nified  of  bearing,  gracious  of  countenance.  In  his  work 
he  was  well  organized  and  systematic.  He  was  inter¬ 
ested  and  involved  in  every  social  enterprise  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  Winthrop.  He  taught  school  in  his  study, 
helped  form  the  Agricultural  Society,  literary  societies, 
missionary  and  other  Evangelical  organizations.  An 
expert  horseman,  he  was  in  the  saddle  much  of  the 
time.  The  records  show  that  in  1812  he  rode  1467 
miles  on  trips  to  attend  meetings  of  societies,  associa¬ 
tions,  councils,  boards  of  trustees  and  other  groups.  In 
that  year  he  preached  147  sermons,  made  80  pastoral 
calls,  330  ordinary  calls  and  52  friendly  visits. 

Among  his  many  achievements,  David  Thurston 
was  president  of  the  American  Missionary  Society,  for 
fifty  years  a  trustee  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society, 
and  in  1850  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Frankfort,  Germany. 

One  of  Thurston’s  most  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ments  was  to  open  a  Sunday  School  in  1808.  That 
gives  him  a  tie  for  third  place  in  the  United  States. 
Bishop  White  started  his  First  Day  Society  in  1790 
after  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  his  ordination  in 
England  where  he  picked  up  the  idea.  Samuel  Slater 
had  a  Sunday  School  at  his  cotton  mill  in  Pawtucket, 
R.I.  in  1797.  He  brought  the  institution  from  England 
as  a  standard  piece  of  textile  mill  equipment.  Children 
who  worked  in  the  mill  fourteen  hours  a  day,  six  days 
a  week,  could  not  be  abandoned  to  the  temptations  of 
idleness  on  Sunday.  Their  Sunday  School  sessions 
lasted  six  hours.  In  1808,  some  Philadelphia  ladies 
organized  their  Union  Society  to  teach  poor  girls  how 
to  sew,  read,  write  and  memorize  Bible  passages.  They 
soon  had  Sunday  Schools  in  operation,  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  girls  in  one  of  them. 

Thurston’s  school  appears  contemporary  with  the 
Union  Society  and  a  male  society  like  it  in  Philadelphia. 
We  may  be  sure  that  his  school  did  not  resemble  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  to-day.  Those  first  schools  were  not  church 
functions  in  any  sense;  they  were  religious  only  as  all 
education  was  religious  in  those  days.  Thurston  taught 
school  for  the  town;  this  class  was  doubtless  just  an¬ 
other  class  in  his  study  for  children  who  could  not  at¬ 
tend  school  on  other  days.  But  Thurston  was  remark¬ 
able  in  not  regarding  this  activity  as  a  violation  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Schools  were 
strictly  lay,  and  could  not  find  a  preacher  to  bless  their 
meetings. 

Winthrop’s  Congregational  Church  discharged 
David  Thurston  in  1851  after  he  had  served  with  dedi- 
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cation  forty-four  years.  The  break  is  presumed  to  be 
due  to  Thurston’s  insistence  upon  his  people  endorsing 
the  antislavery  crusade.  But  that  trouble  may  have 
been  more  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of  the  final 
separation.  A  liberal  in  social  reform,  Thurston  re¬ 
mained  a  conservative  fundamentalist  in  doctrine.  He 
consistently  expounded  “the  Faith  once  Delivered  to 
the  Saints”  in  the  most  stark,  uncompromising  terms. 
Probably  his  congregation  had  sniffed  the  sulphurous 
fumes  of  hellfire  and  brimstone  too  often  for  too  long. 
Defection  to  more  liberal  Methodism  was  rampant. 

The  Methodists 

The  Methodists  were  off  to  an  early  start.  In  1793, 
Jesse  Lee,  itinerant  preacher  working  out  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  delivered  a  sermon  in  Winthrop.  The  following 
year  Lee  organized  his  Readfield  Circuit  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  Hallowed  to  the  Sandy  River  including 
Winthrop,  where  a  class  formed  in  the  Fairbanks  area 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Philip  Wager. 
Nathaniel  Bishop,  experienced  as  a  local  preacher,  was 
a  member  of  that  little  class  of  five  members,  and  he 
became  the  real  founder  of  Methodism  in  Winthrop. 
On  August  24,  1798,  Jesse  Lee  brought  Bishop  Francis 
Asbury  to  Winthrop  with  him  for  a  service  in  the  un¬ 
finished  meeting  house.  Of  course  Nathaniel  Bishop 
entertained  both  Lee  and  Asbury.  If  Winthrop  has  a 
spare  bronze  tablet  to  honor  distinguished  visitors,  it 
would  find  good  use  in  marking  the  footsteps  of  that 
great  and  good  American,  Francis  Asbury. 

Brother  Nathaniel  Bishop  held  his  little  band  to¬ 
gether,  and  managed  regular  services  every  two  weeks 
during  the  years  1806-1808  in  the  Fairbanks  school 
house  in  the  western  part  of  Winthrop.  Frequently  he 
brought  local  preachers  from  other  towns  to  add 
interest  to  these  meetings.  In  1811,  his  group  incor¬ 
porated,  promptly  applying  to  the  town  for  its  share  of 
the  ministerial  fund.  The  town  turned  down  this  plea, 
but  released  the  Methodists  from  taxation  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  fund.  Determined  to  hold  weekly  services  on 
a  par  with  the  Congregationalists,  the  little  class  of  only 
fifteen  members  built  a  church  in  1825.  Oddly,  the 
laying  of  the  comer  stone  was  a  Masonic  service.  Be¬ 
fore  the  roof  was  on,  Joshua  Soule,  Maine’s  first  Metho¬ 
dist  bishop,  preached  the  first  sermon  within  those 
walls. 

The  daring  of  Brother  Bishop  and  his  followers  in 
building  a  church  paid  off  handsomely.  Within  a  year 
membership  nearly  tripled  to  forty;  by  1836  they  could 
muster  108,  many  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Con¬ 
gregationalists. 

The  Baptists 

While  the  Methodists  were  rising  to  challenge  the 
Congregationalists  in  the  Village,  the  Baptists  were  ris¬ 
ing  quite  as  rapidly  in  the  east.  There  were  Baptists 
in  East  Winthrop  very  early,  and  Elder  Potter  came 
over  from  Litchfield  to  preach  to  them  a  few  times  in 
1791,  but  the  first  focus  of  strength  developed  in  East 
Readfield  where  a  large  congregation  built  up  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Case.  The  Baptists  asked 
for  their  share  of  the  ministerial  fund  in  1809,  and, 
like  the  Methodists,  received  only  relief  from  taxation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  East  Winthrop  Baptists  at¬ 


tended  the  East  Readfield  church  until  their  growth  in 
numbers  warranted  a  church  of  their  own.  To  realize 
this  ambition,  thirty  members  left  East  Readfield  in 
1823,  and  their  lovely  edifice  in  East  Winthrop  was 
dedicated  on  November  tenth  of  that  year. 

A  feature  of  this  church  was  a  gallery  for  singers 
at  the  rear  of  the  church  above  the  pews,  facing  the 
pulpit,  also  raised  by  eight  steps.  East  Winthrop, 
always  rich  in  music,  was  strengthened  by  good  voices 
from  the  local  singing  schools.  Competition  for  the 
post  of  leading  soprano  was  keen;  the  committee  finally 
voted  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Simeon  Cary,  grandmother  of 
the  celebrated  singer,  Annie  Louise  Cary.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  service  in  this  church  during  its  early  days  is 
included  in  this  chapter. 

The  year  following  the  erection  of  the  East  Win¬ 
throp  Baptist  church  saw  one  of  the  strongest  revivals 
in  Winthrop’s  history  under  the  leadership  of  Phineas 
Bond,  a  licensed  Baptist  preacher.  By  the  end  of  1824, 
church  membership  numbered  112,  almost  a  four-fold 
growth. 

These  Baptists  were  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  but  their 
historical  development  carried  a  strain  of  liberalism 
which  inclined  their  teaching  toward  universalism,  which 
made  the  burden  of  belief  much  easier  to  carry. 

There  were  some  Free  Will  Baptists  in  Winthrop 
and  Wayne  who  built  a  church  on  the  line  between  the 
two  towns,  but  subsequently  moved  to  another  church 
in  Wayne. 

The  Society  of  Friends 

The  Society  of  Friends  developed  strength  very 
early  in  the  area  now  known  as  Winthrop  Center,  and 
it  has  continued  to  claim  that  region  ever  since.  The 
Friends  seem  to  have  huddled  there  for  mutual  comfort 
amid  the  Congregationalists  who  were  quite  hostile  for 
many  years. 

The  Friends,  though  few  in  number,  showed  greater 
vitality  as  a  sect  than  their  Calvinist  critics  during  the 
waning  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  less 
troubled  by  the  Enlightenment  as  they  had  absorbed 
that  era’s  views  of  tolerance,  practical  benevolence,  and 
distrust  of  the  clergy. 

The  origin  of  this  group  appears  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  missionary,  David  Sands,  who  visited  Win¬ 
throp  in  1777,  held  several  meetings,  converted  a  few, 
and  interested  many  more.  In  1792,  twelve  families 
with  twenty-five  children,  led  by  Stewart  Foster,  David 
Foster,  Ephraim  Stevens,  Samuel  Stevens  of  Readfield, 
and  Daniel  Robins,  joined  by  their  wives,  and  Moses 
Wadsworth,  organized  their  Society  of  Friends  in  Win¬ 
throp  Center.  By  1798  they  were  strong  enough  to 
build  a  meeting  house  on  land  donated  by  Stewart  Fos¬ 
ter.  This  building  was  the  first  house  of  worship  in 
Winthrop  to  be  heated.  The  other  churches,  as  they 
rose,  for  many  years  found  warmth  only  in  enthusiasm. 
For  heat,  the  Friends  installed  “the  Potash  Kettle,”  so 
called  for  its  resemblance  to  the  device  used  to  evapo¬ 
rate  a  solution  of  woodashes  to  produce  potash  powder. 
The  stove  was  a  cylinder  of  brick  with  a  door  in  front, 
a  flue  in  back,  and  an  inverted  kettle  on  top  to  serve  as 
a  lid. 

Under  the  leadership  of  such  stalwarts  as  John 
Whiting,  described  as  “very  young  for  such  an  old 
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man,”  and  Ezra  Briggs,  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Win- 
throp  prospered  modestly  but  solidly.  By  1850,  the 
number  of  members  had  grown  to  seventy. 

The  Universalists 

The  Universalists  held  occasional  services  in  school 
houses  during  the  early  1800’s,  and  organized  as  a  cor¬ 
porate  body  in  1818  with  forty-one  members  from 
Winthrop,  Wayne,  and  Readfield.  Winthrop  seems  to 
have  accounted  for  about  half  of  the  church’s  strength. 
The  leaders  were  Moses  Johnson,  John  Morrill  and 
Jacob  Nelson.  The  Rev.  Mace  served  the  three  towns, 
holding  about  half  of  these  meetings  in  Winthrop. 

The  Winthrop  members  were  numerous  enough  to 
form  their  own  church  by  1837.  About  fifty  signed 
their  constitution.  The  following  year  they  built  what 
Thurston  described  as  “a  very  neat  and  commodius 
edifice”  in  the  Village  opposite  the  Methodist  Chapel. 
This  First  Universalist  Society  of  Winthrop  chose  as 
their  pastor  the  Reverend  George  W.  Quinby  who 
edited  and  published  the  weekly  Gospel  Banner  in 
Augusta.  The  Rev.  Quinby  served  his  congregation 
faithfully  for  over  thirty  years,  at  times  sharing  his 
ministrations  with  Litchfield  and  Wales. 

In  1880  this  group  merged  with  similar  sects  to 
form  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  and  Unitarian  preachers 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  several  years.  Their  last  pastor 
was  the  Reverend  A.  E.  Russell,  in  1903-1904,  who 
wanted  to  modernize  the  building,  and  restore  this 
church  to  its  former  strength.  The  Rev.  Russell,  dis¬ 
covering  he  had  embraced  a  hopeless  cause,  turned  his 
energies  to  more  promising  fields  of  labor. 

Secular  uses  then  claimed  the  building.  When  H. 
Clair  Miller  converted  it  to  a  motion  picture  theatre, 
he  donated  the  old  Universalist  podium  to  the  School 
Board,  and  it  found  its  way  to  the  Town  Hall  where  it 
now  serves  the  moderator  at  town  meetings. 

Relations  between  Denominations 

During  Winthrop’s  early  years,  relations  between 
denominations,  especially  those  of  the  Congregational- 
ists  with  the  other  sects,  were  not  good.  The  Congre- 
gationalists,  accustomed  for  two  centuries  to  cast  out 
heretics,  and  rule  without  dispute,  were  naturally  dis¬ 
mayed  to  see  the  rise  of  strong,  competitive  churches 
which  they  were  powerless  to  eliminate. 

And  there  were  specific  irritants.  The  battle  over 
the  ministerial  fund,  in  which  everyone  took  up  cud¬ 
gels,  lasted  twenty-five  years.  During  all  of  this  time, 
the  fund,  well  invested,  grew  rapidly  to  become  more 
worth  the  fight.  By  1833  the  amount  involved  had  in¬ 
creased  from  the  original  $840  in  1799  to  over  $4600, 
very  important  money  for  those  days. 

The  nasty  quarrel  of  the  fund  laid  to  rest,  there 
was  another  cause  for  antagonism.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists,  accustomed  to  a  highly  educated  ministry, 
tended  to  view  as  desolate,  “destitute,”  people  served 
by  unschooled  Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers.  This 
difference  in  the  training  of  the  clergy  was  not  a  trivial 
issue  of  pure  snobbery:  it  went  deeply  into  doctrine, 
and  showed  clearly  in  the  church  services.  The  sermon 
was  the  principal  Protestant  sacrament,  the  means  of 
grace.  The  Congregational  clergy  laboriously  wrote 
their  sermons.  They  were  trained  in  the  style  popu¬ 
larized  by  the  English  divine,  “Painful”  Perkins,  so 


called  because  he  took  great  pains.  In  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  Holy  Bible  replaced  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Mother  church  as  the  final  authority  in  all  matters  of 
faith.  The  purpose  of  the  sermon  as  a  sacrament  was 
to  milk  the  last  drop  of  meaning  from  the  sacred  text 
for  the  eternal  benefit  of  the  assembled  souls. 

For  this  worthy  purpose,  the  clergy  attacked  the 
selected  text  at  four  levels  of  symbolism:  the  literal,  or 
historical  meaning,  the  allegorical,  or  typical  signifi¬ 
cance,  the  tropological,  or  moral  level,  and  finally,  the 
anagogical,  or  spiritual  climax.  They  would  proceed  in 
orderly  succession  interlarding  their  discourse  with 
suitable  exhortations  and  perorations.  And  they  also 
divided  their  sermons  to  suit  the  classes  of  people  con¬ 
fronting  them.  Thomas  Hooker,  after  satisfying  the 
intellects  of  the  respectable  owners  of  the  front  pews, 
would  turn  his  attention  to  the  lesser  folk  in  the  free 
seats:  “As  for  you,  Drunkards!  Adulterers!  This  is  your 
Portion!” 

The  Methodists  and  Baptists,  confident  in  St. 
Augustine’s  precept  that  God  would  tell  a  Christian 
what  he  needed  to  know,  despised  the  written  sermon; 
they  wanted  their  discourse  straight  from  the  heart,  and 
valued  sincerity  far  above  education.  When  a  preacher 
ran  out  of  material,  he  might  call  a  recess,  and  retire 
for  a  few  minutes  of  meditation  to  renew  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  then  start  anew.  The  Congregationalists  were 
hostile  to  this  “enthusiasm”  as  more  likely  to  lead  souls 
astray  than  to  save  them.  A  kindred  practice  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  Congregationalists  was  the  freedom 
granted  to  women  to  rise  in  church  and  publicly  bear 
witness.  This  was  strictly  a  male  function  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  mind. 

Hostility  to  the  Society  of  Friends  was  a  Puritan 
custom  of  long  standing.  Their  distinctive  garb  and 
speech  made  them  an  easy  mark,  while  their  mystical 
practices  opened  them  to  a  variety  of  doctrinal  charges. 
When  the  Congregationalists  held  their  church-raising 
in  1824,  they  specifically  excluded  “Quakers”  from  the 
festivities.  Learning  of  the  accident  which  cost  three 
lives,  the  Friends  were  grateful  for  the  discourtesy,  but 
when  a  second  attempt  at  church-raising  resulted  in  a 
second  crash,  with  no  fatalities,  the  Friends  could 
clearly  see  the  hand  of  God  raised  in  retribution. 

But  the  Society  of  Friends  was  safely  tucked  away 
in  Winthrop  Center  while  the  Baptists  were  over  in  East 
Winthrop.  This  left  the  Methodists  to  face  the  music 
on  Main  St.  The  Rev.  David  Thurston  would  have 
been  pleased  to  warn  the  Methodists  out  of  town  had 
he  the  power  once  vested  in  his  office.  According  to 
a  credible  story  which  comes  down  to  us,  he  did  the 
best  he  could.  Accosting  a  Methodist  minister,  Thurs¬ 
ton  observed:  “You  Methodist  folks  have  no  business 
here.  You  have  not  an  educated  ministry.  You  have 
no  Doctors  of  Divinity.”  The  response  was,  “Our 
divinity  does  not  need  any  doctoring.” 

Intense  rivalry  seems  clear  in  the  construction  of 
churches:  Baptist,  Congregational  and  Methodist 
churches  all  went  up  at  about  the  same  time  in  the 
years  1823-1825. 

But  counter  forces  were  at  work.  Education  had 
always  ranked  high  among  New  England’s  values. 
Baptist  and  Methodist  laity  organized  a  sustained  drive 
to  educate  their  ministry.  The  idea  was  to  provide 
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scholarships  for  promising  young  converts  of  revivals 
which  would  put  them  through  school,  and  prepare 
them  properly  for  service  at  home  or  among  the  distant 
heathen.  The  leader  in  this  field  was  the  American 
Education  Society,  founded  in  Andover,  Mass,  in  1814. 
This  society  was  presumably  non-sectarian,  but  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  laity  had  their  own  societies.  A 
favorite  school  for  the  Baptists  was  Waterville  Acad¬ 
emy.  Scholarships  were  $60.00  per  year,  a  sum  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  all  expenses,  including  candles. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort  over  the  years,  the  clergy 
of  both  of  these  denominations  achieved  a  quality  not 
to  be  scorned. 

A  more  significant  development  looked  beyond 
peaceful  coexistence  of  Protestant  denominations  to 
active  cooperation.  The  Protestant  laity,  weary  of 
doctrinal  hair-splitting,  clerical  niceties  and  nastiness, 
wanted  to  get  on  with  the  main  job:  conquering  the 
world  for  Christ.  It  was  a  powerful  Evangelical  move¬ 
ment  dominated  by  the  leading  businessmen  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  They  used  the  latest 
organizat’onal  and  propaganda  techniques  to  mount  a 
crusade  which  swept  the  United  States,  leaving  an  in¬ 


delible  mark  on  our  country’s  character.  Following 
the  lead  of  the  British  in  their  ideological  warfare 
against  the  French  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  they 
organized  Bible  Societies,  Sunday  School  Unions,  Tract 
Societies,  Education  Societies,  Missionary  Societies. 
All  of  these  interlocking  groups  were  on  the  same 
model:  they  were  non-sectarian,  and  required  no  re¬ 
ligious  tests.  They  were  all  publishing  organizations 
which  flooded  the  country  with  printed  Evangelical 
propaganda  subsidized  by  the  contributions  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  Professional  agents  of  these  societies  “swarmed 
over  the  land  like  locusts”  leaving  their  trails  of 
auxiliary  societies  behind  them. 

Winthrop,  like  every  other  community,  experienced 
the  effects  of  this  crusade.  All  of  the  denominations 
prospered;  sectarian  warfare  ceased.  Charles  M.  Bailey, 
the  leading  Friend,  would  contribute  the  services  of  his 
Praying  Band  to  any  revival,  and  he  couldn’t  care  less 
what  denomination  it  was.  He  gave  a  beautiful  pulpit 
Bible  to  the  Methodist  Church.  And  wonder  of  won¬ 
ders,  in  1841,  Winthrop’s  Methodists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  held  a  joint  revival  meeting.  An  era  of  good 
feeling  had  opened. 
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Church  Service  in  East  Winthrop,  1823* 

William  Harrison  Parlin,  1812-1891 


This  church  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1823. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  vicinity  had  long  felt 
the  need  of  a  house  for  public  worship,  and  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  effort  to 
be  made  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Previous  to  this  time, 
those  attending  meeting  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
church  on  the  hill,  this  side  of  Winthrop  Village,  on  the 
old  road  leading  thence,  or  cross  to  East  Readfield, 
some  two  miles.  Those  who  were  Congregationalists 
attended  the  former  meeting,  while  the  Baptists,  being 
somewhat  the  more  numerous,  the  latter.  That  old 
meeting  house  at  the  end  of  the  road  beyond  Elder 
Case’s  was  a  fair  type  of  all  such  buildings  in  use  in 
country  towns  at  that  time.  For  the  information  of  the 
present  generation  and  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
older  people  as  to  the  customs,  practices  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  “ye  olden  time”  let  us  briefly  describe  it  and 
the  services  held  therein. 

It  was  a  two  storied,  square,  unpainted,  barn-like 
structure,  with  no  steeple,  no  bell,  no  blinds,  no  chim¬ 
ney,  no  stove,  no  fire,  carpet  nor  organ.  Whether  this 
one  had  a  sounding  board  over  the  high  raised  pulpit  is 
not  remembered,  but  such  was  a  common  fixture  in 
country  churches  then,  so  as  to  save  and  condense  the 
sound  of  the  speaker’s  voice  and  cause  it  to  rebound 
and  strike  the  audience  with  an  overpowering,  if  not  a 
convincing  force.  The  pews,  properly  speaking,  were 
“pounds;”  six  or  eight  feet  square,  boxed  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  just  above  the  tops  of  which  the 
heads  of  grown  people  were  visible  when  sitting,  while 
the  children  at  any  time  were  below  the  line  of  hori¬ 
zontal  vision.  The  seats  ran  all  around  the  enclosure, 
except  the  door,  and  when  once  the  family  was  all 
safely  “corralled”  and  the  door  closed  and  buttoned  by 
not  only  the  reputed  but  actual  head  of  the  family,  all 
ingress  or  egress  was  ended,  except  for  reasons,  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  that  stern  patriarch,  whose  responsibility 
in  the  premises,  self  judged,  was  no  less  than  that  of 
St.  Peter  himself. 

With  no  fire  in  winter,  the  congregation  sat  through¬ 
out  the  long  extended  services,  apparently  believing,  as 
do  the  Hindus,  that  the  crucifixion  of  the  body  is  the 
soul’s  salvation.  The  men  had  great  coats,  apparently 
with  five  or  six  capes,  but  in  reality  but  one  full  one, 
the  others  being  merely  strips  of  cloth  sewed  under  and 
falling  below  the  one  next  above,  respectively,  until  the 
requisite  number  was  obtained.  The  females  had  a  muff 
and  tippet  and  —  well,  we  forgot  the  footstoves  when 
we  said  “with  no  fire.”  Those  private,  female  foot- 
stoves  were,  in  a  small  way,  great  irradiators  of  comfort; 
the  forerunners  of  the  large  public  stove  and  furnace 
now  used  and  enjoyed  in  all  public  buildings.  These 
foot-stoves  somewhat  resembled  a  bird  cage.  There 

*From  W.  H.  Parlin,  Reminiscences  of  East  Winthrop,  1891. 
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was  a  tin  box,  say  six  inches  high  by  eight  square,  with 
a  door,  placed  loosely  within  a  wooden  frame  with  bail, 
a  dish  suitable  for  the  purpose  filled  with  live  coals, 
with  ashes  on  top,  placed  within,  completing  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  feet,  resting  upon  the  frame  while  riding 
or  sitting  in  a  cold  room,  were  rendered  warm  and 
comfortable.  Thus  much,  or  little,  by  way  of  comfort 
for  the  older  people,  but  alas  for  the  youth,  especially 
the  boys.  A  great  coat  on  a  small  boy  was  incompati¬ 
bility  personified.  Being  in  “the  heat  of  youthful 
blood,”  that  and  their  short  jackets  were  sufficient  pro¬ 
tectors  from  cold,  even  if  minus  underclothing. 

The  ministers  preached  extemporaneously,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  it  was  doubtful  if  many  of  them 
could  write  a  logical,  grammatical  sermon  if  attempted 
or  desired.  But  it  was  not  desired,  for  there  existed 
among  the  people  a  very  strong  prejudice  against 
written  sermons.  The  ministers  had  but  small,  if  any 
libraries,  but  the  Bible  was  well  studied,  so  that  they 
could  quote  from  memory  large  portions  of  it,  giving 
book,  chapter  and  verse. 

When  the  text  had  been  announced  the  Bible  was 
closed  and  laid  aside,  and,  not  unfrequently,  all  further 
consideration  of  the  text  also.  These  sermons  had  heads 
innumerable,  but  the  bodies  or  subjects  of  each  were 
nearly  the  same.  When  the  divisions  and  subdivisions 
had  reached  the  ’teens,  at  the  announcement  of  each 
subsequent  one  a  cold  shiver  would  seem  to  run  through 
the  audience  involuntarily.  The  sermon  was  profusely 
interlarded  with,  “My  brethren,”  “My  dear  brothers 
and  sisters,”  “My  dear  frins,”  etc.  These  and  like  ex¬ 
pletives  were  sandwiched  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  a 
wanting  word  or  span  the  chasm  of  a  forgotten  thought. 
They  were  very  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  “keep  it  agoing,”  —  which  was  the  defini¬ 
tion,  once  given  by  a  minister,  of  extemporaneous 
preaching.  These  sermons  were  usually  an  hour  or 
more  long. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  and  illogical 
methods  of  those  old-time  ministers,  they  were  faith¬ 
ful,  self-denying  and  sincere.  To  use  a  common  ex¬ 
pression,  many  preached  “for  nothing  and  found  them¬ 
selves.”  Some  worked  their  farms  week  days  and 
preached  Sundays.  Their  influence  was  for  good,  and 
helped,  in  a  great  degree,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  cor¬ 
rect  principles  upon  which  the  moral  structure  of  New 
England  society  now  securely  rests. 

They  sung  “Old  Hundred,”  “St.  Martin,”  “Mear,” 
“Broad  is  the  road,”  etc.  They  sung  “by  hand”  —  that 
is,  with  no  instruments.  The  leader  “set  the  tune”  with 
a  pitch-pipe. 

At  the  time  instruments  were  being  introduced  to 
assist  the  singing  there  was  much  contention.  Some 
thought  it  sacrilegious,  especially  to  use  a  demoralized 


fiddle,  one  on  which  dancing  tunes  had  been  played, 
while  others,  less  conservative,  would  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  instruments  provided  none  but  good, 
moral,  virtuous  violins  were  employed,  or  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  like  moral  character,  that  moved  in  the  best 
of  society,  had  kept  good  hours  and  company  and 
whose  strings  had  vibrated  to  nothing  faster  or  more 
joyous  than  Old  Hundred  or  other  psalm  tunes  of 
solemn  sound.  But  one  minister  in  Massachusetts,  be¬ 
ing  in  advance  of  the  times,  marched  into  a  singing 
school  with  his  violin  under  his  arm,  which  caused 
much  surprise  and  astonishment;  perceiving  which,  he 
remarked  that  “David  played  on  an  instrument  with 
ten  strings  and  I  propose  doing  what  I  can  with  four.” 
Whether  his  effort  was  a  musical  success  we  do  not 
know,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  struck  the  “key 
note”  of  correct  principle.  How  any  one,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hands,  upon  almost  every  page  of  which, 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  mention  is  made  of  the 
use  of  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  of  public  and  private  worship,  could  find  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds  of  opposition  to  their  introduction 
and  use,  now  appears  incomprehensible.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  when  we  reflect  that  the  whole  denomina¬ 
tion  of  our  friends  the  Quakers  incorporated  into  their 
articles  of  faith  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  music, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  both  from  their  public 
assemblies  and  private  dwellings.  But  the  world  moves, 
and  correct  principles  upon  this  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
jects,  now  occupy  the  ground  formerly  encumbered  by 
bigotry  and  superstition. 

At  the  noon-tide  recess  the  entire  congregation,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  few  residing  at  no  great  distance,  quickly  re¬ 
paired  to  the  nearest  dwelling  to  warm  their  benumbed 


limbs  and  discuss  the  contents  of  their  lunch  boxes  and 
baskets.  This  was  a  peculiarly  interesting  feature  of 
the  day’s  doings.  Like  the  primitive  Christians,  they 
“had  all  things  in  common.”  Each  matron  had  pre¬ 
viously  taxed  her  culinary  skill  to  the  utmost,  to  equal, 
if  not  surpass,  her  neighbor.  Each  felt  highly  compli¬ 
mented  if  public  taste  inclined,  however  slightly,  in  her 
favor.  The  minister  had  a  difficult  if  not  a  dangerous 
role  to  play  in  those  fireside  picnics.  He  was  coaxed, 
urged,  importuned  and  persuasively  forced  and  driven 
to  “honor  the  feast”  by  partaking  of  every  sort  of 
everyone’s  contributions.  “Eat  it,  Elder,  it’s  good; 
spice  and  colarnder  in  it,”  was  one  old  lady’s  ejacula¬ 
tory  utterance  on  one  occasion.  If  he  declined  any  of 
the  numerous  invitations  it  might  lead  to  a  rupture  of 
the  church,  and,  if  he  partook  of  all,  it  might  produce 
a  like  personal  effect,  were  it  not  that  those  old  minis¬ 
ters,  the  most  of  them,  were  strong  of  body,  hale  and 
hearty,  and  could  readily  eat  themselves  into  respect¬ 
ability,  or  the  good  graces  of  the  ladies,  as  many  a  sis¬ 
ter’s  larder  could  testify,  as  they  journeyed  from  place 
to  place,  always  inviting  themselves  to  an  entertain¬ 
ment  for  self  and  horse  at  some  brother’s  or  sister’s 
dwelling. 

As  there  was  no  bell  they  repaired  to  the  church 
by  common  consent,  after  the  thorough  warming  had 
and  the  foot-stoves  were  replenished,  to  endure  the 
long  services  of  the  afternoon,  after  which  they  turned 
their  faces  and  their  horses’  heads  homeward.  There 
being  no  meeting  house  sheds,  as  now,  the  horses  had 
stood  all  those  long  hours  in  the  cold,  tethered  to  the 
fence,  regardless  of  the  axiom  that  “a  merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  beast.” 
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Education  in  Early  Winthrop 

Text  and  sketches  by  Mary  Oat  way 


In  examining  education  during  Winthrop’s  early 
years,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  of  fron¬ 
tier  life.  The  original  settlers  brought  with  them  from 
the  long-established  areas  some  degree  of  cultivation, 
but  in  the  sharp  struggle  for  existence  they  inevitably 
reverted  to  ways  of  life  akin  to  those  of  the  Indians 
whom  they  displaced.  Lacking  institutions,  they  could 
pass  on  to  their  children  little  of  their  own  schooling 
which,  in  any  case,  was  quite  irrelevant  to  their  mode 
of  living.  On  all  of  America’s  frontiers,  the  trend  was 
the  same,  a  sharp  decline  of  civilization  toward  bar¬ 
barism,  and  then  the  long,  slow  climb  back  to  the  norm 
for  the  nation. 

Winthrop  suffered  less  in  this  process  than  compar¬ 
able  communities  on  the  unorganized  western  frontier 
as  it  was  legally  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  though  the 
town  could  expect  little  help  from  the  Old  Bay  State, 
at  least  there  existed  traditions  and  a  body  of  laws. 
The  legislation  applicable  to  education  included  the 
“Old  Deluder  Laws”  of  1642-1647  aimed  at  foiling 
Satan  who  found  his  easiest  victims  among  the  ignorant. 
These  laws  required  towns  of  50-100  families  to  estab¬ 
lish  schools. 

Three  years  after  Winthrop’s  incorporation  there 
was  an  article  in  the  town  warrant  for  the  March  meet¬ 
ing  of  1774  to  raise  money  for  education.  However, 
there  was  no  action  taken  on  it  nor  on  a  similar  article 
the  following  year.  In  1776,  the  strains  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  showing,  and  the  town  voted  not  to  raise  any 
money  for  schooling.  This  sprawling  town,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  included  Readfield,  and  since  there  were  over 
100  families,  it  may  have  been  complying  with  the  law 
when,  in  1782,  the  first  sum  of  money  was  appropriated 
for  education.  The  amount  was  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
selectmen  were  authorized  to  divide  the  schooling  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  discretion.  They  divided  the  town  into 
six  school  districts  after  the  acceptance  of  the  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  in 
December. 

For  records  of  those  first  schools,  we  have  only  the 
recollections  passed  down  to  an  interested  few.  In  a 
letter  written  to  Thomas  J.  Lee  by  Col.  Nathaniel  Fair¬ 
banks,,  he  stated,  “In  the  spring  of  1769, 1  left  the  place 
and  did  not  return  until  1774  in  Nov.  I  found  the  place 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  Winthrop  with  a  large 
population.  At  this  time  I  heard  nothing  of  schools 
.  .  .  .”  In  another  paragraph,  he  wrote,  “The  first  school 
that  I  remember  being  kept  in  Winthrop  was  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Squier  Bishop,  by  Dr.  Moses  Wing;  for 
date  inquire  of  Mr.  Calvin  Metcalf  who  was  one  of 
that  school.”  According  to  Thurston,  the  first  school 
was  taught  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Brainard  in  the  porch  of 
the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Fairbanks.  He  had  about 
twelve  scholars;  how  long  the  school  was  kept  is  not 
known.  Benjamin  Fairbanks  was  the  next  teacher  in 


his  own  house.  Dr.  Moses  Wing  first  taught  in  the 
Mills,  in  a  room  in  Mr.  John  Chandler’s  house.  Mr. 
Phillip  Allen  also  instructed  there  at  an  early  period. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Fairbanks  was  in  Dis¬ 
trict  1  where  the  Narrows  Pond  Road  meets  the  Win¬ 
throp  Center  Road,  Squier  Bishop’s  house  was  in  Dis¬ 
trict  2  in  the  Metcalf  area,  and  John  Chandler’s  house 
was  in  District  4,  the  heart  of  the  present  town.  These 
schools  could  have  all  been  “firsts”  since  there  were 
six  districts.  With  the  people  scattered  in  numerous 
little  villages  throughout  the  town,  this  was  an  effort  to 
make  schooling  available  for  all  the  children.  Several 


School  was  often  kept  in  the  barn  in  summer 

teachers  would  divide  their  time  among  various  villages 
or  districts  in  the  town  until  the  year’s  allotment  for 
schools  had  been  exhausted,  and  then  the  school  ended, 
unless  it  was  kept  up  by  subscription.  Some  districts 
held  a  summer  term  and  a  winter  term  with  the  length 
in  weeks  varying  in  each,  and  some  districts  were  lucky 
to  have  a  few  weeks  of  school  during  the  year. 

Most  of  the  teaching  was  by  rote  since  books  were 
scarce  and  hard  to  obtain.  The  country  was  im¬ 
poverished,  and  connections  with  Great  Britain  were 
interrupted.  The  books  chiefly  used  were  Dilworth’s 
Spelling  Books,  written  by  an  Englishman,  Nicholas 
Dilworth,  the  Psalter,  Testament  and  Bible.  Fennelly, 
in  Life  in  an  Old  New  England  Country  Village,  relates 
that  Isaac  Parker  of  Malden,  Massachusetts,  born  in 
1776,  remembered  of  the  school  he  attended,  the  only 
book  he  had  was  the  Psalter.  After  he  had  read  and 
spelled  a  little,  he  was  usually  put  to  shelling  beans  or 
some  other  useful  and  improving  occupation.  And 
William  Allen  of  Industry,  Maine,  recalled,  “An  old 
maiden  lady  was  employed  a  short  while  to  instruct 
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District  and  Private  Schools 


the  children  in  their  letters  and  to  spell  out  words.  Her 
school  was  kept  one  month  in  my  bam  in  the  summer. 
She  did  what  she  could  to  teach,  but  was  quite  incom¬ 
petent.  I  visited  her  school  once  and  she  had  a  small 
class  advanced  to  words  of  three  syllables  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  book,  and  when  they  came  to  the  word  ‘anecdote,' 
she  called  it  ‘a-neck-dote’,  and  defined  it  to  be  ‘a  food 
eaten  between  meals’.” 

Textbooks  were  an  innovation  of  the  late  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  It  was  in  1782  that  Noah  Webster 
started  his  great  contribution  to  American  education. 

Each  year  the  subject  of  schools  came  up  in  Win- 
throp’s  town  meeting.  In  1783  and  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  years,  the  town  voted  to  raise  thirty  pounds, 
lawful  silver  money,  to  support  schools.  In  1787,  it  was 
fifty  pounds  and  in  1788,  sixty  pounds.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  town  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  in 
each  district  whose  primary  duty  was  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  inspect  their  work  to  see  if  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  teacher  were  “desirable”.  A  collector  was 
also  chosen  and  was  generally  one  of  the  committee. 
His  duty  was  to  collect  the  money  for  schooling  in  each 
district.  At  that  time  the  cost  amounted  to  forty  cents 
per  pupil  per  year. 


The  Massachusetts  law  “to  provide  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Youth,  and  for  the  Promotion  of  Good  Educa¬ 
tion”  enacted  June  25,  1789,  substantially  affirmed  the 
old  law,  but  with  modifications.  The  old  law  had 
stipulated  only  reading  and  writing  for  the  common 
schools,  but  the  new  one  added  instruction  in  the 
English  language  as  well  as  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
decent  behavior.  Of  more  significance  for  the  future  of 
the  school  organization,  it  legalized  the  districts  as 
school  units  and  authorized  the  towns  and  districts,  in 
town  meetings  to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  define  limits  of  the  school  districts  within 
their  towns  and  districts  respectively. 

The  district  system  is  important  in  the  history  of 
education  because  it  became  the  typical  school  unit  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  extended  into  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  It  was  the  famed,  rural  “little  red  schoolhouse” 
in  which  many  generations  received  their  elementary 
and,  generally,  their  only  schooling.  The  district  sys¬ 
tem  was  the  extreme  form  of  local,  decentralized  con¬ 
trol  of  schools. 

The  new  law  also  provided  for  the  recognition  of 
the  qualifications  of  females  as  teachers,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  primary  schools,  and  the  compulsory  support 
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of  a  grammar  school  by  each  town  of  one  hundred 
families. 

That  was  the  year  Winthrop  voted  to  raise  160 
pounds  to  build  school  houses  in  several  districts  and 
the  next  year,  1790,  the  town  raised  220  pounds  to 
finish  the  schoolhouses.  Part  of  the  town  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  Readfield  in  1791  after  which  the  town 
voted  to  redistrict  the  town.  By  1794,  there  were  eight 
districts. 

In  1797  or  1798,  interest  in  having  children  in¬ 
structed  led  people  in  the  Snell  District,  after  expend¬ 
ing  their  portion  of  the  money  raised  by  the  town,  to 
subscribe  two,  five,  or  ten  dollars  each  to  have  the 
school  continued.  They  were  generous  enough  not  to 
make  it  a  private  school,  but  allowed  all  the  scholars  in 
the  district  to  attend  whether  the  parents  had  subscribed 
anything  or  not.  They  thus  employed  a  teacher  by  the 
name  of  Burgin  a  year  and  nine  months. 

The  apportionment  of  the  entire  amount  of  money 
available  to  the  districts  was  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  children  in  each  district.  At  the  annual 
town  meeting  of  1797,  the  town  voted  that  the  money 
for  schooling  for  the  future  be  divided  according  to 
the  number  of  scholars  over  three  years  of  age  and 
under  twenty-one,  these  to  be  enumerated  yearly  on  the 
first  of  May. 

As  the  town  grew  in  population,  there  were  con¬ 
tinual  attempts  to  readjust  the  limits  of  the  districts,  or 
form  new  ones,  in  an  attempt  to  keep  everyone  satis¬ 
fied.  At  a  September  meeting  in  1801,  it  was  “voted 
to  district  the  town  anew  for  the  purpose  of  schooling, 
but  voted  to  set  District  No.  8  to  District  No.  7  which 
is  the  District  where  Mr.  Jonathan  Currier  lives  to  the 
District  where  Mr.  Ebenezer  Davenport  lives  to  make 
one  district  and  voted  No.  8  should  pay  their  part  of 
the  sum  for  building  the  school  house  which  is  now 
built  in  No.  7  according  to  their  valuation.”  Residents 
near  Dexter  and  Berry  Ponds  in  the  western  part  of 
town  were,  some  years,  sent  to  Wayne’s  District  No.  8 
not  far  beyond  the  town  line.  Those  just  south  of  Mt. 
Pisgah  went  to  No.  Monmouth  District  3  school,  and 
several  families  in  the  most  easterly  part  of  East  Win¬ 
throp  went  to  District  No.  5  in  Hallowell  (now  Man¬ 
chester).  There  were  from  one  to  a  half-dozen  articles 
in  the  annual  town  warrant  each  year  for  someone  to 
be  “set  off”  from  one  district  and  “annexed  with  polls 
and  estates”  to  another.  By  1822,  there  were  10  dis¬ 
tricts.  For  several  years  District  4  was  divided,  with 
the  westerly  half  called  District  11,  and  in  1836  it  was 
voted  that  the  westerly  part  pay  the  easterly  part  $200 
as  a  consideration  for  their  share  in  the  brick  school 
house  owned  by  the  district. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty-one,  in  May,  1804,  was  685.  In  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1,  there  were  133;  in  District  No.  2,  79;  in 
District  No.  3,  102;  in  District  No.  4,  134;  in  District 
No.  5,  39;  in  District  No.  6,  45;  in  D'strict  No.  7,  80; 
in  District  No.  8,  31,  in  District  No.  9,  42. 

During  the  first  few  years,  district  committees, 
elected  in  town  meeting,  administered  the  schools  in 
their  respective  districts.  By  1798,  each  district  was 
electing  its  own  agent;  together,  these  agents  constituted 
Winthrop’s  school  committee.  The  duties  of  the  agent 
were  to  enumerate  the  children  of  school  age  in  his  dis¬ 


trict,  hire  the  teacher,  call  a  district  meeting  to  arrange 
for  board  and  room  for  the  teacher,  and  decide  who 
should  get  in  the  wood  for  heat.  This  meeting  also  set 
the  dates  for  the  school  terms  and  arranged  for  school 
supplies. 

Beginning  in  1807,  town  meeting  annually  chose  a 
school  committee  of  three  members  to  supervise  the 
districts,  but  the  district  agents  retained  all  of  their 
duties  and  powers. 

In  a  small  step  toward  town  control  of  the  districts, 
town  meetings  started  to  elect  the  agents  for  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  still  several  districts  would  be  granted 
authority  to  elect  their  own  agents. 

The  law  creating  the  office  required  that  “Agents 
shall  be  duly  sworn  before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  such.”  But  in  1824,  a  special  town 
meeting  was  called  in  September  at  3:00  “to  determine 
what  the  town  will  do  in  regard  to  the  money  drawn 
from  the  town  treasurer  in  behalf  of  school  district  No. 
5  by  John  Ames  who  was  school  agent  and  has  now 
absconded  with  the  amount  of  $44.00  or  thereabouts.” 
The  town  voted  that  the  selectmen  “pay  school  district 
No.  5  the  amount  of  money  John  Ames  ran  away  with 
when  the  district  shall  have  employed  school  teachers.” 

It  was  the  agent’s  duty  to  judge  the  natural  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  applicants,  and  to  learn  the  extent  of  their 
experience.  The  necessary  certificate  was  issued  after 
either  an  oral  or  written  examination,  the  latter  of 
which  was  more  desirable  because  it  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  evaluate  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  the 
several  branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  public 
schools:  spelling,  punctuation,  the  construction  of  sen¬ 
tences,  skill  in  penmanship,  and  it  was  evidence  of  the 
candidate’s  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  calling. 

An  old  story  involves  the  examination  of  a  young 
man  who  came  from  another  town.  In  the  course  of 
his  examination,  being  conducted  during  the  noon  hour 
rather  informally  in  Rufus  Berry’s  barn,  the  nervous 
candidate  was  asked  whether  he  thought  the  world  was 
flat  or  round.  He  hesitated  some  before  answering.  He 
was  uninformed  about  local  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  wanted  desperately  to  be  acceptable  —  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  risky  answering  the  question  with  a 
word  of  one  syllable.  Following  a  brief  moment  of 
quick  thinking,  he  replied,  “Well  sir,  I  use  both  sys¬ 
tems.  In  a  community  where  they  prefer  to  believe  that 
the  world  is  round,  I  teach  it  round;  where  they  prefer 
it  fiat,  I  teach  flat.”  He  was  quick  to  add,  “Personally, 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter.” 

Teachers  rarely  taught  two  consecutive  terms  be¬ 
cause  usually  women  taught  in  summer,  and  men  in 
winter.  Female  teachers  were  paid  by  the  week,  aver¬ 
aging  $1.52  exclusive  of  board  in  1847,  which  was  an 
average  of  $.06  a  week  above  the  previous  year.  Male 
teachers  averaged  $16.71  a  month.  The  length  of  both 
the  summer  and  winter  terms  varied  from  30  to  60 
days  with  no  consistency  among  the  districts. 

After  Maine  became  a  state  in  1820,  the  first  school 
law  passed  in  1821  established  the  minimum  amount 
of  money  raised  by  the  town  annually  for  support  of 
schools  at  40  cents  per  pupil.  Seven  years  later,  in 
1828,  the  principle  of  state  support  was  established 
when  the  Legislature  decided  that  the  twenty  townships 
of  public  lands  should  be  reserved  as  a  basis  for  a 
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school  fund.  In  1834,  the  Land  Agent  was  directed  to 
sell  the  land  and  pay  the  proceeds  to  the  State  Treasury. 
The  interest  of  the  school  fund  was  distributed  to  the 
towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  between 
four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  banking  corporations  of  the  state  were  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  one  half  of  one 
per  cent,  semi-annually,  on  their  capital  stock.  This 
was  known  as  the  bank  tax,  and  was  apportioned  each 
year  to  the  town  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Neither 
the  school  fund  nor  the  bank  tax  was  allotted  unless  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  received  full  and 
complete  returns  of  the  schools  of  the  town  by  the  tenth 
day  of  April. 

The  one  room,  one  teacher  school,  compared  to  our 
present-day  standards,  would  seem  a  dull  and  un¬ 
healthy  place  to  stay  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  four 


o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  plumbing, 
central  heating,  sanitation,  or  screens  for  windows. 
Until  1807,  swine  were  allowed  to  run  “at  large”  in 
the  streets,  and  until  1814  cattle  and  horses  were  “still 
gowing  at  large  except  from  December  1  to  May  1.” 
The  earliest  school  houses  were  small,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  have  sixty  pupils  ranging  from  four  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  all  breathing  the  same  air  in  an 
unventilated  room  where  the  burning  fuel  in  the  fire¬ 
places  was  consuming  its  share  of  the  oxygen,  too. 
Most  ceilings  were  seven  feet  high.  The  fireplaces  were 
almost  always  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  the  teacher’s 
desk  on  a  raised  platform,  about  nine  inches  high,  in 
the  front  where  he  could  see  the  whole  school  from  his 
desk  at  a  single  glance.  It  was  an  era  when  whispering 
was  the  bane  of  the  schoolroom,  and  the  birch  stick 
was  more  important  than  a  textbook.  Besides  the  two 


In  districts  that  could  afford  it,  there  were  separate  entries  for 
girls  and  boys 

or  three  windows  on  each  side  of  the  building,  one  or 
two  kerosene  lamps  on  wall  brackets  were  the  only 
light.  The  seats  and  desks  were  made  of  spruce  and 
pine  lumber  fastened  together  with  common  nails  and 
without  paint.  Such  furniture  made  excellent  material 
for  jack-knife  carving,  and  so  faithfully  had  this  opera¬ 
tion  been  applied  in  some  of  the  school  houses  that  the 
desks  were  not  more  than  half  their  original  width,  the 
remaining  part  completely  covered  with  figures  of  all 
sorts.  Narrow  aisles  between  rigid  rows  of  seats  and 
desks  allowed  one  foot-eight  inches  of  walking  space  to 
the  recitation  bench  in  front  of  the  teacher’s  platform. 
The  entries  were  furnished  with  a  scraper  for  cleaning 
shoes,  a  wash  bowl  and  towel  for  cleansing  hands, 
shelves  and  hooks  for  hats,  cloaks,  bonnets  and  shawls. 

In  districts  which  could  afford  it,  there  were  separ¬ 
ate  entries  for  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  separate  out¬ 
side  privies.  A  plea  from  one  official  who  indicated 
them  as  “public  nuisances  besmeared  with  gross  and 
vulgar  images”  read  as  follows:  “Every  school  should 
be  furnished  with  suitable  privies  —  one  for  each  sex. 
Each  should  be  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  back  yard  and 
be  completely  obscured  from  all  intrusion.  Each  yard 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  tight,  high  fence.  It  is  an 
alarming  evil  in  our  schools  and  domestic  education 
that  the  lower  animal  passions  are  excited  too  soon  and 
too  strongly.  The  true  philosophy  is  to  let  these  pro¬ 
pensities  lie  dormant  as  far  as  possible,  till  the  moral 
nature  and  intellect  can  be  developed.” 

The  school  house  was  often  set  at  the  fork  of  a 
crossroads  or  on  land  not  fit  for  farming,  leased  or 
donated  for  that  purpose.  There  was  no  provision  for 
playground  and  no  landscaping  until  the  end  of  the 
century. 

It  was  a  sworn  duty  of  the  Superintending  School 
Committee  to  visit  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term,  and  to  witness  an  examination  held  at  the  end  of 
each  term.  The  committee  was  often  made  up  of  minis¬ 
ters;  the  Reverend  David  Thurston  served  on  it  from 
1807  to  1851  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years. 
The  1827  report  of  the  Reverends  Thurston,  Butler, 
and  Lovell  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“All  schools  were  kept  in  the  summer  but  District 

10. 

“In  District  No.  1,  the  summer  school  was  kept  by 
Miss  Allen.  The  number  was  smaller  than  formerly 
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yet  most  of  them  had  been  constant  in  their  attendance. 
Their  proficiency  was  good,  some  uncommon  improve¬ 
ment  in  scholars  so  young.  Their  conduct  was  marked 
with  uncommon  propriety  .... 

“The  winter  school  of  District  No.  7  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Cummings.  Some  had  attended  unconstantly. 
These  of  course  could  not  be  expected  to  have  derived 
much  advantage  from  school.  Some  of  the  scholars  had 
done  credit  to  themselves  and  their  instructor.  The 
school  had  distinguished  themselves  in  no  particular 
branch.  With  few  exceptions  they  read  badly.  One 
class  analized  words  very  promptly.  A  class  in  gram¬ 
mar  passed  decently  and  answered  questions  from 
grammar  very  well.  In  general,  the  examination  in 
arithmetic  was  sustained  poorly.  A  few  answered  ques¬ 
tions  in  geography  well.  The  school  appeared  to  have 
been  under  pretty  good  discipline  .... 

“In  District  No.  5  Miss  Johnson  taught  in  the 
house  by  the  Howards  ....  In  the  other  house  Miss 
Mary  Chandler  kept  the  school  and  conducted  it  in  a 
manner  meeting  aprobation  ....  There  is  a  great  want 
for  uniformity  in  text  books  .  .  .  .” 

The  general  procedure  was  to  account  for  each 
teacher  and  school  district  for  the  summer  term,  then 
do  the  same  for  the  winter  term,  and  if  the  teacher  and 
his  methods  were  unapproved  by  the  committee,  the 
report  said  so.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  whisper¬ 
ing,  spelling  books,  and  attendance,  not  yet  compul¬ 
sory  and  which  averaged  about  75%. 

The  lengthy  report  was  read  at  the  annual  town 
meeting  where  the  town  voted  whether  or  not  to  accept 
it.  Some  years  the  town  voted  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Maine  Farmer  or  to  have  copies  printed  and  circulated 
to  the  parents. 

From  this  brief  inspection  of  education  in  early 
Winthrop  schools  we  may  well  surmise  that  achieve¬ 
ment  of  students  was  very  uneven.  Some  children  with 
talent  and  motivation  obtained  a  good  foundation; 
others,  though  registered,  rarely  attended  and  learned 
nothing;  some  did  not  even  register;  for  many  who 
could  see  little  relevance  in  book-learning,  school  was 
custodial  rather  than  instructive.  Legal  literacy,  based 
on  exposure  to  education,  would  be  high;  functional 
literacy  might  well  run  below  50%.  But,  for  forty 
cents  a  head,  Winthrop  was  getting  its  money’s  worth, 
perhaps  a  little  more.  Much  of  this  limited  success 
must  be  credited  to  David  Thurston  who  served  on  the 
school  committee  for  over  forty  years. 

As  time  moved  closer  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
changes  were  taking  place  in  the  internal  atmosphere 
of  the  schools.  Still,  the  water  bucket  and  dipper, 
shovel,  tongs,  broom  and  ash-pail  were  appurtenances 
of  the  well-furnished  schoolroom,  but  fireplaces  were 
being  replaced  with  iron  stoves,  birch  furniture  was 
beginning  to  replace  soft  pine  and  spruce.  There  was 
some  consideration  of  ventilation  as  well  as  suitable 
places  for  keeping  and  preserving  libraries  and  ap¬ 
paratus,  also  a  wood  room  for  keeping  firewood  dry. 

Of  the  ten  school  houses  in  Winthrop,  seven  were 
in  poor  condition,  and  needed  extensive  repairs  or  re¬ 
building.  The  two-room  brick  Grammar  School  in  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  4  had  grown  to  four  rooms,  but  was  over¬ 
crowded  and  the  playground  was  too  small.  The 
scholars  were  allowed  to  cross  the  street  to  play  in  the 


Universalist  Church  yard. 

Female  teachers  were  outnumbering  male  teachers, 
and  the  average  school  year  was  nineteen  weeks  with 
a  five  and  one-half  day  week.  School  attendance  was 
irregular.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  textbooks  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  scholars,  and  there  were  still  continual 
attempts  to  satisfy  everyone  by  changing  the  boundaries 
of  some  of  the  districts  from  year  to  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  Winthrop  schools  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  better  instruction  and  greater  proficiency  than 
schools  in  most  other  towns.  Several  young  Winthrop 
men  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  between  1812 
and  1850  as  well  as  from  Waterville  College  and  out- 
of-state  colleges  to  become  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
teachers.  Some  of  them  attained  considerable  celebrity, 
not  only  in  Maine  and  other  New  England  states,  but 
also  in  the  middle,  southern  and  western  states. 

Until  Teachers  Institutes  were  organized  in  1847, 
the  teacher’s  training  was  his  own  experience  in  the 
school  room,  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  in  some  instances,  an  academy  or 
private  school. 

Each  autumn  every  county  held  its  ten-day  Teachers 
Institute.  The  most  accomplished  teachers  conducted 
sessions  designed  to  improve  teaching  modes  and 
processes.  Public  lectures  in  the  evening  brought 
speakers  to  deal  with  various  educational  topics.  School 
committee  members  as  well  as  teachers  came  to  the 
Institutes,  and  some  towns  paid  the  expenses  of  at¬ 
tendance.  Records  of  the  Board  of  Education  show 
that  Kennebec  County  had  the  best  record  of  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  Institute’s 
Augusta  meetings. 

Winthrop  did  not  limit  education  to  children. 
Adult  education  was  the  function  of  Lyceums  which 
varied  from  singing  classes,  spelling  matches,  declama¬ 
tions  by  famous  and  learned  men,  to  classes  in  penman¬ 
ship  under  the  tutelage  of  some  journeyman  writer  who 
amazed  his  disciples  by  decorating  the  blackboard  with 
his  free-hand  drawing  of  tropical  birds  with  elaborate 
plumage.  Under  the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp  many 
variations  of  a  night  school  were  held  with  adults  and 
younger  folks  attending. 

Other  schools  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  In 
1825,  the  Butler  Female  Seminary,  a  private  school  for 
young  ladies  was  founded  and  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
John  Butler  in  East  Winthrop.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  best  patronized  educational  institutions  of 
its  day.  The  school  occupied  the  gallery  and  vestry  of 
the  Baptist  Church;  the  local  schoolhouse  was  used  as 
an  annex  to  relieve  the  crowded  conditions  when  neces¬ 
sary.  An  assistant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis,  helped  in 
teaching  higher  English,  geography,  astronomy,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  singing.  The  use  of  globes  and  an  astronomi¬ 
cal  orrery  helped  to  make  geography  and  astronomy  the 
two  most  popular  subjects;  at  the  close  of  each  term 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  maps  painted  by  the  young 
ladies,  which  were  placed  on  the  walls  and  extended 
nearly  around  the  gallery.  Some  were  three  or  four  feet 
square.  During  the  exhibitions,  parents  came,  and  the 
village  had  an  overflowing  population. 

The  Butler  School  became  so  famous  that  young 
ladies  of  wealth  and  refinement  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  state.  They  boarded  at  every  house  that  could  or 
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PAGES  FROM  BOOK  KEPT  BY  DISTRICT  7  SCHOOL  AGENT 


The  orrery  was  used  at  the  Butler  School  of  East  Winthrop  in 
teaching  astronomy 

would  accommodate  boarders.  The  Butler  Female 
Seminary  was  in  existence  about  seven  years,  but  the 
exact  duration  is  not  known.  This  school  gave  an  in¬ 
creased  impulse  to  the  cause  of  female  education,  not 
only  in  this  town,  but  in  the  region  around  in  various 
directions. 


There  have  also  been  private  schools  in  Winthrop 
Center  at  various  times.  As  early  as  1805  a  petition 
organized  by  Daniel  Robbins,  Ezra  Briggs  and  Moses 
Wadsworth  sought  permission  to  break  away  from  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1  “for  the  purpose  of  schooling  our  children 
in  a  way  that  is  agreeable  to  us  and  our  friends  with 
whome  we  are  in  religious  Profession  with,  provided  it 
shall  be  according  to  law.”  In  1819,  the  town  voted  to 
reannex  it  to  District  No.  1 . 


The  Butler  School  was  so  famous,  ladies  of  wealth  and  refine¬ 
ment  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
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TOWN  OF  WINTHROP. 


-r/l 


Having  presented  to  the  undersigned  satisfactory  evidence  of  possessing  a  good 
moral  character,  and  a  temper  and  disposition  suitable  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth,  we 
have  examined  i\.& v  not  only  as  to  the  required  attainments,  but  as  to  capacity 
for  instructing,  and  for  government  and  discipline  ;  and  we  hereby  certify,  that  in  our 
judgment,  is  qualified  to  govern  a  school,  and  to  instruct  youth  in  Orthography, 

Reading,  Writing,  English  Orammnr,  flongraphy  and  Arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of 
learning  usually  taught  in  public  schools,  and  particularly  in  the  school  in  this  town  for 
which  JU  -t.  has  been  examined,  namely,  the  '  school  in  District 

No.  3. 


/ 


Dated  the  tZ*>  Ft*.  >  ■>  ,V /  day  of  y  <■> 

,  CUj/ 


184  ar. 


Superintending 

School 

Committee. 


Teaching  certificate  for  Miss  Hannah  Elizabeth  Fuller  to  teach  the  summer  term  in 
School  District  No.  3  in  1848. 
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Frontier  Industry 


An  isolated  frontier  community,  as  was  Winthrop 
in  its  early  years,  must  provide  its  own  necessities: 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Families  scratching  for  a 
living  in  the  woods,  cutting,  burning,  planting  and 
building,  were  self-sufficient  to  a  degree,  but  they 
needed  help  in  the  more  sophisticated  items  of  their 
daily  life. 

As  settlers  brought  with  them  certain  skills,  or  dis¬ 
covered  aptitudes,  they  specialized  in  useful  arts  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  basis,  as  they  found  they  could 
barter  their  products  for  produce  or  sell  them  for  cash. 

Some  of  this  work  could  be  done  at  home,  but  much 
of  it  required  power,  and  the  forty-one  foot  fall  in  Win- 
throp’s  stream  from  Lake  Maranacook  to  Lake  Anna- 
bessacook  was  most  inviting.  It  gradually  developed 
into  a  system  of  five  dams,  one  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Maranacook  to  control  the  flow  of  water,  a  power  dam 
under  the  present  woolen  mill,  and  three  more  dams  at 
advantageous  points  along  the  stream  bed.  About 
1806,  Nathaniel  Perley  of  Hallowell  supplemented  this 
system  by  digging  a  canal  west  of  the  stream  and 
roughly  parallel  to  it  to  provide  power  at  its  outlet. 

There  was  also  sufficient  fall  in  Snell  Brook  between 
Carlton  and  Narrows  Pond  to  support  two  dams, 
enough  for  one  dam  on  Berry  Brook,  feeding  Berry 
Pond,  on  Kezar  Brook  out  of  Kezar  Pond,  and  a  few 
other  streams. 

The  stream  through  what  is  now  Winthrop  Village 
was  the  first  to  see  development.  The  Plymouth  Com¬ 
pany,  well  aware  that  its  profit  from  land  value  ap¬ 
preciation  could  come  only  with  settlement,  recognized 
that  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill  were  first  necessities. 
Accordingly,  the  Company  made  a  deal  in  1767  with 
John  Chandler  to  grant  him  land  in  exchange  for  his 
guarantee  to  build  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill  on  the 
stream  within  a  year. 

The  land-grant  was  generous  enough.  The  narrow 
end  of  the  lot  extended  3300  feet  from  a  point  in  Lake 
Maranacook  along  a  line  near  what  is  now  Union  Street 
to  a  point  near  Lake  Annabessacook.  The  other  dimen¬ 
sion  ran  all  the  way  to  the  shore  of  Narrows  Pond.  The 
grant  necessarily  included  control  of  almost  the  entire 
stream. 

Chandler  could  count  on  ax  and  adz  work  to  pro¬ 
vide  timbers  for  his  mills  and  dam,  but  the  machinery 
had  to  come  from  outside,  probably  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  When  this  equipment  arrived  at  the  dock  in 
Hallowell  in  1768,  the  entire  strength  of  the  region  in 
oxen,  carts,  and  manpower  was  needed  to  carry  it  over 
the  new  County  Road  to  the  stream.  This  arduous  task 
took  a  full  week;  the  stones  for  the  gristmill  were  most 
difficult  to  move. 

The  sawmill  (1)  went  to  work  in  1768,  and  logs 
began  sluicing  down  the  stream  from  Lake  Marana¬ 
cook  to  Winthrop’s  first  power  dam.  The  mill  was  on 

Note:  numbers  in  the  text  refer  to  locations  on  the  map. 


the  south  side  of  the  County  Road,  now  Main  Street, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream;  the  mill-yard  extended 
easterly  as  far  as  Clark  Street.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  opposite  the  mill-yard,  Chandler  had  a  storage 
lot  for  logs  with  a  slip  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  to 
aid  in  drawing  logs  from  the  water.  The  County  Road 
at  that  time  forded  the  stream,  and  did  not  bridge  it 
until  1808. 

The  sawmill  of  those  days  used  a  “sash”  saw.  This 
saw  was  a  heavy  steel  blade  four  or  five  feet  long,  its 
edge  filed  to  cut  on  the  down-stroke,  similar  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  modem  saber  saw.  A  frame,  or  sash,  large 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  big  log,  held  the 
blade  securely.  Power  from  the  water-wheel  passed 
through  shafting  and  gears  to  move  the  sash  with  its 
blade  rapidly  up  and  down  in  lubricated  slots.  The  log 
moved  through  the  sash  on  a  long  carriage  fitted  with 
wooden  wheels  which  rolled  on  wooden  tracks.  To 
assure  a  reasonably  straight  cut,  one  track  was  shar¬ 
pened  to  an  inverted  V,  and  the  corresponding  wheels 
of  the  carriage  slotted  to  fit.  A  windlass,  probably 
powered  by  a  boy,  pulled  the  carriage  with  its  log  bur¬ 
den  through  the  sash  at  a  pace  adjusted  to  the  cutting 
speed  of  the  saw. 

Given  a  long  day,  this  sawmill  could  turn  out  some 
lumber,  but  it  was  not  highly  efficient  by  modern 
standards.  A  story  tells  of  one  sawyer  who  would 
sight  the  line  of  cut,  dog  the  log  securely,  start  the  cut, 
and  then  go  to  sit  on  the  butt  of  the  log,  light  his  pipe, 
and  gossip  with  his  friends  until  he  felt  the  saw  scratch¬ 
ing  his  back.  Then  it  was  time  to  stop  the  saw,  which 
could  not  be  permitted  to  complete  its  cut  because  that 
would  loosen  the  log  from  its  iron  dogs.  The  last  few 
inches  of  a  sash-cut  board  were  always  split  rather  than 
cut. 

Chandler  built  his  gristmill  (2)  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  stream  opposite  the  sawmill;  it  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  1769,  a  great  comfort  and  convenience  to  the 
settlers.  Prior  to  that  time,  if  they  wanted  mill-ground 
meal,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  their  grain  to  Gardi¬ 
ner’s  mill  on  Cobbosseecontee  Stream.  Some  people 
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made  this  trip,  canoeing  across  Lake  Cobbosseecontee, 
but  probably  more  of  them  pounded  their  corn,  Indian 
fashion,  with  mortar  and  pestle.  As  the  settlers  had  im¬ 
migrated  from  regions  equipped  with  mills,  they  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  ancient  but  more  efficient  quern. 
This  device  was  nothing  more  than  a  hand-driven  grist¬ 
mill  in  which  a  crank  rotated  one  flat  stone  over  an¬ 
other.  The  operator  poured  grain  through  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  top  stone;  the  nether,  stationary  stone  had 
radial  grooves  cut  in  its  surface.  As  the  upper  stone 
rotated,  meal  spilled  out  the  edges  of  the  quern. 

Chandler’s  gristmill  was  simply  a  large  quern 
powered  by  a  waterwheel.  He  could  regulate  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  upper  stone  upon  the  base  stone  with  a 
long  lever  operating  a  collar  on  the  driveshaft  of  the 
upper  stone. 

This  mill  does  not  represent  the  state  of  American 
technology  at  the  time.  In  1785,  Oliver  Earns  was  run¬ 
ning  a  fully  automatic  mill  north  of  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  which  would  grind  twenty  barrels  of  flour  a  day 
and  bolt  it  to  five  grades  while  he  was  out  cutting  hay. 
Maine’s  mills  never  advanced  that  far;  the  flour  was 
always  some  shade  of  brown. 


Chandler  probably  never  bolted  any  of  his  meal. 
At  most  he  sifted  it  through  a  flat  screen  of  coarse 
cloth.  But  his  mill,  crude  as  it  was,  served  Winthrop 
well  in  its  time.  It  could  grind  the  corn  and  rye  which 
people  needed  to  make  their  customary  bread,  “rye  and 
Injun,”  or  “maslim,”  ancestor  to  Boston  brown  bread. 

For  about  ten  years,  Chandler’s  mills  served  the 
town  alone.  About  1780,  the  Rev.  David  Jewett  built 
a  gristmill  (5)  on  Snell  Brook  operated  by  Jedidiah 
Prescott  who  added  a  sawmill  (3).  In  1806,  Nathaniel 
Perley  set  up  a  gristmill  (4)  on  his  canal  south  of  what 
is  now  Main  Street.  When  his  canal  was  abandoned 
and  buried  in  1832,  he  constructed  a  sawmill  (6)  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  lower  stream  fed  by  a  150-foot 
flume.  Perley  seemed  to  like  to  carry  his  water.  A 
gristmill  appeared  at  Howe’s  Comer  on  the  old  Wayne 
road  to  intercept  the  trade  from  that  direction,  and 
Rufus  Berry  built  a  sawmill  on  Berry  Brook  with  the 
same  objective  in  mind.  Doubtless  there  were  others, 
some  in  East  Winthrop. 

The  principal  product  of  these  sawmills  was  boards 
since  settlers  would  cut  their  own  dimension  stock  in 
the  woods,  shape  it  with  ax  and  adz,  and  mortise  it  into 
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place  to  be  pinned  with  dowels.  Boards  needed  nails. 
Probably  some  nails  came  in  from  Hallowell,  but 
doubtless  more  were  the  product  of  bad  weather  and 
mud-time  on  the  farm.  We  have  a  record  of  Ebenezer 
Packard  making  nails  in  his  barn  in  1804.  There  must 
have  been  others. 

A  nail  factory  (7)  opened  in  the  Village  about 
1780  founded  by  Major  Elijah  Wood.  It  was  located 
on  the  County  Road  (Main  St.)  east  of  the  stream,  and 
employed  about  twenty  men.  This  plant  wrought  nails 
by  hand  using  no  power  from  the  stream.  It  earned 
the  label,  “factory,”  through  division  of  labor.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  process  was  quite  similar  to  the  manufacture 
of  pins  described  so  well  in  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Cheaper  cut  nails  arrived  on  the  Hallowell 
docks  in  the  late  1790’s  forcing  Major  Wood  out  of 
business. 

Of  course  there  was  need  for  other  iron  work  than 
nails.  There  must  have  been  the  usual  supply  of  black¬ 
smiths  around  town  for  shoeing  horses  and  doing  odd 
jobs,  but  we  lack  a  record.  However,  we  know  of  two 
more  enterprising  blacksmiths  who  used  the  stream’s 
water  power  to  operate  trip-hammers  and  grindstones. 
The  trip-hammer,  so  well  developed  by  the  North 
Wayne  Tool  Co.,  was  a  weighted  hammer  poised  over 
an  anvil.  A  water-powered  shaft,  fitted  with  a  cam, 
raised  and  dropped  the  hammer. 

One  of  these  machine-blacksmiths  was  Benjamin 
Reed  who  erected  his  shop  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
stream  when  the  third  power  dam  was  ready  in  1779. 
Another  on  the  same  bank  of  the  stream  was  John  Cole. 
He  built  his  shop  at  the  fourth  power  dam  about  1790, 
and  specialized  in  steel  traps  which  earned  a  high  repu¬ 
tation.  They  were  useful  for  catching  beaver,  mink, 
foxes  and  probably  wolves  which  carried  a  good  bounty. 
A  much  later  devotee  of  the  trip-hammer  was  Jacob 
Pope  (8).  About  1865  he  was  busy  at  the  dam  on 
Snell  Brook  making  steel  wedges  for  granite  quarries. 

Another  urgent  need  of  our  pioneer  settlers  was 
some  industrial  help  in  making  adequate  clothing.  For 
light  wear  such  as  underclothes,  shirts  and  summer 
dresses  they  managed  well  enough  for  themselves.  They 
grew  their  own  flax,  rotted  it,  laboriously  hackled  out 
the  rotten  stems,  spun  and  wove  the  silky  strands  into 
durable  linen.  For  heavier  wear  they  raised  their  own 
sheep,  and  for  a  time  made  their  own  woolen  cloth, 
but  it  was  far  from  satisfactory  in  quality. 

Some  help  came  from  small  shops  such  as  that  of 
Benjamin  Allen,  Winthrop’s  first  postmaster,  who 
specialized  in  carding  wool  with  a  wire  brush  to  arrange 
the  strands  in  parallel  order,  and  working  it  into  loose 
rolls  or  ropes  ready  for  spinning.  Probably  he  took  his 
fee  as  a  percentage  of  the  finished  product. 

More  help  came  in  1790  when  Cyrus  Baldwin 
erected  a  fulling  mill  (9)  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
stream  at  the  newly  constructed  second  power  dam. 
Farmers  probably  continued  to  wash  and  dry  fresh- 
sheared  wool  at  home.  They  took  this  wool  to  Mr. 
Baldwin  or  Mr.  Allen  for  carding  and  rolling,  but 
brought  it  home  again  for  spinning  and  weaving.  The 
rough  cloth  came  back  to  Mr.  Baldwin  for  dying,  full¬ 
ing  and  finishing  in  his  shop. 

In  1805,  John  Cole  abandoned  his  trip-hammer  on 
the  lower  dam,  and  in  its  stead  installed  Winthrop’s 


first  wool-carding  machine  which  greatly  speeded  pro¬ 
duction.  Mr.  Baldwin  added  a  carding  machine  in 
1820,  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Cole  met  increasing  demand 
with  four  such  machines.  A  fulling  mill  (10)  in  East 
Winthrop  where  Meadow  Brook  crossed  North  Road 
also  opened  in  this  period. 

With  the  woolen  process  mechanized  at  vital  spots, 
farm  women  could  produce  enough  cloth  of  good 
quality  to  provide  for  their  families  and  have  some  to 
spare  for  the  Boston  market. 

Boots  and  shoes  were  other  items  of  apparel  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  farmer,  but  these  required  an  entire 
industrial  complex  which  Winthrop  proceeded  to  create. 
Eventually  this  complex  provided  the  town  with  one  of 
its  chief  industrial  resources. 

Of  course  leather  was  a  first  necessity  for  making 
boots  and  shoes.  Leather,  in  turn,  meant  raw  cowhides, 
of  which  there  was  an  increasing  supply  with  the 
region’s  growing  interest  in  cattle,  and  it  meant  tan¬ 
neries  and  curry  shops  to  give  the  leather  its  final  dress¬ 
ing.  Then  it  was  the  shoemaker’s  turn. 

Tanning  was  a  complicated  process  which  required 
at  least  five  weeks  for  completion.  An  early  step  was  to 
“lime”  the  hide  by  soaking  it  in  a  caustic  solution  to 
loosen  the  hair  for  easy  scraping.  Potash,  an  oxide  de¬ 
rived  from  wood  ashes,  could  be  used  for  liming. 

So  we  find  in  Winthrop  Village,  East  Winthrop, 
and  on  Snell  Brook,  a  certain  combination  of  enter¬ 
prises  grouped  together  for  mutual  support:  sawmill, 
potash  plant,  tannery.  The  potash  plant  burned  slabs, 
edgings  and  sawdust  from  the  sawmill  for  wood  ashes 
to  leach  for  its  oxides;  the  tannery  used  the  potash  for 
liming  and  could  get  hemlock  bark  for  tannic  acid  from 
the  lumbermen  who  brought  logs  to  the  sawmill. 

Tanneries  needed  the  waterpower  of  a  stream  to 
grind  hemlock  bark.  Fine-ground  bark  made  for  faster 
brewing  of  tannic  acid,  and  it  was  also  sprinkled  be¬ 
tween  hides  when  they  were  stacked  for  drying  after 
their  soak  in  the  acid. 

Potash  plants  were  not  entirely  dependent  on  tan¬ 
neries  as  their  product  was  also  useful  for  making  soap 
and  for  fertilizer.  Dr.  Peleg  Benson  and  Samuel  Holt 
built  a  potash  plant  (11)  about  1792  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Village  stream  just  below  Chandler’s  sawmill. 
There  was  another  potash  plant  (12)  in  East  Winthrop 
on  Meadow  Brook. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  third  power  dam  on  the 
Village  stream,  Nathaniel  Fairbanks  built  his  tannery 
(13)  in  1800  just  below  the  potash  plant.  He  had  been 
tanning  and  currying  hides  at  his  farm  on  Snell  Brook 
since  1788,  and  claimed  to  be  the  first  tanner  in  Ken¬ 
nebec  County. 

About  the  same  time  that  Fairbanks  was  building 
his  tannery,  he  took  Captain  Clark  as  partner  to  con¬ 
struct  a  currying  shop  on  what  is  now  Main  Street,  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  gristmill.  This  shop  enabled 
Fairbanks  to  supply  all  of  the  different  qualities  of 
leather  from  various  sections  of  the  cowhide  for  boots, 
bootlegs,  shoes,  and  harness  in  completely  finished  con¬ 
dition. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  one  of  Winthrop’s 
thriving  industries.  We  have  no  record  of  the  earliest 
shoemakers  who  used  this  leather.  Certainly  some 
worked  in  their  homes,  and  more  traveled  from  farm 
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to  farm  attending  to  each  family’s  requirements  on  the 
spot. 

Furniture  was  another  need  of  settlers  eager  to  part 
with  the  rough-hewn  contrivances  of  pioneer  days.  The 
first  to  respond  to  this  demand  seems  to  have  been 
Deacon  Joseph  Metcalf  who  built  a  shop  in  1789  in  the 
Metcalf  neighborhood,  then  the  town’s  business  center. 
There  he  made  chairs,  tables,  cider  mill  screws  and  any 
other  wooden  articles  required.  A  few  years  ago  his 
entire  shop  was  moved  to  the  Fort  Western  museum. 
In  1812,  Calvin  Metcalf,  probably  a  relative  of  the  dea¬ 
con’s  as  he  also  came  from  Franklin,  Mass.,  settled 
nearby  to  specialize  in  turning  shoemakers’  lasts. 

Another  cabinet  shop  opened  in  1 809  when  Captain 
Samuel  Benjamin  erected  his  building  between  the  grist¬ 
mill  and  the  currying  shop  of  Col.  Fairbanks.  As  he 
used  water  power  to  turn  a  lathe  and  a  grindstone,  he 
must  have  arranged  a  power  take-off  with  Chandler’s 
gristmill. 

Still  another  venture  in  woodworking  began  in  1798 
when  Aden  Stanley  started  making  wagon  wheels  (14) 
and  cider  screws  on  his  farm  in  the  eastern  part  of 
town.  His  sons,  Lemuel  and  Morrill,  expanded  their 
activities  to  include  wagons,  chaises,  and  ultimately 
carriages.  Morrill  continued  to  operate  on  the  farm, 
but  Lemuel  opened  a  shop  in  the  Village.  For  nearly  a 


hundred  years  succeeding  generations  of  Stanleys  pro¬ 
duced  rolling  stock  of  such  high  quality  as  to  nearly 
monopolize  the  wagon  business  of  the  entire  region. 

There  was  also  one  small  venture  in  mining.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  1812,  when  shipping  was  disrupted,  a 
deposit  of  copperas,  a  yellow,  crystallized  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate,  was  opened  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Cobbos- 
seecontee.  It  produced  “Yellow  Spruce,”  useful,  as  the 
Indians  had  discovered,  for  making  paint.  After  the 
war,  the  price  fell,  and  the  mine  closed. 

Viewing  all  of  these  attempts  to  serve  the  various 
needs  of  an  isolated  frontier  community,  one  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  people  of  Winthrop  exhibited  remark¬ 
able  energy  and  ingenuity.  The  success  of  their  efforts 
showed  in  the  steady  increase  of  population  which  num¬ 
bered  1906  in  the  1820  census.  Of  the  355  men  of 
working  age,  67  were  engaged  in  business.  Only  five 
would  confess  that  their  occupation  was  “agriculture.” 
Perhaps  this  item  meant  that  there  were  only  five  well- 
developed  farms;  more  likely  this  grandiose  word 
frightened  folks  who  were  scratching  for  a  living,  do¬ 
ing  subsistence  farming  while  they  burned  and  logged 
and  raised  such  stock  as  they  could.  The  next  census 
shifted  to  counting  farms  with  much  more  accurate 
results. 


DEACON  METCALF’S  WOOD  LATHE 
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The  death  of  John  Chandler  in  1812  marked  the 
end  of  one  era  in  Winthrop’s  history,  and  the  opening 
of  a  new  phase.  Chandler’s  old  sawmill  and  gristmill 
had  worn  out  and  rotted  away;  he  had  built  new  ones 
on  the  second  dam  in  1804.  His  time  had  seen  many 
changes.  The  heart  of  the  town,  the  center  of  its 
vitality,  had  shifted  from  the  Metcalf  Neighborhood  to 
the  growing,  busy  Village  on  the  stream.  Further,  early 
efforts  at  industrial  production  had  succeeded  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  induce  investment  of  outside  capital  in  larger 
scale  enterprise.  This  infusion  of  additional  lifeblood 
and  energy  marked  a  new  phase  in  Winthrop’s  develop¬ 
ment. 

Textiles 

As  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  generally,  textiles 
led  the  way  in  Winthrop.  It  was  a  slow,  stumbling  start, 
but  it  was  a  beginning.  In  1809  capitalists  of  Boston 
and  Hallowell  incorporated  the  Winthrop  Woolen  and 
Cotton  Manufactory  with  Amos  Barrett  as  superinten¬ 
dent,  but  ten  years  passed  before  this  company  pro¬ 
duced  its  first  piece  of  cloth. 

There  was  no  activity  toward  building  the  new 
mill  until  1813  when  the  company  purchased  of  John 
Chandler,  Jr.,  the  entire  holdings  of  his  father,  includ¬ 
ing  dam  and  water  rights  as  well  as  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream  from  the  south  line  of  the  mill  lots  to 
Lake  Maranacook.  It  also  acquired  titles  to  Captain 
Benjamin’s  cabinet  shop,  the  curry  shop,  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  small  buildings. 

As  soon  as  the  land  was  cleared,  the  Winthrop 
Woolen  and  Cotton  Manufactory  proceeded  at  once  to 
build  its  mill  under  the  supervision  of  Amos  Barrett,  a 
skilled  mechanic  familiar  with  the  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  textile  machinery. 

Since  there  was  not  enough  local  wool  available 
at  that  time,  the  company  decided  to  produce  cotton 
cloth,  and  Barrett  drew  his  plans  accordingly.  He  pro¬ 
jected  a  brick  building  ( 1 )  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
stream  over  the  site  of  the  old  sawmill  running  parallel 
to  the  road  for  eighty  feet,  forty  feet  in  width,  four 
stories  high.  Joseph  Metcalf,  cabinet-maker,  took 
charge  of  construction. 

With  typical  Yankee  enterprise,  Samuel  Bonney 
took  the  contract  for  brick.  He  found  a  deposit  of 
good  clay  nearby  on  the  flats  later  occupied  by  the 
Bailey  oilcloth  buildings,  and  there  he  built  his  kiln  to 
turn  out  over  a  million  bricks  of  high  quality. 

The  resulting  structure,  now  155  years  old,  still 
stands.  Enlarged  in  both  dimensions,  it  serves  the 
Carleton  Woolen  Mill.  The  basement  windows,  today 
nearly  lost  from  view,  were  originally  above  street  level. 
The  grade  of  Main  Street  has  changed  that  much  over 
the  years. 

Amos  Barrett  used  this  basement  as  a  machine 
shop,  with  ample  power  for  his  lathes,  to  construct  the 


mill’s  metal  machinery  while  Joseph  Metcalf  turned 
out  the  wood-work  for  the  looms  in  Benjamin’s  cabinet 
shop,  retained  for  that  purpose.  Machines  went  into 
position  upstairs  as  fast  as  they  were  ready,  but  making 
a  cotton  mill  under  such  conditions,  with  a  host  of 
difficult  problems  along  the  way,  was  slow  work.  Near¬ 
ly  five  years  passed  before  wheels  finally  began  to  turn. 

Evidently  this  home-made  contraption  worked  well 
enough  to  produce  a  coarse,  but  saleable,  cotton  sheet¬ 
ing.  It  continued  to  make  its  characteristic  clattering 
noise  under  several  changes  of  management.  New 
owners  paraded  in  orderly  succession.  In  1824,  Isaac 
Moore,  Jr.,  a  Boston  man,  bought  out  the  Winthrop 
Woolen  and  Cotton  Manufactory  for  $50,000,  and  he 
also  purchased  other  extensive  properties  in  Winthrop. 
These  outlays  seem  to  have  left  Mr.  Moore  with  too 
little  working  capital  as  he  found  himself  financially 
embarrassed  in  1 829  when  he  had  to  sell  all  of  his  hold¬ 
ing  to  some  other  Boston  people  organized  as  The  Win¬ 
throp  Manufacturing  Company. 

This  corporation  made  no  changes  in  the  cotton 
mill  except  to  retire  the  aging  Amos  Barrett,  and  pro¬ 
mote  two  of  his  apprentices  of  the  old  basement  days. 
Cyrus  Davis  took  over  Barrett’s  post  as  boss-mechanic 
while  Stephen  Sewall  became  manager  of  the  mill  as 
the  agent  of  the  company. 

Under  Sewall’s  management,  this  corporation  ex¬ 
tended  its  activities  outside  the  mill  to  exploit  the  un¬ 
used  power  of  the  second  dam  where  they  had  acquired 
water  rights  and  some  land  from  Mr.  Moore.  On  the 
east  bank  Sewall  built  an  efficient  sawmill,  claimed  to 
be  the  best  in  the  state,  and  known  thereafter  as  the 
Sewall  Mill.  With  lumber  from  this  mill,  he  con¬ 
structed  a  two-story  wooden  building  across  the  dam 
to  house  a  proposed  woolen  mill.  At  the  same  time,  in 
1832,  he  moved  the  machine  shop  from  the  basement 
of  the  cotton  mill  to  a  new,  brick  building  across  the 
stream  on  the  site  of  the  old  gristmill.  There  the  shop, 
enlarged  and  reorganized,  would  make  machinery  and 
looms  for  the  new  woolen  mill  as  it  had  served  the 
cotton  mill. 

No  machinery  went  into  the  new  building.  Perhaps 
the  shop,  busy  trying  to  keep  the  old  cotton  machinery 
moving,  never  could  get  the  job  done  before  owner¬ 
ship  changed  hands  again.  Liberty  Stanley  used  the 
building  for  a  time  to  full  and  dress  woolen  cloth.  Our 
History  of  Kennebec  County  (1892)  describes  Stanley 
as  “the  inventor  of  the  shears  for  shearing  cloth,  now 
universally  used  .  .  .  .”  This  statement  probably  does 
not  refer  to  household  scissors,  but  to  a  device  used  to 
cut  a  web  of  cloth  in  a  textile  mill. 

The  building  finally  reverted  to  its  original  purpose 
in  1845  when  Benjamin  H.  Cushman  and  David  Stan¬ 
ley  brought  John  Metcalf  from  the  woolen  mill  at  Read- 
field  to  form  the  partnership,  John  Metcalf  &  Co.  They 
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rented  the  building,  installed  machinery,  and  operated 
effectively  until  John  Metcalf  died  in  1848.  The  sur¬ 
viving  partners  sold  the  machinery,  and  dissolved  the 
company.  Thus  ended  an  attempt  to  start  a  second 
textile  mill  in  Winthrop. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cotton  mill  saw  another  change 
of  ownership.  The  machines  produced  from  the  bowels 
of  the  brick  building  hammered  along  in  service  of 
Winthrop  Manufacturing  Co.  .for  a  decade,  but  that 
was  about  their  limit.  The  enterprise  needed  new 
capital  for  complete  renovation. 

This  new  capital  came  in  1841  when  more  Boston 
money,  organized  as  Littles,  Wood  &  Co.,  purchased 
the  mill  properties  from  The  Winthrop  Manufacturing 
Co.  for  about  $22,000.  The  mill  must  have  been  in  bad 
shape.  With  such  a  low  initial  investment,  there  was 
plenty  of  money  for  modernization.  The  old  tub-wheel 
which  had  rolled  in  the  stream  for  nearly  forty  years 
gave  way  to  a  new  wheel  of  recent  design.  All  of  the 
gears,  shafting,  journals,  as  well  as  the  looms  they 
drove,  came  out  for  replacement  or  rebuilding.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  mill’s  product,  but  there  was  a 


complete  renewal  of  the  mill’s  organization  and  fittings. 

With  better  production,  the  mill  ran  steadily  until 
1850  when  suddenly  the  wheels  stopped  turning.  The 
cause  remains  obscure,  but  there  must  have  been  some 
major  conflict  among  the  owners.  Littles,  Wood  &  Co. 
was  a  partnership  which  lacked  the  corporate  method 
of  resolving  differences  by  stock  voting.  The  courts 
decided  that  Mr.  Wood  should  have  the  mill  with  its 
necessary  properties;  the  other  partners  should  have 
other  real  estate  and  some  cash. 

This  litigation  took  four  years;  not  until  1854  did 
the  wheels  turn  again,  and  then  Mr.  Wood  contented 
himself  with  making  cotton  warps  for  other  mills,  and 
some  twine.  So  it  went  until  1863.  With  the  blockade 
of  the  Civil  War,  cotton  prices  soared;  Mr.  Wood  had  a 
large  stock  of  cotton,  and  his  pencil  told  him  he  would 
make  more  money  by  selling  his  stock  than  by  running 
the  mill. 

So  once  again  the  mill  fell  silent.  After  the  war,  in 
1866,  Mr.  Wood  sold  the  mill  with  its  water  rights  to 
still  another  Boston  group  incorporated  as  Winthrop 
Mills.  Again  the  mill  saw  new  equipment  and  new 
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machinery,  this  time  for  making  woolen  blankets,  and 
the  entire  building  was  enlarged  and  improved.  The 
company  decided  in  1882  to  make  its  own  cotton  warp. 
For  this  purpose  it  consolidated  the  second  and  third 
dams  for  additional  power,  and  erected  substantial 
buildings  on  the  east  bank  behind  the  woolen  mill. 
With  an  output  of  125,000  pairs  of  blankets  per  year, 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
payroll  of  150,  Winthrop  Mills  moved  successfully  into 
modern  times. 

Boots  and  Shoes 

This  frontier  industry,  devoted  to  keeping  Win- 
throp’s  people  well  shod,  developed  during  the  1830’s 
into  one  of  Winthrop’s  principal  producers  for  the 
national  market.  By  1850,  there  were  ten  boot  and 
shoe  shops  in  town  with  an  annual  product  valued  at 
$54,000  as  compared  to  $27,000  for  the  cotton  mill. 

The  three  larger  shops  were  about  equal  in  size, 
and  turned  out  more  than  half  of  the  total  business. 
Each  of  them  employed  about  thirty  men  and  made 
about  1000  pairs  a  month.  C.  A.  and  B.  F.  Wing  (2), 
and  S.  L.  Webb  &  Co.  (3)  located  in  the  Village,  the 
Parlin  brothers  (4)  in  East  Winthrop.  The  Wings  took 
their  boots  to  the  gold-rush  in  California  where  they 
doubtless  sold  for  fabulous  prices;  Isaac  Nelson  on  the 
Monmouth  road  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  a  favorite 
port  out  of  Hallowell. 

Shoe  making  was  then  a  highly  skilled  handicraft 
learned  only  after  a  long  apprenticeship.  There  was 
division  of  labor  in  the  larger  shops,  but  all  work  was 
done  by  hand  with  no  help  from  machines.  A  veteran 
sewer  used  his  waxed  linen  thread,  armed  with  a  pig 
bristle  at  each  end,  with  almost  mechanical  precision. 
His  finger  on  the  under  side  of  his  work  could  tell  from 
the  prick  of  the  awl  just  where  to  guide  his  bristle  up 
through  the  hole.  He  made  heels  by  hammering  the 
leather  lifts  into  steel  dies,  much  like  inverted  cookie- 
cutters,  and  nailing  the  lifts  with  wooden  pegs. 

Winthrop  shoes  were  a  high-quality  product;  the 
Parlins  boasted  that  they  never  hired  a  “drummer” 
(traveling  salesman).  But  quality  could  not  protect 
these  shops  from  shoe  machinery  developed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  1880’s.  They  could  not  compete  in 
price,  and  they  could  not  convert,  as  the  machines 
were  totally  foreign  to  them.  Shoe  production  dropped 
out  of  Winthrop  as  though  feet  had  suddenly  gone  out 
of  style. 

Garment  Industry 

Another  home  industry  which  blossomed  briefly 
into  large-scale  production  was  the  sewing  of  coats  for 
Boston  clothiers.  The  women  of  farm  families  in  Win¬ 
throp  and  Monmouth  had  turned  to  this  method  of 
earning  pin-money  for  peddlers  and  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  after  the  mills  had  taken  away  the  market  for  their 
home-made  woolen  cloth. 

In  1870,  Henry  Penniman,  a  dry  goods  and  cloth¬ 
ing  merchant  of  Winthrop  since  1868,  saw  a  good 
profit  in  the  efficient  production  of  this  work.  He  set 
up  a  small  sweatshop  in  the  rear  of  his  store,  and  found 
the  prospect  so  rosy  that  he  built  a  factory  (5)  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Maranacook  in  1874.  There  Penniman 
employed  over  100  people,  probably  many  of  the  same 


women  who  had  been  sewing  coats  in  their  kitchens,  as 
they  were  already  skilled. 

This  booming  little  industry  faded  as  fast  as  it 
developed.  Quite  possibly  it  encountered  price  com¬ 
petition  from  city  sweatshops  where  poor  women  and 
children  were  working  long  hours  under  the  worst  con¬ 
ditions  for  miserable  wages.  In  1878,  Penniman  seized 
an  opportunity  to  reopen  his  drygoods  store  in  the 
newly-erected  Packard  Block  leaving  his  son  with 
twenty  employees  to  run  the  factory. 

Horsepowers,  Separators,  Farm  Implements 

Winthrop’s  chief  claim  to  national  and  international 
recognition  in  the  nineteenth  century  lay  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  and  production  of  the  Pitts  Brothers  treadmill 
horsepowers  and  grain  separators  or  threshers.  These 
successful  devices  introduced  the  American  farmer  to 
the  machine  age,  and  heralded  the  technological  revo¬ 
lution  in  agriculture. 

As  in  all  important  inventions,  John  and  Hiram 
Pitts  of  Winthrop  did  not  produce  their  machines  out 
of  the  blue  in  a  lightning  flash  of  genius,  but  concen¬ 
trated  upon  solving  the  difficulties  of  their  predecessors, 
and  they  were  not  alone  in  finding  solutions. 

Clarence  A.  Day  described  the  development  of  the 
grain  thresher  in  some  detail  in  his  excellent  work,  A 
History  of  Maine  Agriculture  1604-1860.  The  first 
step  was  to  reproduce  the  hand-flailing  process  in  a 
machine.  Joseph  Pope  of  Hallowell  solved  that  prob¬ 
lem  about  1817  with  a  large  wooden  cylinder  to  which 
he  loosely  fastened  bars  of  wood  lengthwise  with 
leather  thongs.  He  placed  this  contraption  behind  a 
table,  and  when  he  cranked  the  cylinder  the  bars 
slapped  the  edge  of  the  table  and  fell  off  to  continue 
their  rotation.  A  helper  could  feed  the  grain  stalk  tips 
across  the  table  to  take  their  necessary  beating.  This 
machine  attained  wide  use  for  several  years;  two  men 
could  thresh  fifty  bushels  a  day  with  it,  but  turning  the 
crank  was  harder  work  than  flailing  by  hand. 

Realizing  the  possibilities,  a  host  of  ingenious  Yan¬ 
kees  worked  on  the  problem,  retaining  Pope’s  cylinder 
as  the  core  of  experiments.  In  1822,  Seth  Ballou  of 
Livermore  replaced  Pope’s  flapping  bars  with  rows  of 
iron  spikes  which  passed  between  other  spikes  in  a  bed¬ 
plate  with  clearance  close  enough  to  tear  the  grain  from 
its  stalk.  His  machine  had  a  winnower,  and  for  power 
used  a  sweep  moved  in  a  circle  by  a  horse  to  operate 
a  set  of  gears.  Ballou’s  device  was  an  advance  over 
Pope's,  but  its  construction  was  faulty. 

Samuel  Lane  of  Leeds  bought  the  Ballou  patents, 
and  perfected  a  much  better  machine  in  1833  powered 
by  a  one-horse  treadmill  in  which  the  horse  worked  on 
iron  rods  fastened  between  endless  chains.  This 
thresher  went  on  the  market  and  eventually  made 
money  for  its  promoters. 

Meanwhile  John  A.  Pitts  and  his  brother,  Hiram  A. 
of  Winthrop  were  working  on  an  improvement  of 
Samuel  Lane’s  idea.  The  Pitts  brothers,  sons  of  a  Win¬ 
throp  blacksmith,  grew  up  shoeing  oxen  and  horses. 
They  acquired  great  skill  in  working  iron  and  steel,  and 
set  up  a  stone  shop  (6)  on  Main  Street  in  Winthrop  in 
1832.  Hiram,  already  noted  for  his  edged  tools,  about 
that  time  perfected  and  patented  an  endless  chain 
pump. 
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This  experience  with  the  endless  chain  was  helpful 
to  the  brothers  in  their  next  project,  the  threshing 
machine.  Recognizing  that  power  was  the  heart  of  the 
problem  at  this  stage,  they  built  a  two-horse  tread- 
power  using  wooden  lags  instead  of  Lane’s  iron  rods. 
This  step  doubled  the  power  and  greatly  increased  the 
speed  of  the  machine.  They  patented  their  two-horse 
power  in  1834,  while  they  were  completing  a  thresher 
to  surpass-the  Lane  product. 


gestion  appears  highly  improbable.  It  seems  much  more 
likely  that  Benjamin  was  in  error,  that  Whitman 
worked  with  the  Pitts  Bros,  prior  to  1832  contributing 
substantially  to  the  fundamental  design,  and  that  the 
two  parties  separated  in  1832  going  their  own  way 
with  the  same  stock  of  ideas. 

As  the  Pitts  brothers  were  not  equipped  for  accu¬ 
rate  woodwork,  they  turned  over  this  task  and  the 
assembly  of  their  machines  to  Captain  Samuel  Benja- 


TWO  HORSE  POWER  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  AND  CLEANSER 


The  role  of  Luther  Whitman  in  the  invention  of  a 
successful  thresher  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  The  notes  of 
John  Milton  Benjamin,  1823-1898,  may  be  considered 
a  reliable  source  as  he  was  a  son  of  Captain  Samuel 
Benjamin  who  built  the  threshers  for  Pitts  Bros.  As 
they  come  down  to  us  in  E.  S.  Stackpole’s  History  of 
Winthrop  (1925),  these  notes  place  Whitman  as  the 
first  tenant  of  the  north  end  of  the  brick  gristmill  (7) 
constructed  by  Captain  Clark  and  Oren  Shaw  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  third  dam  in  1832.  There  he  had  a 
shop  which  could  draw  power  from  the  mill’s  water¬ 
wheel.  The  same  notes  place  Whitman  as  a  machinist 
in  the  employ  of  Pitts  Bros,  helping  them  build  their 
horsepowers  and  threshing  machine  in  1833  and  1834. 
The  Benjamin  notes  tell  us  that  Whitman  built  his  first 
horsepower  in  his  gristmill  shop.  In  a  statement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Aug.  29,  1840  issue  of  the  Maine 
Farmer,  Whitman  claimed,  “My  machine  was  invented 
and  specified  in  January  1834,  as  the  records  of  the 
Editor  will  show.”  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Kennebec  County  published  in  1892  (p.  200), 
said  “Mr.  Whitman  commenced  working  upon  his  idea 
of  a  thresher  in  1832,  and  completed  it  in  1834,  essen¬ 
tially  similar  to  the  Pitts  machine.”  Also,  “While  it 
has  generally  been  admitted  that  the  Pitts  combined 
machine  was  the  original  machine,  it  has  also  been 
admitted  that  Mr.  Whitman  was  the  first  to  use  the  un¬ 
interrupted  rod  as  in  use  at  the  present  day,  with  slight 
changes,  and  Mr.  Whitman  also  invented  in  1838  the 
reversible  tooth  for  threshing  machines,  the  same  tooth 
that  is  in  use  to  this  day.” 

The  Benjamin  notes  suggest  that  Whitman  was 
working  for  Pitts  Bros.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
building  his  own  machine  in  his  own  shop.  With  the 
twelve-hour  working  day  in  vogue  at  the  time,  this  sug- 


min  in  his  shop  on  Main  St.  Benjamin  had  learned  his 
craft  under  the  stem  eye  of  Deacon  Metcalf. 

The  Pitts  thresher,  though  not  perfected,  was  far 
enough  along  in  1834  to  challenge  a  competitor,  the 
machine  of  Webber  Furbush  of  Hallowell,  to  a  contest 
in  Noah  Currier’s  bam.  Pitts  Bros,  won,  with  double 
the  Furbush  production.  By  1836  they  could  demon¬ 
strate  their  machines  at  the  county  fair  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  next  spring  the  Maine  Farmer  published 
a  testimonial  signed  by  twelve  prominent  citizens  of 
Winthrop,  headed  by  Peleg  Benson,  Jr.,  recommending 
the  Pitts  machine  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
They  had  seen  it  work;  it  threshed  perfectly  clean,  win¬ 
nowed  far  better  than  any  hand-winnowing  machine 
and  “exceeds  anything  that  we  have  heretofore  seen  or 
heard  of.” 

Pitts  Brothers  patented  their  machine  in  1837. 
Luther  Whitman  promptly  contested  the  Pitts  patents. 
A  long  and  bitter  court  battle  ensued  which  Pitts  Bros, 
won,  but  Maine  folks  continued  to  argue  the  case 
vehemently  for  years.  Dr.  Holmes  stated  his  conclu¬ 
sions  most  judiciously  in  the  Maine  Farmer:  “The  good 
citizens  of  “these  United  States”  are  indebted  to  cer¬ 
tain  citizens  of  Maine,  residing  in  the  town  of  Winthrop, 
for  the  successful  introduction  of  the  machine  for 
threshing  grain,  separating  it  from  the  straw,  winnow¬ 
ing  it  clean,  at  one  operation.  Parsons  of  Buckfield 
first  constructed  and  patented  a  machine  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  1836.  But  he  did  not  push  it  into  the  market 
very  vigorously.  In  the  meantime  the  Messrs.  Pitts,  of 
Winthrop,  who  had  previously  patented  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  Horse  Power,  were  experimenting  with  a  machine 
for  the  above  purposes,  which  they  perfected  in  1837, 
and  obtained  patents  therefor.  In  1839,  Mr.  Luther 
Whitman  also  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
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the  Separator  which  has  been  favorably  received  by 
the  grain  g-owers  of  the  United  States,  and  are  much 
used  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  These 
Machines  have  increased  the  culture  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  to  a  great  degree.” 

The  Pitts  separator,  including  beater,  winnowing 
fan,  and  elevator  for  carrying  away  the  straw,  measured 
about  eight  feet  long,  three  and  one-half  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  wide.  It  sold  for  $60  to  $75  depending  on  the 
finish.  The  two-horse  power  component  sold  for  $85. 

The  Pitts  brothers  left  Winthrop  in  1839.  John  A. 
built  successive  plants  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Springfield, 
O.,  and  finally  a  large  factory  for  volume  production  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Hiram  Pitts  established  a  similar  plant 
in  Chicago,  and  his  sons  continued  the  business  after 
his  death. 

Back  in  Winthrop,  Captain  Benjamin  continued  to 
make  horsepowers  and  separators  under  the  Pitts 
patents.  He  took  Cyrus  Davis  as  a  partner,  and,  in 
1845,  bought  the  old  Cole  fulling  and  carding  mill  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fourth,  or  “Cole  Dam,”  from  James 
H.  Merrill  who  owned  it  then.  They  removed  the 
buildings  and  built  there  a  two-story  plant,  with  black¬ 
smith  shop  below  and  woodworking  equipment  above, 
for  more  convenient  production. 

Luther  Whitman  eventually  did  about  three  times 
as  much  business  as  Benjamin  and  Davis.  He  moved 
his  shop  from  the  grist  mill  to  the  empty  woolen  mill 
in  1841,  and  then,  in  1845,  bought  the  other  half  of 
the  old  Cole  property  on  the  east  bank  from  Merrill. 
He  used  some  of  the  old  buildings  for  blacksmith  work, 
tore  down  the  others  and  built  in  their  stead  a  large, 
two-story  wooden  building  for  his  woodworking.  By 
1865,  he  was  employing  65  men  to  produce  annually 
2000  horserakes,  500  dozen  dragrakes,  60  threshing 
machines,  600  cultivators,  200  plows,  also  com  shel¬ 
ters,  hay  cutters,  wheelbarrows,  and  small  tools.  The 
dragrakes  were  heavy,  wooden  handrakes  used  prior  to 
horserakes.  They  were  useful  to  pile  hay  for  loading. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pitts  machine,  well  on  its  way  to  a 
conquest  of  the  United  States,  invaded  Europe.  In 
1855,  it  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  a  one-hour  threshing  contest  with  these 
results: 

Six  men  threshing  with  flails  36  litres  wheat; 

Duvoir’s  French  machine  250  litres; 

Pinet’s  French  machine  150  litres; 

Clayton’s  English  machine  410  litres; 

Pitts’  U.S.  machine  740  litres; 

The  History  of  Maine  Agriculture  (1872)  quoted 
a  French  journal:  “The  American  machine  literally 
devoured  the  sheaves  of  wheat.  The  impression  it 
made  on  the  Arab  chiefs  was  profound.” 

This  invasion  of  Europe  by  a  Winthrop  product 
preceded  by  only  one  year  a  similar  venture  by  its 
neighboring  village,  North  Wayne.  There,  “Boss”  Tay¬ 
lor  led  the  North  Wayne  Scythe  Co.  to  capture  85% 
of  the  American  market.  The  secret  of  his  “Little 
Giant”  scythe  was  a  laminated  blade  which  presented 
for  a  cutting  edge  a  thin  ribbon  of  high  quality  tool 
steel  supported  by  two  folds  of  softer  steel,  all  heated, 
hammered,  and  polished  to  create  a  beautiful  blade 
which  would  take  a  razor  edge  and  hold  it.  At  the 


Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1856,  the 
North  Wayne  scythe  took  first  premium,  a  silver  medal. 

North  Wayne  folks  could  boast:  “General  Taylor 
beat  the  Mexicans  with  his  sword,  and  Boss  Taylor 
beat  the  world  with  his  scythe.”  But,  in  a  fundamental 
sense,  the  Pitts  thresher  of  Winthrop  had  beaten  the 
North  Wayne  scythe  before  it  was  bom.  The  thresher 
made  the  invention  of  the  mechanical  mower  and  reaper 
inevitable,  and  that  reaper  spelled  doom  to  the  scythe. 
Boss  Taylor  had  perfected  an  ancient  hand-tool;  the 
Pitts  thresher  heralded  a  new  era  in  agriculture,  mech¬ 
anization. 

Oilcloth 

The  manufacture  of  oilcloth  carpeting  was  a  major 
factor  in  Winthrop’s  economy  for  a  century.  Its 
beginnings  were  modest  enough.  Alton  Pope  of  Vassal- 
boro  opened  a  small  shop  to  make  table  oilcloth  in 
1830,  and  engaged  Daniel  Bailey,  a  farm  boy  of  six¬ 
teen  years  from  Winthrop  Center,  “Baileyville,”  to  help 
him.  The  following  year  Pope  moved  his  shop  to  Man¬ 
chester  Forks  bringing  along  his  two  or  three  em¬ 
ployees. 

As  soon  as  he  had  mastered  the  simple  procedures 
of  this  craft,  Daniel  returned  home  to  pursuade  his 
father,  Ezekiel  Bailey,  to  open  a  similar  shop  in  an  out¬ 
building  on  the  farm  (8).  Moses  Bailey,  two  years 
younger  than  Daniel,  was  strong  enough  to  serve  as  an 
additional  hand. 

The  process  was  simple  enough.  They  stretched 
cotton  sheeting  over  pins  in  a  wooden  frame,  much  like 
a  curtain-stretcher.  They  they  painted  the  cloth  with 
an  ordinary  house  paint  made  of  white  lead  and  boiled 
linseed  oil.  The  frames  went  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
after  successive  coats  of  paint  had  built  up  a  substan¬ 
tial  surface,  they  rubbed  it  smooth  by  hand  to  remove 
brush  marks.  Probably  this  rubbing  process  was  a  little 
tricky.  It  seems  likely  they  used  a  cloth  moistened  with 
linseed  oil  before  the  last  coat  had  hardened  too  firmly. 
Any  decorative  design  was  strictly  handwork. 

For  several  years,  Ezekiel  did  the  selling.  When 
he  and  his  boys  had  built  up  sufficient  stock,  Ezekiel 
would  load  his  wagon  and  peddle  it  farm  to  farm.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  Charles,  three  years  younger 
than  Moses,  was  ready  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
drummer-boy.  As  Charles  was  the  most  articulate 
member  of  the  family,  he  was  undoubtedly  best  suited 
to  the  task  of  selling  the  family  product,  even  in  his 
teens. 

About  1872,  when  Charles  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  he  bought  his  father’s  interest  in  the  business,  and 
took  Moses  as  a  partner.  While  they  continued  to  make 
table  oilcloth,  they  started  to  manufacture  a  related 
product,  oilcloth  carpeting.  How  they  got  the  idea  is 
obscure.  There  was  none  of  this  carpeting  made  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time  as  far  as  we  know,  but  there 
was  some  made  in  England.  Probably  they  obtained  a 
sample,  and  deduced  the  process  by  examination  and 
experiment.  Whatever  the  source  of  the  idea,  it  was  a 
good  one.  American  floors  were,  for  the  most  part, 
bare,  hard  to  clean,  cold.  Wind  whistled  through  the 
open  cracks  between  boards.  A  durable  floorcover  at  a 
reasonable  price,  warm,  easy  to  clean,  was  a  crying 
need. 
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Oilcloth  carpet  required  a  more  complicated  process 
than  the  table  product  the  Baileys  were  making,  but 
they  had  acquired  sufficient  experience  and  capital  to 
make  the  necessary  investment.  No  expensive  machin¬ 
ery  was  required  as  the  process  took  too  much  time  for 
a  continuous,  mechanized  method  of  production.  The 
Baileys  could  make  on  the  spot  most  of  the  equipment 
they  needed. 

The  base  of  the  carpet  was  burlap  imported  from 
Dundee,  Scotland,  in  rolls  six  feet  wide.  The  unit  of 
production  was  a  sheet  ninety  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide.  The  first  step  was  the  application  of  a  filler  to  the 
burlap.  The  filler  was  yellow,  “ochra”  clay,  probably 
from  the  old  copperas  diggings  near  Lake  Cobbossee- 
contee.  The  addition  of  naphtha  or  kerosene  to  this  clay 
loosened  it  to  the  consistency  of  paint.  It  did,  in  fact, 
convert  the  clay  to  a  priming  paint  as  well  as  a  filler. 
To  apply  this  priming  filler,  they  fastened  a  wooden 
clamp  to  the  six-foot  width  of  burlap;  a  rope  led  from 


that  clamp  to  pull  the  primed  sheet,  ninety  feet  long, 
into  the  dryer,  an  enclosed,  slatted  rack  which  would 
hold  thirty  or  forty  such  sheets.  A  wooden  spreader 
spanned  the  web  of  burlap  firmly  near  its  roll.  As  the 
rope  drew  the  burlap  into  the  dryer,  men  on  either  side 
ladled  the  primer  onto  the  burlap  behind  the  spreader. 
When  the  dryer  was  full  they  closed  the  ends,  and 
turned  on  steam  heat  to  a  temperature  of  120°- 140°. 
D  ying  took  two  days. 

Printing  was  the  next  and  final  process.  It  covered 
the  entire  carpet,  providing  not  only  decoration,  but 
also  the  wearing  surface.  It  was  a  laborious,  slow,  and 
highly  skilled  procedure.  They  used  woodcut  blocks, 
eighteen  inches  square,  one  for  each  color,  and  printed 
by  hand  in  three  to  six  colors.  The  printers  applied 
paint  to  the  blocks  by  dabbing  them  on  saturated  cloth 
pads,  rubber-stamp  fashion.  Arrangements  were  in¬ 
genious.  Two  printers  stood  at  a  printing  table;  the 
primed  stock,  clamped  to  the  dryer-rope  as  before,  fed 
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from  a  roll  beneath  the  table,  and  passed  in  front  of  the 
printers  over  the  printing  area  toward  the  dryer.  Be¬ 
hind  the  printers  was  a  large,  circular  table,  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  so  mounted  as  to  spin  at  the  touch  of  a 
finger.  Around  the  edge  of  this  table,  the  printing 
blocks  with  their  appropriate  color  pads  ranked  in  order 
of  their  use.  Each  printer  was  responsible  for  two 
blocks,  half  the  carpet  width,  timing  his  motions  with 
the  other  and  with  the  spinning  table. 

Of  course,  accurate  registry  of  the  colors  was  a 
problem  requiring  exacting  make-ready.  A  wooden 
guide-bar  spanned  the  table  before  the  printers,  barely 
clearing  the  printing  surface.  It  carried  a  steel  edge 
equipped  with  corner  guide-fins.  Screws  in  sides  and 
ends  of  the  wooden  printing  blocks  provided  the  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary  for  the  registry  of  each  color. 

In  operation,  the  printers  completed  a  row  of  blocks 
across  the  web,  marked  with  pins  in  the  table  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  of  the  back  line  of  printing,  raised  the 
guide  bar,  and  moved  the  sheet  eighteen  inches  away 
from  them  to  present  a  fresh  surface.  Then  they  ad¬ 
justed  the  guide-bar  in  line  with  the  pins,  ready  to  start 
again.  When  the  drying  racks  were  full  of  printed  car¬ 
pet,  the  heat  went  on  again  at  the  same  temperature, 
but  this  time  for  four  days.  Then  the  carpet  was  ready 
to  be  rolled  and  shipped. 

There  were  only  three  changes  in  the  process  during 
the  century  in  which  this  carpet  dominated  the  floor¬ 
covering  market.  At  a  fairly  early  date,  they  discarded 
the  yellow,  “ochra”  clay  in  favor  of  “Talkene”  clay 
from  Poultney,  Vermont,  giving  the  base  that  red  color 
with  which  all  oldtimers  are  familiar.  About  the  turn 
of  the  century,  they  substituted  a  fairly  heavy  felt  for 
the  burlap.  Although  less  resistant  to  tear,  the  felt  gave 
the  carpet  a  comfortable  resilience  and  better  wearing 
qualities. 

The  change  nearest  to  a  revolution  in  the  process 
was  the  introduction  of  mechanical  printing  in  1914. 
This  device  still  used  wooden  blocks,  but  they  were 
eighteen  inches  by  seventy-two  inches  to  cover  the 
entire  width  of  the  sheet.  Rubber  rollers  applied  the 
paint.  Charles  Bailey,  then  ninety-four  years  old, 
stoutly  opposed  this  innovation.  He  would  not  see 
$75,000  wasted  on  a  machine  which  could  not  possibly 
replace  the  tried  and  true  skills  developed  over  so  many 
years.  The  makers  of  the  mechanical  printer  guaran¬ 
teed  their  machine  would  print  the  entire  sheet,  ninety 
feet  long,  in  full  color  with  complete  satisfaction,  in 
three  minutes.  The  Bailey  Company  went  ahead  with 
the  installation  in  spite  of  the  old  man’s  stubborn  stand. 
When  the  time  for  testing  arrived,  Charles  Bailey  was 
there,  his  hunting-case  watch  snapped  open,  his  eye  in¬ 
tent  on  the  minute  hand.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes, 
he  snapped  his  watch  shut  and  stumped  out  with  no 
other  comment  than  the  thumping  of  his  cane  on  the 
floor. 

Charles  and  his  brother,  Moses,  never  worked  to¬ 
gether  very  long.  Probably  brotherly  rivalry  prevented 
their  ever  arriving  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  pecking 
order.  Moses  joined  Charles  in  1 842,  but  that  partner¬ 
ship  was  short-lived;  he  presently  bought  out  Charles 
to  run  the  factory  alone.  Charles  wanted  to  reenter  the 
business,  and  bought  out  Moses  in  1847.  Moses  then 


built  a  new  plant  of  the  same  capacity  near  the  old  one. 
The  brothers  shared  a  common  enemy,  fire.  Buildings 
dried  by  constant  heat,  packed  with  volatile,  highly  in¬ 
flammable  materials,  were  ready  to  flash  at  any  moment. 
Rebuilding  became  a  customary  exercise.  In  1856, 
Charles  burned  out  for  the  second  time,  but  he  had  just 
purchased  the  plant  of  Robbins  and  Hayward  in  Win- 
throp  Village  (9)  which  had  started  making  oilcloth 
carpeting  the  previous  year.  He  operated  that  factory 
while  he  rebuilt  his  Baileyville  works.  In  1862,  the 
Village  buildings  burned.  Charles  then  bought  the  shop 
where  Benjamin  and  David  had  been  making  Pitts 
threshers,  and  used  it  to  rebuild,  enlarge,  and  improve 
both  the  Village  and  Baileyville  plants.  In  1870,  Moses 
burned  out,  but  rebuilt  within  a  year. 

In  the  late  1870’s  Charles  bought  out  Moses  to  be¬ 
come  the  sole  sovereign  of  oilcloth  carpeting  in  this 
area,  and  possibly  the  largest  producer  in  the  United 
States.  Fire  still  dogged  his  trail.  In  1891  the  Bailey¬ 
ville  works  (10)  which  he  had  bought  from  Moses 
burned  to  the  ground.  Accustomed  to  this  exercise, 
Charles  gathered  a  small  army,  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
that  plant,  and  had  it  going  again  full  blast  within  three 
months. 

Charles  M.  Bailey  had  exploited  successfully  a 
seemingly  limitless  market  to  amass  considerable  wealth 
and  become  one  of  America’s  “captains  of  industry” 
with  characteristics  fairly  typical  of  that  group:  fierce 
independence,  reserved  dignity,  intense  preoccupation 
with  work,  a  lively  interest  in  religion,  and  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprise  with  the  trusteeship  view  of  wealth 
prevalent  at  that  time. 

Most  notable  was  Charles’  religious  activity.  He 
was  a  Quaker,  as  were  nearly  all  those  engaged  in  oil¬ 
cloth  manufacture,  but  he  was  also  an  ardent  revivalist 
intent  upon  personal  evangelism,  a  trait  rather  unusual 
among  Quakers.  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Ira  D.  Sankey 
were  his  close  friends;  their  influence  showed  in  Charles’ 
contribution  to  revival  meetings  as  leader  of  the  Bailey 
Praying  Band. 

A  deep  religious  commitment  did  not  seem  to 
handicap  Charles  Bailey’s  success  in  the  peculiar  moral 
climate  pervading  the  business  world  of  his  day. 
Typically,  a  farmer  who  discovered  that  Peekaboo  Per¬ 
kins,  the  local  “horse-jockey”  (trader),  had  sold  him  a 
horse  which  could  barely  carry  his  own  weight,  did  not 
call  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  nor  did  he  forswear 
any  further  dealings  with  Peekaboo.  Rather  he 
awaited  eagerly  Peekaboo’s  next  visit  confident  that 
then  it  would  be  Peekaboo’s  turn  to  rue  the  day.  So 
when  Charles  Bailey,  homeward  bound  from  a  pur¬ 
chasing  trip  to  New  York,  shared  a  seat  on  the  train 
with  his  Readfield  competitor,  he  found  a  chance  to  do 
a  little  business.  Aware  of  an  impending  acute  shortage 
of  linseed  oil,  Charles  inquired  as  to  his  neighbor’s  stock 
of  that  item.  Finding  him  well  supplied,  Charles,  offer¬ 
ing  a  good  price,  purchased  every  gallon  the  man  would 
spare.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  Readfield  plant  closed  for 
lack  of  linseed  oil. 

Charles  Bailey’s  relationship  to  his  employees  was 
paternal.  While  keeping  a  close  eye  on  wage  levels,  he 
was  ready  with  his  personal  help  in  time  of  trouble.  He 
liked  to  tease.  When  a  worker  asked  for  a  certain  day 
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off,  Bailey,  knowing  that  was  the  day  of  the  Readfield 
Fair,  would  tell  him  he  could  not  be  spared  on  that  day, 
but  could  take  another  day,  naming  the  day  after  the 
fair  had  closed.  Later  he  would  relent  and  let  the  man 
go.  He  liked  to  drop  quarters  in  the  big  buckets  of 
paint,  and  watch  the  men,  paint  over  their  elbows,  fish¬ 
ing  for  them.  In  those  days,  twenty-five  cents  repre¬ 
sented  two  or  three  hours  of  work. 

The  philanthropic  works  of  Charles  Bailey  were 
numerous  and  substantial.  George  Hinckley,  an  orphan 
with  sympathy  for  others  in  a  similar  predicament, 
founded  Goodwill  Farm  for  underpriviliged  boys  in  the 
town  now  bearing  his  name.  Bailey  assisted  him  by 
building  two  cottages  for  the  boys.  He  named  the 
houses  “Winthrop”  and  “Bailey.”  He  also  gave  funds 
to  help  start  Oak  Grove  Seminary.  At  home,  Charles 
Bailey  built  the  Friends  Meeting  House  at  Baileyville, 
and  another  for  Winthrop,  now  the  Masonic  Hall.  He 
beat  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  punch  by  erecting  the 
C.  M.  Bailey  Library. 

In  the  meantime  Charles  Bailey  had  brought  his 
own  sons  into  the  business  to  form  C.  M.  Bailey’s  Sons 
&  Co.  This  company  further  enlarged  the  business  by 
buying  out  a  competitor  at  Skowhegan.  In  addition  to 


this  plant,  their  works  comprised,  in  1892,  four  very 
large  buildings  in  Baileyville  and  thirteen  buildings  in 
Winthrop  Village.  They  generated  steam  equivalent  to 
240  horsepower,  and  employed  200  people.  Daily  out¬ 
put  totaled  21,600  square  yards  of  oilcloth  carpet. 

Fire  continued  to  bedevil  the  company.  The  Village 
buildings  burned  in  1915;  operations  continued  at 
Baileyville,  renamed  “Winthrop  Center.”  Those  build¬ 
ings,  in  turn,  burned  in  1921.  This  fire  was  the  seventh 
such  disaster.  Insurance  was  negligible  as  premiums  for 
such  a  risk  would  be  too  high.  Though  there  was  little 
expensive  equipment  to  replace,  the  fires  must  have 
been  a  debilitating  strain  on  the  company’s  finances. 
C.  M.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.  rebuilt  in  Winthrop,  but  pro¬ 
duction  never  again  reached  the  heights  of  the  1890’s. 
Probably  intense  competition  had  brought  the  era  of 
high  profit  to  an  end.  In  1925  the  company  was  pro¬ 
ducing  annually  1,800,000  square  yards  of  carpet  with 
a  working  force  of  fifty. 

In  1932,  Paul  H.  Bailey,  the  last  of  the  family 
managing  the  plant,  sold  to  Bonafide  Mills,  Inc.  Bona- 
fide  continued  to  make  the  same  oilcloth  carpet  with 
the  same  equipment  until  it  liquidated  in  1961. 
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Winthrop  and  the  Protestant  Ethic;  1850 


A  genuine  understanding  of  Winthrop  in  its  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Year  requires  a  thoughtful  examination  of  a 
Winthrop  living  for  generations  under  quite  different 
conditions,  when  it  received  a  certain  cast  of  character 
so  deeply  embedded  that  it  persists  to  this  day.  Over¬ 
laid  as  it  may  be  with  modern  accretions,  the  old  Win¬ 
throp  is  always  there  to  be  reckoned  with. 

That  character,  that  set  of  attitudes  and  values,  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Protestant  Ethic.  Basic  to  this 
ethic  was  the  gospel  of  work.  Hard  work  was  not  just 
a  means  to  other  ends,  or  a  duty;  it  was  a  prayer,  a 
purifying  sacrament.  Associated  with  the  gospel  of 
work  was  the  exaltation  of  thrift,  a  sharp  eye  for  “the 
value  of  a  dollar.”  Good  credit  and  honesty  comple¬ 
mented  these  economic  virtues. 

On  the  spiritual  side,  the  ethic  taught  a  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism,  independence,  a  goal  of  being  one’s  own 
boss.  A  successful  life  was  measureable  in  economic 
terms,  but  it  must  be  achieved  within  the  ethic  or,  bet¬ 
ter,  because  of  the  ethic.  Success  and  failure  were  not 
the  concern  of  society;  they  were  solely  individual 
responsibilities. 

A  certain  asceticism  naturally  accompanied  this 
ethic.  Thrift  demanded  sobriety,  temperance,  a  dim 
view  of  frivolity  as  a  waste  of  time.  Prevailing  was  a 
set  of  sexual  taboos  rated  by  one  anthropologist  as 
second  in  severity  only  to  those  of  the  Ashanti  tribe  of 
Africa.  Over  all  presided  the  Protestant  God,  stern  yet 
friendly,  with  whom  one’s  relations  were  direct  and  very 
personal. 


The  year  1850  seems  an  appropriate  time  to 
examine  Winthrop  under  the  Protestant  Ethic.  The 
railroad  had  arrived  only  in  the  previous  year.  Modem 
transportation  and  communication  had  not  yet  ex¬ 
posed  the  town  to  the  corruption  of  city  liberalism. 
Winthrop  was  still  a  “holy”  community,  a  homogeneous 
people  of  one  faith,  living  under  a  single  morality,  a 
single  code  of  right  and  wrong  rigorously  enforced,  not 
by  police  but  by  moral,  religious,  social  and  economic 
sanctions. 

The  population  of  Winthrop  in  1850  was  2,154. 
There  were  413  families  with  an  average  of  5.2  persons 
in  each  family.  As  there  were  367  houses,  most  fami¬ 
lies  lived  in  their  own  homes.  Winthrop’s  farms  num¬ 
bered  204,  its  productive  industrial  enterprises,  31.  If 
we  consider  the  usual  services  such  as  blacksmith  shops, 
stores  and  taverns,  we  find  that  there  was  one  indepen¬ 
dent  enterprise  for  every  nine  Winthrop  persons. 

The  wage  scale  does  not  suggest  riotous  living. 
Farm  hand  with  board  $  1 1 .00  per  month 
Day  laborer  with  board  .88  per  day 

Day  laborer  without  board  1 .00  per  day 

Carpenter  1.25  per  day 

Female  domestic  with  board  1.00  per  week 

Board  for  laboring  man  1.50  per  week 

Winthrop’s  farms  varied  in  valuation  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  $7,000;  the  average  was  about 
$1,000.  These  farms  were  well  diversified.  The  largest 
investment  was  in  livestock;  they  sold  butter,  cheese, 
meat,  hides  and  wool.  They  also  raised  oxen  and 
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horses.  The  average  hay  crop  was  about  thirty  tons. 
Potatoes  were  a  market  crop;  there  was  some  small 
grain,  though  the  market  was  not  good  in  the  face  of 
competition  from  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Every  farm 
had  its  apple  orchard;  Kennebec  County  was  the  center 
of  apple  production  for  the  state.  And,  of  course,  there 
was  the  garden  for  family  needs  with  perhaps  some 
marketable  dried  beans. 

Productivity  of  farm  labor  was  increasing  steadily 
with  better  implements  and  more  effective  use  of  horse 
and  ox  power.  Investment  in  farm  equipment  varied 
widely  from  a  low  of  $7.00  to  a  high  of  $200  per  farm. 
Many  useful  devices  a  handy  farmer  could  make  for 
himself.  One  was  the  horse-rake  for  hay  and  grain.  It 
was  a  revolving  rake,  a  beam,  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
fitted  with  opposite  rows  of  long,  curved,  wooden  teeth. 
The  beam  turned  in  a  frame  which  extended  in  front  to 
shafts  for  the  horse,  in  the  rear  to  handles  for  the  driver 
walking  behind  it.  In  operation,  one  row  of  teeth  would 
scoop  the  hay;  when  the  rake  was  full,  the  driver  raised 
the  beam,  dumping  the  load  while  the  beam  turned 
bringing  the  opposite  row  of  teeth  into  action. 

Mowing  was  still  hand-work  with  the  scythe.  There 
was  a  reaper  for  grain,  but  it  would  not  cut  hay  closely; 
the  fingered  mower  was  still  ten  years  ahead.  Winthrop 
farmers  had  a  good  plow,  the  Eagle  plow  with  the  Knox 
moldboard.  And  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  small 
machines  for  special  jobs  if  the  farmer  could  buy  them. 
Milking  the  cows  was  still  hand-work. 

We  may  picture  the  Winthrop  farmer  of  1850  work¬ 
ing  hard  at  endless  chores  from  dawn,  or  before,  to 
dusk  and  after,  in  good  health  and  bad,  grubbing  a 
meager  living  from  stubborn  soil  in  an  unfriendly  cli¬ 
mate,  the  prices  for  his  products  constantly  depressed 
by  the  leaping  productivity  of  the  world’s  best  garden 
plot,  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Diversity,  an  alert  readi¬ 
ness  to  turn  a  penny  whenever  possible,  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  focus  on  near  markets,  kept  him  alive. 

Winthrop’s  industry  was  no  less  diversified  than  its 
agriculture.  Its  thirty-one  establishments,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  output  valued  at  $293,394  dollars,  produced  four¬ 
teen  different  products.  The  leader,  accounting  for 
42%  of  the  total,  was  oilcloth  carpeting  made  at  that 
time  in  Baileyville  (Winthrop  Center)  where  Charles 
Bailey  and  his  brother,  Moses,  were  running  neck-and- 
neck,  each  turning  out  about  $60,000  worth  a  year. 
Charles  was  also  making  some  table  oilcloth. 

Next  in  line  was  boots  and  shoes  with  ten  shops, 
annual  production,  $54,000,  or  18%  of  the  whole.  The 
cotton  mill  made  about  half  as  much,  $27,000  worth 
of  coarse  cotton  sheeting.  Agricultural  implements 
came  next,  rivaling  the  cotton  mill  with  an  annual  value 
of  $24,487.  Three  fourths  of  this  total  was  the  work  of 
Luther  Whitman;  Benjamin  and  Davis  with  their  Pitts 
threshers  accounted  for  the  rest.  Two  meat-packers 
were  doing  good  business,  evenly  dividing  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  $15,374.  Two  tailors  were  doing  nearly  as  well 
making  clothing  worth  $14,099.  Three  tanneries  sold 
leather  to  the  boot  and  shoe  people  for  $12,338.  One 
manufacturer  of  hats  and  caps  had  an  annual  product 
valued  at  $5,338;  a  maker  of  stove  and  tinware  did  a 
like  amount  of  business.  Lesser  enterprises  were  two 
carriage  makers,  $4,100;  one  harness  shop,  $1,200; 


one  brickmaker,  $1,080;  two  sawmills,  $4,200;  one 
grafting  shop,  $678. 

All  told,  Winthrop  was  a  very  busy  community, 
working  hard  to  provide  a  meager  living  for  just  about 
the  maximum  number  of  people  its  resources  would 
support.  There  was  little  margin  for  speculation,  for 
extravagance,  for  mistakes. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  town  budget  for  1850 
showed  a  high  regard  for  the  value  of  a  dollar.  Valua¬ 
tions  rated  Winthrop  real  estate  at  $405,065;  personal 
property,  $131,132.  The  budget  totaled  $6,113.  Of 
this  total,  $1,069  paid  a  tax  levied  on  the  town  by  the 
state;  $544  was  the  county  tax.  That  left  $4,500  for 
town  expenses.  But  of  that  sum,  the  largest  item  was 
$2,500  for  highways,  and  that  amount  was  to  be  col¬ 
lected  not  in  cash  but  in  labor  by  farmers  working  out 
their  taxes  on  the  roads.  So  the  total  amount  of  cash 
available  for  other  expenses  of  Winthrop  for  1850  was 
$2,000. 

This  $2,000  divided  equally,  $1,000  for  education, 
$1,000  for  the  “Poor  and  other  charges.”  The  fund 
for  education  supported  ten  schools  in  ten  districts  to 
teach  704  enrolled  students.  Winthrop  paid  its  teachers 
a  little  higher  than  the  state  average:  male  teachers, 
$18.50  per  month;  female,  $1.55  per  week.  During  the 
year,  Winthrop  hired  nine  male  and  ten  female  instruc¬ 
tors. 

Most  of  the  $1,000  allotted  to  provide  for  the  poor 
went  to  the  support  of  Winthrop’s  poor-farm  which 
cared  for  an  average  of  twenty-three  paupers  for  the 
year  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of  $771,  or  $33.50  per 
pauper.  The  amount  of  work  on  the  farm  contributed 
by  the  inmates  kept  costs  down.  The  poor-farm  was  a 
recent  innovation  which  the  town  report  hailed  as  a 
humanitarian  achievement,  a  great  advance  over  the 
old  practice  of  auctioning  off  paupers  yearly  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Writers  generally  agree  with  the  town 
report  as  the  old  practice  smacked  of  the  slave-block. 
The  paupers  might  not  have  voted  the  same  way;  per¬ 
haps  many  of  them  would  have  preferred  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  families  rather  than  inmates  of  a  poor-farm. 
The  poor-farm  appears  to  have  been  cheaper. 

The  item,  “and  other  charges,”  found  under  the 
$1,000  allotment  for  care  of  the  poor,  was  doubtless 
to  reimburse  designated  farmers  for  their  entertainment 
of  tramps,  “gentiles.”  These  penniless  wanderers  were 
fairly  numerous;  one  would  appear  in  the  door-yard 
asking  for  food  and  a  bed  for  the  night.  Often  he  found 
a  warm  welcome  as  a  break  in  the  deadly  monotony  of 
farm  life.  His  news  and  stories  were  well  worth  the 
cost  of  his  bed  and  board,  but  the  town  helped,  too. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  hospitable  farms 
were  marked  with  subtle  signs  easily  read  by  experi¬ 
enced  “gentiles.” 

As  to  general  health  conditions  in  the  Winthrop  of 
1850,  we  find  that  thirty-four  residents  died  during  the 
past  year,  a  deathrate  of  1.6%,  well  below  the  birth¬ 
rate.  Killing  diseases  were  “consumption”  (tubercu¬ 
losis)  and  typhoid  fever.  In  the  summer  there  was 
much  “summer  diarrhea”  probably  due  to  the  radical 
change  in  diet  when  garden  vegetables  were  available. 
Summer  was  also  the  time  for  cholera  and  dysentery. 
Water  pollution,  due  to  wells  being  too  near  privies  and 
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manure  piles,  and  dirty  milk  were  doubtless  serious  fac¬ 
tors.  Heart  disease  does  not  appear  in  the  records,  nor 
does  cancer.  The  life-span  was  normally  too  short; 
there  were  too  many  chances  to  die  of  other  causes  for 
heart  failure  to  come  to  the  front  as  a  killer.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  cancer.  Winthrop  people  used  plenty 
of  tobacco,  but  they  did  not  smoke  much  of  it;  they 
chewed  it.  Many  of  the  ladies,  more  or  less  discreetly, 
took  snuff. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attain  old  age 
found  social  security  in  the  chimney  corner  of  the 
homestead  while  younger  members  of  the  family  did 
the  heavy  work.  Only  those  without  family  went  to  the 
poor-farm.  For  that  matter,  all  security  rested  more  on 
personal  relationships  than  on  financial  arrangements. 
Over  the  years,  one  would  build  up  a  kind  of  savings 
account  of  relationships  and  obligations  on  which  to 
draw  in  time  of  disaster.  If  the  barn  burned,  it  was  not 
the  insurance  company  but  one’s  friends  who  would 
hurry  to  rebuild. 

The  organization  of  social  relationships  to  serve 
community  purposes  in  the  Winthrop  of  1850  was  al¬ 
most  exclusively  a  religious  function.  As  a  working 
base,  there  were  six  churches.  In  order  of  seating 
capacity  they  represented  these  denominations:  Con¬ 
gregational,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Universalist,  Freewill 
Baptist,  and  Friends.  Total  seating  capacity  was  2,465; 
certainly  no  one  in  Winthrop  need  stay  home  on  Sun¬ 
day  for  lack  of  a  place  to  sit,  and  few  did.  There  was 
no  Catholic  church  in  a  town  which  presented  this  solid 
front  of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  For  all  of  these 
sects,  the  crucial  religious  experience  was  the  emotional 
paroxysm  of  the  revival.  Even  among  the  Friends  we 
find  Charles  Bailey  leading  his  prayer-band. 

Religious  revivalism  permeated  all  other  forms  of 
social  activity,  and,  to  a  degree,  it  determined  the  aims 
of  various  organizations.  The  practice  of  revivalism 
called  for  drastic  decision,  commitment  to  a  new  way 
of  life.  Thus,  if  missions  was  the  subject,  the  convert 
must  become  a  missionary;  temperance  meant  the 
pledge  of  absolute  abstinence,  not  moderation;  anti¬ 
slavery  had  to  be  immediate  and  total  abolition,  not 
gradualism. 

Although  they  were  infused  with  religious  impulses, 
the  societies  active  in  the  Winthrop  of  1850  were  non¬ 
sectarian,  and  required  no  religious  test.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  applied  to  the  early  Sunday  schools,  but,  by 
1850,  those  in  Winthrop  had  come  under  church  super¬ 
vision.  By  that  time,  Winthrop  had  gone  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  Evangelical  apparatus:  Bible  Societies, 
Tract  Societies,  Sunday  School  Unions,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Missionary  Societies,  Education  (for  the 
ministry)  Societies,  Moral  Societies  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Sabbath  observance.  In  the  1830’s  Winthrop 
ladies  formed  their  Moral  Reform  Society  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  lewdness.  With  glazed  eyes  and  panting 
breath  they  avidly  devoured  the  contents  of  McDowell’s 
Journal  with  its  awful  disclosures  of  prostitution  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  In  Boston,  McDowell  claimed 
one  in  every  six  women  was  a  prostitute.  But  Win- 
throp’s  men  laughed  so  hard  that  Moral  Reform  did  not 
last  long.  To  all  of  these  efforts  Winthrop  had  con¬ 
tributed,  but  not  liberally.  As  David  Thurston  sadly 


observed,  “the  people  of  Winthrop  have  not  been  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  public  spirit  and  large  heartedness 

In  1850,  social  organizations  in  Winthrop  focused 
on  temperance.  Attitudes  toward  the  demon,  rum,  had 
changed  radically  since  those  days  in  the  1820’s  when 
it  was  necessary  to  run  an  experimental  temperance 
farm  in  Worcester,  Mass,  to  ascertain  if  farm  workers 
could  survive  without  rum.  With  the  formation  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society  in  1826  by  Evangelical 
Protestants  of  Amherst  and  Boston,  organized  opposi¬ 
tion  to  liquor  spread  rapidly.  Many  churches  required 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  for  membership.  Pres¬ 
sure  on  the  liquor  trade  increased  steadily;  Deacon 
Daniel  Carr  opened  in  Winthrop  one  of  the  first  total 
abstinence  taverns. 

Winthrop  seems  to  have  been  a  relatively  sober 
town.  The  statistics  of  local  consumption  gathered  by 
the  Reverend  Thurston  to  horrify  his  readers  do  not 
raise  the  pulse  markedly.  He  had  to  go  back  to  the  free- 
flowing  days,  1824-1836,  for  his  figures,  and  he  had  to 
add  six  years  together  for  the  impressive  amount, 
23,15914  gallons.  This  sum  was  the  total  sales  of 
Winthrop’s  two  stores,  one  in  the  Village,  the  other  in 
East  Winthrop,  for  six  years.  Both  of  these  stores  had 
good  trade  with  folks  living  outside  of  town,  so  we 
really  do  not  know  very  much  about  it.  Thurston  lists 
the  prices:  New  England  rum,  42  cents  per  gallon;  West 
Indian  rum,  $1.10;  gin,  $1.25;  brandy,  $1.60.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  elixirs  with  which  Winthrop  ladies 
sustained  their  delicate  health.  At  the  time  he  wrote, 
about  1855,  Thurston  calculated  Winthrop  people  paid 
annually  $3,260.18  for  liquor.  Temperance  figures, 
like  those  of  McDowell’ s  Journal,  can  all  stand  a  little 
seasoning. 

Winthrop’s  organized  attack  on  intemperance  began 
early.  The  Winthrop  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Good  Morals,  founded  in  1815,  attempted  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  to  stop  dram-drinking  in  stores,  but  had  no 
success.  In  1819,  the  state  made  sale  of  liquor  to  per¬ 
sons  already  drunk  illegal.  In  1832,  the  town  barred 
dram-drinking  in  stores,  and,  in  1836,  limited  sale  to 
quantities  of  28  gallons  or  more.  Winthrop  organized, 
in  1841,  its  Washingtonian  Society  to  push  the  cause 
along,  and  five  years  later  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
added  eighty-eight  members  committed  to  battle  for 
the  cause. 

The  year  1850  saw  Winthrop’s  temperance  forces 
rise  to  a  peak  of  strength  to  help  force  the  passage  of 
the  “Maine  Law,”  the  first  state  law  of  prohibition 
which  went  on  the  books  in  1851.  There  was  the  Win¬ 
throp  Watchman’s  Club,  No.  71  of  the  Order,  the 
Martha  Washington  Society,  a  division  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Temperance,  the  Union  Temperance  Society, 
and  a  Juvenile  Temperance  Society.  The  Sunday 
schools  also  had  their  temperance  societies.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  activity  of  these  people  was  to  distribute  hand¬ 
somely  printed  charters  for  family  temperance  societies, 
induce  folks  to  sign  these  tee-total  pledges,  and  paste 
the  charters  in  their  family  Bibles. 

Temperance  and  anti-slavery  used  the  same  per¬ 
sonnel,  locally  and  nationally.  As  the  temperance  fever 
started  to  decline  with  enactment  of  the  “Maine  Law,” 
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anti-slavery  was  ready  to  take  its  place.  Winthrop  al¬ 
ready  had  a  good  start  by  1850.  The  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  organized  in  1833  on  the  principle  of 
immediate  and  absolute  emancipation,  making  their 
cause  suitable  for  religious  revivalism  on  a  par  with  the 
tee-totalism  of  the  temperance  pledge.  The  Rev.  David 
Thurston  preached  his  first  anti-slavery  sermon  in 
November  of  that  year;  with  the  support  of  Deacon 
Metcalf  and  Dr.  Ezekiel  Holmes  he  organized  the  Win¬ 
throp  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  March,  1834,  listing  107 
members.  Complementary  societies  promptly  followed: 
the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  Juvenile  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  1838. 

The  anti-slavery  cause  tried  to  follow  the  temper¬ 
ance  lead  into  the  churches,  but  with  much  less  success. 
The  two  issues  were  not  quite  the  same:  Temperance 
was  a  matter  of  personal  salvation;  slavery  was  a  matter 
of  national  policy.  Winthrop  was  predominately  Whig, 
and  the  Whig  position  on  slavery  was  neutral.  To  make 
a  radical  position  on  slavery  the  substance  of  revival 
decision  endangered  the  church  in  two  ways:  as  a 
worldly,  social  problem  it  threatened  what  some  con¬ 
sidered  “the  spirituality  of  the  church;”  as  a  political 
question,  it  threatened  the  unity  of  the  church.  The 
Rev.  Thurston’s  vigorous  espousal  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  morally  right  led  to  his  dismissal  by  Winthrop’s 
Congregational  Church  after  forty-four  years  of  service. 

The  anti-slavery  cause  in  Winthrop  suffered  ac¬ 
cordingly,  but  lingered  on  as  part  of  the  moral  mix 
dominating  Winthrop’s  social  life.  Perhaps  we  should 
examine  some  other  characteristics  in  vogue  in  1850. 
In  the  first  place,  men  and  women  did  not  join  the  same 
societies.  It  was  improper  for  a  woman  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  principal  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  also  improper  for  women  to  organize  their  own 
societies  without  male  supervision.  There  had  to  be  a 
pair  of  trousers  at  every  female  gathering,  usually  filled 
by  a  clergyman  to  guarantee  the  proprieties.  These 
provisions  applied  to  young  folks  as  well  as  their 
seniors. 

The  substance  of  society  meetings  for  both  sexes 
was  the  study  of  the  flood  of  literature  produced  by  the 
national  societies,  which  were  primarily  publishing 
organizations.  Here  Winthrop  groups  would  find  re¬ 
ports  from  all  over  the  country,  personal  experiences, 
ideas,  suggestions,  all  food  for  avid  discussion. 

This  material,  pouring  from  the  subsidized  Evan¬ 
gelical  presses  at  prices  which  would  barely  cover  the 
physical  cost  of  production,  colored  all  of  the  literature 
of  the  day,  even  the  feature  stories  of  the  newspapers. 
It  was  romantic  Victorian  sentimentality  at  its  worst, 
forerunner  of  the  modem  soap  opera.  The  authors 
were  English;  they  had  no  copyright  protection,  or  they 
were  American  imitators  of  English  authors.  The 
favorite  climax  was  the  “happy-pious-death”  of  a 
child,  slowly  wasting  away  in  “consumption,”  preaching 
a  sermon  with  its  last  gasps.  There  was  so  much  of  this 
stuff  that  it  coined  the  phrase,  “the  good  die  young.” 
“Hopeful  conversion”  at  the  gravesite  was  another 
reliable  tear-jerker.  The  most  cheery  theme  was  Mrs. 
Simpson’s  ’Tis  All  for  the  Best:  physical  disaster  always 
brings  spiritual  benefit.  A  favorite  temperance  story 
was  The  Mother-Murderer :  the  boy  who  becomes  a 


drunkard  murders  his  mother  in  a  purely  figurative 
sense. 

Such  was  the  content  of  the  intellectual  or  dream¬ 
world  of  Winthrop  in  1850.  Our  people  seemed  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  well  saturated  with  Evangelical 
propaganda.  There  must  have  been  some  fun,  parties, 
dances,  enough  sin  to  season  the  pot,  but  it  is  hard  to 
find.  Our  ancestors  were  careful  to  present  their  his¬ 
torical  portraits  to  us  with  chins  wiped  carefully  clean 
of  tobacco-juice,  stem,  pious,  forbidding  embodiments 
of  the  Protestant  Ethic. 

Yet  there  is  substantial  truth  in  these  old  portraits. 
In  those  days  a  man  had  a  high  degree  of  economic 
independence;  he  was,  of  necessity,  self-reliant:  he  had 
the  dignity  of  solid,  physical  achievement;  his  life  had 
meaning  and  importance  as  all  relationships  were  per¬ 
sonal,  not  computerized.  Women  were  less  fortunate. 
They  were  trapped  between  two  worlds;  idealized 
romantically  as  etherial  angels,  delicate  vessels  of  sensi¬ 
tivity,  they  must  leam  to  faint  properly  at  the  least 
exposure  to  crudity.  And  yet  they  must  be  content  with 
their  lot  as  chattels,  not  yet  second  class  citizens,  con¬ 
signed  to  the  meanest  and  dirtiest  household  chores. 

Of  intellectual  freedom,  as  we  know  it  in  1971, 
there  was  very  little  indeed.  Winthrop  in  1850  did  not 
differ  from  other  rural  communities  in  this  respect. 
Foreign  observers  were  unanimous  in  their  findings  that 
dissent  was  suppressed  so  rigorously  by  moral,  reli¬ 
gious,  social  and  economic  pressures  that  it  could  not 
breathe.  Books  often  opened  with  pages  of  testi¬ 
monials  vouching  not  for  the  competence  of  the  author, 
but  for  his  Christian  character.  The  few  critical  works 
were  usually  anonymous.  Thoreaus  were  not  plentiful. 

To  summarize  our  impressions  of  the  Winthrop  of 
1850,  it  was  a  very  busy  little  town  on  the  fringe  of 
civilization,  working  desperately  hard  against  formid¬ 
able  odds  to  maintain  itself.  Life  was  rough,  hard, 
tight.  If  its  people  lacked  that  “public  spirit  and  large 
heartedness”  which  David  Thurston  so  much  desired, 
it  was  because  there  was,  in  truth,  very  little  energy 
and  money  to  give. 

Supporting  and  pervading  our  people  was  the 
Protestant  Ethic,  as  much  the  product  of  a  way  of  life 
as  a  consciously  proclaimed  ideology. 
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Part  II 

Modern  Winthrop 
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Modern  Transportation  and  Communication 

Research  by  John  P.  Donovan, 

John  W.  Connor,  and  Arline  Andrews  Lovejoy 


The  Railroad 

When  an  engine  of  the  Androscoggin  and  Kenne¬ 
bec  Railroad  chugged  into  Winthrop  on  July  4,  1849, 
it  opened  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  our  community.  It 
broke  Winthrop’s  isolation,  and  started  a  continuing 
process  of  bringing  the  world  into  Winthrop,  and  Win¬ 
throp  into  the  world.  The  impact  of  technological  ad¬ 
vance  in  transportation  and  communication  has  been 
both  stimulating  and  disturbing;  it  has  brought  changes 
reaching  far  beyond  the  economic  sphere  into  the 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  life  of  our  people. 

Urbanization  has  always  been  a  trying  experience 
in  a  rural  community  which  views  the  city’s  influence 
as  corruption,  a  threat  to  its  solidarity,  its  single  stand¬ 
ard  of  behavior  and  belief.  The  city,  cosmopolitan  by 
definition,  harbors  many  cultures  with  varying  back¬ 
grounds  and  standards  of  conduct;  it  is,  perforce,  a 
source  of  liberalism  and  experimentalism.  Winthrop 
has  yielded  only  grudgingly  and  slowly  to  this  on¬ 
slaught  of  urban  liberalism;  to  this  day  it  clings  tena¬ 
ciously  to  its  traditional  roots  in  the  soil,  a  fortress  of 
conservatism. 

This  conservatism,  general  in  early  Maine,  played 
its  part  in  delaying  the  arrival  of  the  railroad.  Farmers 
held  that  the  noise  and  stench  of  a  train  disturbed  cows 
so  that  they  held  back  their  milk;  sparks  belched  from 
smokestacks  started  fires.  It  was  the  vision  of  Port¬ 
land  people  that  brought  the  Androscoggin  and  Kenne¬ 
bec  through  Winthrop.  The  idea  was  to  make  Portland 
an  ice-free  port  for  Canada,  a  project  supported  by 
both  the  Canadian  and  British  governments.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  which 
started  construction  at  Portland  in  1845,  and  built  as 
far  as  Danville  before  it  ran  out  of  money.  With  this 
beginning,  a  new  impulse  added  its  energy.  John  A. 
Poor,  a  dynamic  Bangor  lawyer,  saw  a  chance  to 
further  his  plan  to  link  Bangor  with  Portland  by  rail. 
His  efforts  gave  birth  to  the  Androscoggin  and  Kenne¬ 
bec  Railroad  to  connect  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  at  Danville,  and  run  through  Winthrop  to  Water- 
ville. 

The  rails  which  reached  Winthrop  in  1849  were 
broad-gauge,  5  ft.  6  in.,  instead  of  standard  gauge,  4  ft. 
8 Vi  in.,  used  in  the  new  mileage  creeping  up  the  coast 
to  Gardiner  and  Augusta.  The  connection  with  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  at  Danville  determined  the 
broad  gauge,  favored  as  it  was  by  that  road’s  chief 
engineer  and  supported  by  the  British  Government. 
The  British  argued,  so  we  are  told,  that  the  use  of 
broad  gauge  rather  than  the  narrower  standard  would 
prevent  the  United  States,  in  case  of  war,  from  using 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  for  the  movement  of 
men  and  supplies.  So  Winthrop’s  tracks  were  very 
wide,  and  remained  so  until  1872  when  the  Maine 


Central  Railroad  picked  up  the  pieces,  and  ended  the 
bitter  battle  of  the  gauges. 

The  arrival  of  rails  brought  one  immediate  bonus 
to  Winthrop,  daily  stage  service  to  Augusta  which  had 
not  as  yet  been  reached  by  the  coastal  line  under  con¬ 
struction.  This  easy  access  to  Augusta  was  probably 
as  important  in  the  early  days  as  the  railroad  itself. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  chief  long-run  benefit  was 
to  extend  the  local  market  to  include  Boston,  and  as 
Boston  was  an  important  distribution  center  for  exports 
as  well  as  New  England  consumption,  the  advantages 
to  Winthrop  were  considerable.  This  outlet  by  railroad 
probably  saved  Winthrop’s  agriculture  from  disaster. 
The  production  of  bulk  crops  for  the  national  market 
was  dwindling  rapidly  under  attacks  by  disease  and 
western  competition,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market,  Winthrop’s  farmers  could  turn,  as  they  did, 
to  Jersey  cows  and  dairy  products.  There  were  similar 
advantages  for  the  apple  orchards,  especially  in  exports 
to  England. 

To  Winthrop’s  major  industries  —  oilcloth,  shoes, 
textiles  —  the  railroad  brought  a  faster  tempo  and  the 
introduction  of  a  new  element  in  competition,  service. 
Under  the  old  regime,  goods  went  over  the  road  to 
Hallowed  by  wagon  at  the  slow  pace  of  horses  and 
oxen.  Then  coastal  shipping  would  eventually  deliver 
them  to  some  agent  in  a  major  market.  He,  in  turn, 
sold  them  to  wholesalers,  usually  as  “job  lots”:  “Here 
is  what  we  have  made.  What  will  you  pay  for  it?” 
With  much  faster  movement  of  goods  by  railroad,  there 
began  a  relentless  trend  toward  standardization,  mill 
brands,  advertising,  larger  inventories,  and  prompt 
service  direct  to  wholesalers  or  large  retailers.  “Job 
lot”  became  a  tag  for  imperfect  goods. 

Winthrop’s  stores  found  the  railroads  a  mixed  bless¬ 
ing.  Traveling  salesmen  stocked  their  shelves  with  a 
wider  assortment  of  more  attractive  items  which  enticed 
farmers  and  their  wives  away  from  home-made  things, 
but  some  of  the  more  wealthy  customers  could  escape 
down  the  track  to  spend  their  money  in  city  stores. 
And  the  faster  mail  service  brought  another  sharp  com¬ 
petitor,  the  mail-order  house  with  its  seductive  catalog. 
Of  course  the  hotels  benefited  with  a  growing  clientele 
of  traveling  salesmen  and,  eventually,  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tioners. 

Probably  one  of  the  subtle  but  enduring  effects  of 
the  railroad  was  an  improvement  in  the  education  of 
Winthrop  people  at  the  functional  level.  Experience 
has  shown  that  skills  acquired  in  school  soon  atrophy 
if  they  are  not  put  to  daily  use.  Life  in  early  Winthrop 
required  many  skills,  but  made  few  demands  upon  the 
three  “R’s”.  Some  reading  ability  was  fairly  general, 
writing  and  calculation  much  less  so.  The  increased 
pace  of  life  which  came  with  the  railroad  stimulated 
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the  uses  of  education:  there  was  quicker  news  and 
more  of  it,  an  urge  to  use  this  better  communication, 
greater  need  to  calculate  prices,  discounts,  percentages. 
Well  into  the  twentieth  century  there  were  many  who 
were  obliged  to  seek  help  in  mastering  a  Sears  order 
blank,  or  in  figuring  the  two  per  cent  tax  discount,  but 
their  number  was  declining. 

The  Telegraph 

After  the  arrival  of  the  railroad,  over  thirty  years 
passed  before  another  technological  advance  in  com¬ 
munication,  telegraph  service,  came  to  Winthrop.  Wire 
service  was,  naturally,  a  function  of  the  station  agent 
who  was  skilled  in  using  and  reading  the  key  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  railroad  business.  He  could  readily  extend  this 
service  to  include  other  messages.  Winthrop’s  first 
operator  of  record  was  the  station  agent,  Daniel  F. 
Hagerty,  who  fingered  the  key  1882  to  1885,  but  the 
one  best  remembered  was  Rale’gh  B.  Bishop  who  held 
that  post  from  1897  to  1923  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1911-1913. 

Wire  service  appears  to  have  had  little  impact  upon 
most  citizens  of  Winthrop  who  would  use  it  only  in  dire 
emergency.  Probably  the  town’s  business  concerns  were 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  telegraph,  but  we  have 
no  record  of  the  volume  of  messages.  Service  was  quite 
casual:  Raleigh  Bishop  would  jot  down  a  message,  and 
when  he  saw  someone  going  in  the  right  direction,  he 
would  pass  it  along.  As  telephones  became  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  1900’s,  they  supplemented  the  footwork. 
If  there  chanced  a  wire  for  a  person  living  out  in  the 
countryside  without  a  telephone,  he  might  receive  it  in 
a  few  days  by  mail. 

For  greater  convenience,  the  telegraph  office  moved 
to  Main  Street  in  1923  where  it  has  since  passed  from 
store  to  store  much  like  the  early  post  office. 

The  Telephone 

The  advent  of  the  telephone,  so  much  more  per¬ 
sonal  than  the  telegraph,  was  an  exciting  event  in  Win¬ 
throp.  The  diary  of  Willard  Lacroix  tells  us  that  the 
first  wire  went  through  Winthrop  on  May  22,  1884.  It 
connected  Lewiston  with  Augusta.  A  second  wire  fol¬ 
lowed  a  month  later.  Doris  Davis  clearly  remembers 
talking  with  her  father  by  long-distance  telephone  in  the 
year  1900.  With  her  mother  she  left  her  home  on  Mor¬ 
ton  Street  in  the  dark  of  a  winter  afternoon.  They 
walked  to  the  kerosene  light  on  Main  Street,  past  the 
home  of  Stanley  Gower,  now  Depositors  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  then  the  house  of  Peter  Crowell  who  sold  boots 
and  shoes.  Several  doors  farther  they  entered  the  store 
of  Bert  Bailey,  haberdasher,  and  found  the  switchboard, 
tended  by  Walter  Stockford,  at  the  rear  wall. 

Regular  telephone  service  crept  into  Winthrop  from 
Lewiston.  The  Lewiston  and  Greene  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  came  to  life  on  July  1,  1898  with  the  signing  of 
articles  of  association  by  William  Williams  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Walter  H.  Brown  of  Lewiston,  and  A.  B.  Parker 
of  Greene.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  new 
enterprise  bought  the  Monmouth  Telephone  Company, 
a  step  probably  contemplated  from  the  start.  The  toll 
rates  then  set  were  the  same  as  now,  ten  cents  for  local 
calls,  twenty-five  cents  from  North  Monmouth  to  Lewis¬ 
ton. 


The  next  step  for  the  Lewiston  and  Greene  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  was  an  application  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  for  a  branch  con¬ 
tract,  an  arrangement  completed  in  February,  1902. 
Three  years  later  the  company  reorganized  under  its 
present  name,  the  Lewiston,  Greene  and  Monmouth 
Telephone  Company  in  preparation  for  further  expan¬ 
sion.  The  directors  had  voted  to  extend  service  to 
Winthrop  in  1902,  but  did  not  undertake  the  building 
of  a  complete  network  for  the  town  until  1907.  Then 
Eugene  York,  who  had  worked  for  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.  in  Biddeford,  came  to  Win¬ 
throp  to  form  a  team  with  Walter  Stockford.  Gene 
took  care  of  the  planning,  the  setting  of  poles  and  lines, 
while  Walter  installed  the  telephones.  Together  they 
put  the  main  switchboard  into  operation.  The  two  fine 
men  continued  to  work  together  until  1942  when  Win¬ 
throp  was  using  1166  telephones.  Another  Winthrop 
resident  of  importance  in  the  company’s  development 
was  Herbert  (“Judge”)  Foster  who  assisted  in  delicate 
negotiations  with  New  England  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  in  1906,  and  became  general  manager 
in  1915.  He  continued  in  that  post  until  1942  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  George  Armstrong. 

The  present  general  manager,  John  W.  Connor, 
took  office  in  1956  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  Tech¬ 
nological  advances  in  the  telephone  industry  had 
brought  this  little  company  to  a  moment  of  truth.  To 
stay  in  business  meant  new  thinking,  intensive  planning 
and  refinancing  on  a  scale  never  contemplated  before. 
The  Lewiston,  Greene  and  Monmouth  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  met  that  challenge  successfully,  and  today  looks 
forward  to  installing  the  picture  telephone  as  soon  as 
that  service  is  available  anywhere. 

The  Trolley 

The  Age  of  Electricity  brought  a  third  gift  to  Win¬ 
throp  in  1902,  the  Augusta,  Winthrop  and  Gardiner 
Street  Railway.  The  original  inspiration  came  from  a 
Lewiston  group,  directors  of  the  Lewiston,  Brunswick 
and  Bath  Street  Railway  Company.  The  “back  route” 
of  the  railway  had  left  a  gap  in  the  transportation  net¬ 
work.  Augusta  and  Gardiner  were  on  the  coastal  line; 
towns  on  the  “back  route”  could  reach  those  points 
only  by  stagecoach.  The  Lewiston  people  proposed  a 
twenty-seven  mile  line  running  from  a  junction  with  the 
Augusta,  Hallowell  and  Gardiner  Railroad  in  Augusta, 
through  Hallowed,  Manchester,  Winthrop,  Monmouth 
and  Wales  to  a  connection  with  the  Lewiston,  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Bath  Street  Railway  Company  at  Sabattus 
Village. 

A  less  ambitious  project  finally  emerged  in  1901. 
The  Lewiston  group  purchased  the  Augusta,  Hallowed 
and  Gardiner  Railroad,  and  a  year  later  reorganized 
as  the  Augusta,  Winthrop  and  Gardiner  Street  Railway 
Company. 

This  company  designed  its  route  not  to  speed  street 
travel  but  to  touch  as  directly  as  possible  points  offer¬ 
ing  passenger  and  freight  business.  Much  of  its  road¬ 
bed  ran  through  woods  and  fields  quite  disassociated 
from  highways.  The  line  ran  from  the  junction  of 
Western  Avenue  and  State  Street  in  Augusta  out 
Western  Avenue  and  along  the  present  Route  202  for 
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about  two  miles  before  entering  its  private  right  of  way 
for  a  run  to  Granite  Hill.  Then  it  rejoined  the  highway 
at  Manchester,  followed  it  to  Hammond’s  Grove  where 
it  again  turned  westerly  for  a  lonesome  run  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Cobbossecontee  to  East  Winthrop. 
After  a  short  but  sociable  run  beside  the  road,  the  trol¬ 
ley  turned  south  to  head  through  the  fields  for  Win¬ 
throp  Center  or  Baileyville  to  pick  up  freight  from  the 
oil  cloth  factory  and  possible  passengers.  Leaving 
Baileyville,  the  line  turned  north-westerly  to  cross  Route 
202  at  Dudley’s,  then  across  Route  135  to  Tallwood 
Station  on  Lake  Maranacook.  Here  the  right-of-way 
turned  south  for  a  lovely  run  through  the  woods  along 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Maranacook  to  enter  Winthrop 
on  Bowdoin  Street.  The  tracks  looped  through  Main, 
Union  and  Summer  Streets;  eventually  a  spur  led  to  the 
railroad  station. 

The  roadbed  was  well  constructed:  seventy -pound 
“T”  rails  rested  on  cedar  ties,  twenty-four  inch  centers, 
in  a  good  bed  of  crushed  rock.  Safety  standards  appear 
to  have  been  good,  as  the  line’s  history  is  remarkably 
free  of  serious  accidents.  The  company  used  block  sig¬ 
nals,  and  installed  its  own  telephone  line  with  instru¬ 
ments  at  convenient  points  along  the  route.  The  cars 
were  of  good  quality  in  the  various  types  needed,  closed 
and  open,  two-truck  and  single-truck,  all  of  them 
named.  The  popular  Maranacook  was  fairly  typical,  a 
thirty-five  foot  double  truck  combination  baggage- 
passenger  car.  The  passenger  compartment  was 
twenty-three  feet  long  with  sixteen  reversible  transverse 
seats,  upholstered  in  plush,  to  hold  thirty-two  passen¬ 
gers.  There  were  folding  slat  seats  in  the  baggage  car 
for  smokers. 

The  fare  from  Winthrop  to  Augusta  was  twenty-five 
cents  during  most  of  the  life  of  the  trolley  line.  The 
trip  took  one  hour;  the  schedule  spaced  departures  at 
intervals  of  two  hours  until  1917  when  through-service 
to  Togus  opened  with  departures  on  the  hour. 

Many  of  Winthrop’s  conservative  leaders  viewed 
the  new  trolley  line  as  typical  modern  extravagance, 
headed  straight  for  disaster,  but  they  were  quite  mis¬ 
taken.  Through  most  of  its  career,  the  venture  was 
quite  profitable.  Most  helpful  was  an  imaginative  in¬ 
vestment  in  1903  when  the  trolley  company  built  Island 
Park  in  East  Winthrop.  A  precedent  was  Central  Maine 
Railroad’s  success  with  Maranacook  Hotel,  but  Island 
Park  was  a  more  modern,  more  flexible  concept.  Island 
Park  became  so  popular  that  by  1904  cars  were  leav¬ 
ing  Augusta  every  half-hour  from  11:50  a.m.  to  8:50 
p.m. 

But  such  good  times  were  not  to  last.  Financial 
difficulties  on  the  Waterville  line  brought  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  which  eventually  grouped  all  of  the  trolley  services 
focused  on  Augusta,  including  the  Augusta,  Winthrop 
and  Gardiner  Street  Railway,  under  one  management, 
the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Railroad  Company. 
This  new  company  immediately  got  a  taste  of  the  hard 
luck  which  had  bedeviled  the  Waterville  line;  it  ran  into 
the  “storm  of  the  century”  of  February,  1920,  which 
piled  up  six  feet  of  snow  in  less  than  four  weeks.  Tor¬ 
rential  rains  early  in  March,  followed  by  bitter  cold, 
covered  the  tracks  with  thick  ice;  service  ceased  until 
the  public  turned  out  with  pickaxes. 


Bad  weather,  however,  was  not  the  basic  cause  of 
trolley  problems.  The  automobile  and  the  bus  were 
developing  rapidly  in  the  1920’s  to  the  point  where 
they  could  replace  trolley  service  entirely.  The  last  run 
from  Winthrop  to  Augusta  on  the  trolley  was  on 
August  23,  1928. 

The  last  days  of  this  service  gave  Winthrop  folks 
something  to  remember,  a  breathtaking  experience. 
The  car  then  in  use  was  the  Binney,  a  lightweight, 
sporty  car,  forty-feet  long,  with  only  four  wheels  but 
lots  of  power.  The  roadbed  had  received  little  or  no 
maintenance  for  years,  yet  the  proud  motormen  main¬ 
tained  the  time  schedule  set  in  better  days.  They  knew 
what  sections  of  track  could  be  trusted  for  bursts  of 
high  speed,  and  when  to  slam  the  air-brakes  to  enter 
shaky  stretches.  Freedom  from  serious  accidents  is  a 
testimony  to  their  skill  as  their  adherence  to  a  taut 
schedule  is  a  tribute  to  their  nerve. 

The  Automobile 

Promising  a  longer  life  as  well  as  a  much  deeper 
impact  upon  Winthrop  than  the  twenty-six  years  of  trol¬ 
ley  service,  the  automobile  came  of  age  in  the  1920’s. 
Of  course,  there  were  many  “red  devils”  before  then. 
One  could  hear  a  driver,  trained  in  steam,  remark,  “I 
hove  her  into  low  feed.”  But  the  1920’s  developed  a 
reasonably  reliable  closed  car  for  all  weathers  equipped 
with  the  self-starter,  hydraulic  brakes,  a  better  clutch 
with  easier  shifting.  In  sum,  the  autos  of  the  1920’s 
won  the  hearts  of  the  ladies. 

Naturally,  the  effect  of  this  greater  mobility  upon 
life  in  Winthrop  was  subtle,  profound;  it  widened  hori¬ 
zons,  changed  patterns  of  behavior,  even  morality.  It 
brought  the  “Summer  Complaint”,  the  flood  of  vaca¬ 
tioning  city  folk,  and  it  tied  Winthrop  more  closely  to 
the  neighboring  cities. 

The  slow  development  of  good  roads  in  Maine  re¬ 
tarded  the  impact  of  the  automobile  markedly.  The 
Maine  Turnpike  did  not  open  until  the  1940’s  and  the 
extension  to  Augusta  came  only  in  1955.  That  year 
saw  an  improvement  of  even  greater  importance  to 
Winthrop,  the  reconstruction  of  Route  202  to  offer 
high-speed  travel  between  Augusta  and  Lewiston.  The 
Winthrop  by-pass  was  of  great  advantage;  it  kept  streets 
clear  of  through-traffic,  and  yet  was  easy  of  access  to 
Winthrop  residents. 

The  census  shows  one  effect  of  moving  Winthrop 
so  much  closer  to  Augusta  and  Lewiston,  only  a  few 
minutes  by  car  on  Route  202.  There  was  a  marked 
increase  in  Winthrop’s  rate  of  growth  reflecting  its  new 
character  as  a  suburb. 

Air  Transportation 

Air  travel  supplemented  the  automobile  in  bringing 
Winthrop  into  closer  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
Augusta  harbored  Maine  State  Airways,  Inc.  in  1931, 
and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Central  Vermont  Airways  in 
1937.  Consolidation  of  these  lines  left  Boston  and 
Maine  Airways,  Inc.  in  sole  command  in  1940.  North¬ 
east  Airlines,  Inc.  came  to  Augusta  in  1942. 

The  volume  of  traffic  in  passengers  and  freight 
seems  never  to  have  been  sufficient  to  assure  good 
profits  and  correspondingly  good  service  at  Augusta. 
At  present  Executive  Airlines,  Inc.  is  making  its  bid  to 
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supply  Augusta’s  needs  economically. 

Winthrop’s  own  venture  in  aviation  came  in  1938 
with  the  Norcross  Flying  Service  which  operated  pon¬ 
toon  planes  on  Maranacook.  These  planes  could  take 
folks  conveniently  up-country  for  fishing  trips,  avoiding 
the  rough  going  of  logg  ng  roads  and  long  treks  afoot 
to  reach  backwoods  waters.  They  could  also  give 
parents  the  excitement  of  a  splashy  landing  at  the  dock 
of  a  boy’s'-camp. 

While  commercial  air  service  for  Winthrop  has  been 
less  than  exciting,  ownership  and  use  of  private  planes 
have  increased  markedly,  encouraged  by  Civil  Air  Patrol 
organizations.  The  plane  has  helped  Winthrop  people 
to  value  and  love  the  natural  beauty  of  the  town’s  en¬ 
vironment;  a  flight  in  the  fall  when  the  foliage  is  peak¬ 
ing  to  its  climax  of  blazing  color  is  an  experience  to  be 
long  remembered. 

Radio  and  Television 

While  a  revolution  in  transportation  was  changing 
patterns  of  behavior  in  Winthrop,  a  revolution  in  com¬ 
munication  was  making  life  much  more  interesting.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  of  the  electronic  age  to  realize  how 
dull,  monotonous,  grim  and  boring  was  country  life 
before  that  time.  Then  the  only  sources  of  entertain¬ 
ment  were  religious  revivals,  gossip,  drunken  brawls, 
and  an  occasional  dance,  husking  bee  or  barn-raising. 

With  the  coming  of  the  radio,  the  farmer  could  buy 
his  little  set,  and  string  an  aerial  from  a  tall  pine  to  the 
house.  Frequently  an  automobile  battery  supplied 
power;  a  small  windmill  generator  atop  the  bam  kept 
the  battery  charged.  Then  a  man  could  work  all  day  in 
the  fields  happy  in  the  thought  that  at  seven  o’clock  he 
would  hear  the  thunder  of  horses’  hooves  and  the  strong 
voice  of  the  Lone  Ranger.  And  his  wife,  no  longer 
content  to  read  the  struggles  of  our  missionaries  in 
Burma,  could  thrill  and  sob  to  soap  operas. 

Of  course,  there  were  various  kinds  of  radio  sets. 
Some  of  the  early  ones  were  home-made  from  instruc¬ 
tions  in  magazines :  a  tuning  coil  of  fine  wire  wound  on 
a  rolling  pin,  and  a  crystal.  Then  there  were  vacuum 
tubes,  many  of  them,  but  radio  became  popular  in  1921 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Armstrong  regenerative 
circuit. 

Kenneth  E.  Webb,  one  of  Winthrop’s  early  radio 
fans,  has  described  some  of  his  experiences: 

“The  upsurge  in  the  radio  industry  pulled  us  out 
of  the  1920  post-war  depression.  I  was  one  of  the  very 
few  pioneers  in  building  homemade  sets.  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  disappointed  in  calling  on  a  Waterville 
dealer,  to  find  that  I  couldn’t  listen  because  of  no  day¬ 
time  broadcasts.  The  limits  to  which  a  dyed  in  the  wool 
fan  would  go,  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  a  North 
Monmouth  man,  Vick  King.  He  built  a  beautiful  inlaid 
cabinet  and  had  me  wire  in  a  set.  In  return,  he  made 
me  a  duplicate  cabinet.  Then,  I  helped  him  and  another 
man  erect  a  100  ft.  mast  for  his  antenna.  It  was  of 
wood  with  2  splices  and  stiffened  with  wire  struts.  With 
a  hitch  at  the  balance  we  hauled,  with  tackle  and  fall, 
to  near  the  top  of  a  jack  pole,  pulled  down  the  base 
and  dropped  it  into  its  final  resting  place.  He  bought  an 


easy  chair  and  sat  there  nightly,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mast,  with  never  a  fear  that  it  might  topple  onto  his 
house.  The  best  broadcasts  were  from  stations  in 
Newark,  Schenectady  and  Pittsburgh.  Atlanta  with  its 
drawling  Lambdin  Kay  came  in  nightly.  A  station  in 
Tuinucu,  Cuba,  was  often  heard.  Each  break  in  the 
voice  was  filled  in  by  a  cuckoo  clock.  Their  slogan 
was  “When  you  hear  the  cuckoo,  you  are  in  tune  with 
‘Two-in-noo-koo”.  For  the  late,  late  listeners,  Dallas 
was  a  regular.  A  confirmation  of  hearing,  perhaps, 
“Boy  Blue”,  from  KHJ,  Los  Angeles,  was  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for.” 

It  was  just  as  well  that  Kenneth  Webb  and  his 
friends  clung  to  their  earphones  trying  to  bring  in  dis¬ 
tant  stations  as  there  was  no  local  broadcasting  for 
many  years.  Augusta  finally  hit  the  air  waves  in  1932 
with  WRDO,  and  fourteen  years  later  added  WFAU, 
which  produced  FM  programs  in  1961.  A  late-comer 
was  WABK  in  1969.  Lewiston  also  sported  three  sta¬ 
tions:  WCOU  in  1935,  WLAM  in  1947  and  WPNO 
in  1968.  WCOU  started  broadcasting  FM  in  1948. 

The  years  1953  and  1954  introduced  Winthrop  to 
television  when  programs  started  from  Portland,  and 
then  came  also  from  Bangor  and  Poland  Spring.  A 
considerable  advance  in  the  quality  available  arrived 
in  1961  when  the  Colby-Bates-Bowdoin  Educational 
Telecasting  Corporation  sponsored  WCBB  transmit¬ 
ting  from  Litchfield.  This  was  the  third  educational 
television  enterprise  of  New  England,  sixteenth  in  the 
nation. 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  tele¬ 
vision  upon  Winthrop  as  a  community.  As  with  other 
major  technological  advances,  there  is  a  great  potential 
for  good  and  for  evil.  Much  will  depend  upon  how  we 
sort  out  our  values,  and  how  we  use  our  imagination  in 
implementing  those  values. 

Summary 

In  this  brief  survey  of  Winthrop’s  experience  in 
modern  transportation  and  communication,  we  have 
not  included  space  travel,  an  adventure  limited  as  yet 
to  television,  or  the  computer,  a  device  of  subtle  but 
terrible  power  to  change  the  nature  of  our  society. 
These  developments,  like  television,  are  much  too  new 
to  evaluate. 

However,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  observe  that  of 
the  ten  major  advances  in  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  which  we  have  noted,  eight  have  come  in  this 
century,  six  in  the  past  fifty  years.  The  pace  of  change 
is  accelerating. 

In  social  terms,  which  concern  us  here,  humanity 
has  demonstrated  great  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  change, 
but  there  are  limits.  Our  studies  of  developing  nations 
in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa  indicates  that  when 
a  culture  experiences  too  much  change,  too  rapidly,  a 
strong,  often  violent,  reaction  sets  in,  a  revival  of  tra¬ 
dition,  a  rejection  of  innovation. 

Such  a  situation  seems  to  confront  Winthrop  today, 
an  era  of  sharp  criticism  and  evaluation.  The  outcome 
can  be  most  wholesome. 
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Agriculture  in  Modern  Winthrop 

Whitney  Hodgkins  and  Clarence  A.  Day 


The  ILS.  Census  of  1860  gives  a  glimpse  of  what 
Winthrop  farmers  were  doing  just  before  the  Civil  War. 
That  year  Winthrop  had  265  horses,  331  oxen,  1,158 
other  cattle,  1,338  sheep,  and  234  swine.  The  previous 
year  farmers  raised  273  bushels  of  wheat,  9,711  of 
com,  7,345  of  oats,  4,506  of  barley,  486  of  peas  and 
beans,  and  16,586  of  potatoes.  The  farms  were  family 
farms  just  as  they  had  been  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
farmers  could  still  be  classed  as  self-sufficient  although 
they  were  raising  more  products  for  sale  as  the  years 
went  by.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  to  Winthrop  in 
1849  gave  them  direct  access  to  the  Boston  market, 
and  they  no  longer  had  to  haul  their  apples  and  pota¬ 
toes  over  the  hilly  dirt  roads  to  Augusta  and  Hallowell. 
They  had  ceased  to  grow  flax,  and  machinery  had 
lightened  their  labor  in  the  hayfield.  Some  farmers  had 
changed  from  oxen  to  horses  as  motive  power  on  the 
farm. 

“Winthrop  oxen  were  good  oxen,”  said  John  Mil- 
ton  Adams  who  had  traveled  in  Europe,  “the  finest 
oxen  I  have  ever  seen  were  raised  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kennebec.”  The  Kennebec  Valley  was  then  famous  for 
its  beef  cattle  as  well.  Most  of  these  cattle  were  Short¬ 
horns  and  Shorthorn  grades.  Doctor  Holmes  had  a 
small  herd  of  Shorthorns  for  some  years,  and  among 
other  Shorthorn  breeders  in  Winthrop  before  the  Civil 
War  were  John  Kezar  and  Oakes  Howard. 

In  spite  of  their  reputation  as  good  beef  and  good 
oxen,  Shorthorns  were  on  their  way  out  of  Winthrop 
pastures  and  Jerseys  were  on  their  way  in.  There  were 
three  principal  reasons.  Western  competition  was  driv¬ 
ing  eastern  beef  out  of  the  market,  oxen  were  in  less 
demand  on  the  farm  and  in  the  lumber  woods,  and  the 
growing  cities  were  calling  for  more  and  more  dairy 
products.  Once  again  farmers  adapted  their  activities 
to  conditions  beyond  their  control. 

“We  know  of  no  Jerseys  in  Maine,”  wrote  Dr. 
Holmes  in  February  1854,  but  that  fall  William  S. 
Grant  of  Farmingdale  exhibited  two  Jerseys  at  the  cattle 
show  and  fair.  The  next  year  Dr.  Holmes  brought  the 
registered  bull,  Butter  Boy,  to  his  farm  on  Mt.  Pisgah, 
and  soon  added  two  imported  cows,  Butter  Cup  and 
Pansy  2nd.  From  them  he  and  his  son  Philip  developed 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  Jersey  herds  in  Maine. 

At  first  farmers  had  no  use  for  these  little  “watch 
charm”  cattle  which  seemed  so  inferior  beside  the  pon¬ 
derous  Shorthorns.  Even  Dr.  Holmes  admitted:  “This 
class  of  cattle  will  have  to  make  their  way  wholly  by 
good  works  and  good  milk,  and  not  by  favorable  im¬ 
pressions  made  by  any  very  good  looks.”  “But”,  he 
added,  “they  are  slowly  working  their  way  into  favor.” 

Winthrop  farmers  recognized  that  they  had  a 
superior  strain  of  Jerseys,  and  in  1870  they  formed  the 
Winthrop  Jersey  Cattle  Association  to  protect  and  im¬ 
prove  their  stock  by  registering  the  pedigrees  of  pure¬ 


bred  animals.  Although  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  was  already  in  the  field,  they  believed  that  a  local 
organization  could  do  the  work  more  accurately  and  at 
less  cost.  One  of  the  early  achievements  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  the  shipment  of  a  carload  of  pure-bred  Win¬ 
throp  Jerseys  to  Colorado. 

Later  the  association  decided  to  broaden  its  field  to 
include  the  state,  changed  its  name,  and  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1875  as  the  Maine  Pure  Blood  Jersey  Stock 
Association  with  headquarters  in  Winthrop.  The  society 
issued  its  first  herd  book  in  1876.  It  contained  records 
of  509  animals.  More  than  half  the  females  were 
owned  in  Winthrop.  The  first  bull  registered  was  But¬ 
ter  Boy  and  the  first  cow  was  Butter  Cup,  both  founda¬ 
tion  animals  in  the  herd  on  Mt.  Pisgah.  Among  the 
Jersey  breeders  in  this  town  then  and  the  next  few 
years  were  Willis  Cobb,  Silas  T.  Floyd,  Samuel  Greeley, 
M.  B.  Hewett,  E.  H.  Leavett,  J.  Henry  Moore,  Cyrus 
S.  Robbins,  Patrick  H.  Snell,  and  F.  M.  Woodard. 

When  Volume  VIII  of  the  Jersey  Herd  Book  was 
issued  in  1898,  4,645  animals  had  been  registered. 
The  association  had  303  members,  of  whom  78  lived 
in  Winthrop.  N.  R.  Pike  had  been  secretary-treasurer 
for  many  years,  and  N.  R.  Pike,  Samuel  Crane,  and 
Willis  Cobb,  all  of  Winthrop,  comprised  the  committee 
on  pedigrees.  Members  who  had  registered  the  most 
animals  in  the  three  previous  years  were  G.  A.  Pike, 
Rutillus  Alden,  W.  H.  Keith,  E.  A.  Whiting,  George 
Howard,  E.  H.  Leavett,  F.  H.  Bearce,  and  Willis  Cobb 
in  that  order. 

The  association  issued  two  more  herd  books  and 
then  encountered  troubled  times.  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  was  growing  in  Maine  in  influence,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  national  registration.  Several  attempts 
to  combine  the  two  organizations  failed,  and  at  last  the 
Maine  association  yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  dis¬ 
banded.  Started  in  Winthrop  and  centered  in  Winthrop, 
the  association  served  a  generation  of  Jersey  breeders 
well,  and  did  its  part  in  making  Maine  a  dairy  state,  and 
Jerseys  the  leading  dairy  breed  in  Maine. 

Winthrop  farmers  were  interested  in  Jerseys  not 
only  because  there  was  a  growing  market  for  purebred 
stock,  but  because  there  was  also  a  growing  market  for 
dairy  products.  Maine  was  passing  in  the  seventies 
through  one  of  those  periods  approaching  boom  and 
bust  which  seem  to  come  along  once  in  a  while.  Cheese 
factories  were  involved.  The  boom  began  when  a  fac¬ 
tory  was  built  in  Strong  in  1873.  Two  years  later  about 
sixty  were  in  operation  in  Maine.  The  bust  came  during 
the  business  depression  in  the  late  seventies  when  most 
of  them  were  forced  to  close. 

The  Winthrop  Dairy  Association  was  organized  in 
1874  with  Joseph  R.  Nelson  as  president;  Albert  C. 
Carr,  vice  president;  J.  Henry  Moore,  secretary;  Levi 
Jones,  treasurer,  and  J.  R.  King,  J.  J.  Tinkham,  and 
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E.  H.  Norcross,  trustees.  The  first  year  the  factory  ran 
about  three  months  in  summer  and  used  the  milk  from 
one  hundred  fifty  cows.  The  next  year  from  the  milk 
of  two  hundred  cows  the  factory  made  47,000  pounds 
of  cheese.  “Jersey  cheese,”  Mr.  Nelson  announced 
proudly. 

Cheese-making  was  confined  to  the  summer  months 
when  milk  flow  was  largest,  and  after  a  few  years  the 
factory  also  made  butter  to  provide  its  patrons  with  a 
year-round  market  for  their  milk.  Albert  G.  Carr  was 
president  most  of  the  time  until  early  in  the  nineties 
when  the  factory  seems  to  have  suspended  operations, 
perhaps  because  of  hard  times.  During  the  next  few 
years  the  Maine  Condensed  Milk  Company  and  then 
the  Winthrop  Creamery  processed  the  dairymen’s  milk. 
About  1898  H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons  opened  a  plant  in 
Winthrop  which  operated  about  thirty  years  when  the 
business  was  moved  to  Auburn.  Thus  for  half  a  century 
Winthrop  dairymen  enjoyed  a  local  market  for  their 
product.  Merton  Hodges  was  employed  by  the  Hood 
Company  for  nearly  half  a  century,  much  of  the  time 
as  manager. 

A  new  industry  came  to  Winthrop  in  the  eighties 
when  the  Portland  Canning  Company  opened  a  plant 
where  they  canned  sweet  com  for  nearly  seventy  years, 
and  also  beans  for  the  later  part  of  that  period.  Sweet 
com  made  an  excellent  combination  with  dairying. 
Even  the  smallest  farmers  liked  to  grow  a  little  sweet 
com.  It  gave  them  cash  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes, 
and  the  fodder  made  good  feed  for  their  cows. 

The  period  from  the  Spanish- American  War  until 
shortly  after  World  War  I  was  on  the  whole  prosperous 
for  Winthrop  farmers.  Prices  for  farm  products  were 
usually  fairly  good,  and  they  had  a  ready  market  as 
near  as  the  railroad  station.  Major  sources  of  income 
were  apples,  milk,  and  sweet  com;  minor  sources  were 
potatoes,  wool,  and  sometimes  hay.  Their  cash  income 
gradually  increased;  so  did  taxes  and  other  expenses, 
some  of  which  their  grandfathers  never  heard  of. 
Among  them  were  telephone,  commercial  fertilizer,  and 
orchard  and  potato  spray  materials.  They  were  still 
self-sufficient  in  that  they  got  their  living  either  from 
produce  consumed  or  from  produce  marketed. 

During  this  period  there  were,  as  long  there  had 
been,  three  general  classes  of  farmers  which  shaded 
into  one  another.  By  far  the  largest  was  the  group  of 
men  who  kept  only  one  pair  of  horses  and  did  the  farm 
work  themselves  with  perhaps  some  family  assistance. 
That  meant  that  each  farmer  was  limited  to  what  he 
could  do  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  his  two  hands.  Be¬ 
sides  his  team  he  usually  had  six  or  eight  cows,  some 
young  stock,  a  few  hens,  a  pig  or  two,  and  perhaps 
some  sheep.  He  had  a  fair-sized  orchard,  grew  two  or 
three  acres  of  sweet  com,  hay  for  his  livestock,  some 
yellow  com  for  grain  and  fodder,  and  sometimes  pota¬ 
toes  for  sale. 

Then  there  was  the  “one  hoss”  farmer  who  had  only 
a  few  acres  of  cleared  land,  kept  a  horse,  a  cow  or  two, 
a  pig,  and  a  few  hens,  grew  a  little  hay  and  sweet  com 
and  a  garden.  He  cut  firewood  in  his  woodlot,  worked 
for  his  neighbors  in  rush  times  like  apple  picking,  and 
found  odd  jobs  wherever  he  could.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  were  a  few  farmers  who  worked  several 


horses,  hired  help  the  year  round,  had  large  herds  and 
orchards,  and  raised  sizeable  crops.  Their  farming 
might  be  regarded  as  commercial. 

Although  family  farms  still  flourished  there  were 
signs  of  rapid  change.  For  example,  the  Baldwin  was 
still  king  of  the  orchard  but  the  McIntosh  was  becoming 
ever  more  popular.  Old  standard  varieties  like  the 
Russets  and  Greenings  were  in  less  demand,  and  the 
Ben  Davis,  which  had  sold  well  in  England,  was  going 
out  of  favor.  Western  apples  were  pouring  into  eastern 
and  English  markets.  Consumers  were  demanding  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  both  in  quality  and  appearance,  and  the  time 
was  approaching  when  the  orchardist  who  did  not  spray 
or  dust  would  be  unable  to  sell  his  fruit. 

Another  disturbing  sign  of  coming  change  might  be 
seen  in  the  bushgrown  fields  and  deserted  cellars  on 
back  roads  like  that  to  Mt.  Pisgah.  Abandoned  farms 
were  nothing  new.  The  pioneers  came  to  Winthrop  to 
take  advantage  of  two  natural  resources,  the  forest  and 
the  soil.  Agriculture  was  long  the  handmaid  of  lum¬ 
bering,  and  many  a  farm  never  did  support  a  family  by 
farming  alone.  Consequently  when  the  woodlot  had 
been  robbed  of  its  riches,  the  farmer  had  to  move. 
Once  only  the  poorest  farms  had  been  abandoned,  but 
of  late  farms  that  had  supported  families  for  genera¬ 
tions  were  going  back  to  forest,  partly  because  they 
were  no  longer  efficient  units,  partly  because  of  the  lure 
of  the  city. 

The  impending  changes  came  with  a  rush  in  the 
thirties.  Census  figures  tell  a  startling  story.  Winthrop 
reported  193  farms  in  1925  and  114  in  1935,  5,727 
acres  of  cropland  in  1925  and  2,985  in  1935,  656 
cows  in  1925  and  452  in  1935,  39,382  apple  trees  in 
1925  and  10,978  in  the  latter  year,  while  the  figures 
for  sweet  corn  were  91  farms  and  30  acres.  The  farms 
lost  were  family  farms. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  such  a  sharp  decline. 
Prominent  among  them  were  the  Great  Depression  and 
the  unusually  severe  winter  of  1933-34.  During  the 
depression  the  price  of  milk  once  dropped  as  low  as 
two  cents  a  quart  to  the  diarymen,  and  some  found 
themselves  compelled  to  sell  cows  to  get  money  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Added  to  the  hard  times  was  the  most  des¬ 
tructive  winter  on  orchards  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
Below  zero  temperatures  and  strong  drying  winds  for 
days  on  end  were  ruinous.  Three  out  of  four  apple 
trees  in  town  were  severely  injured  or  killed  outright. 
The  freeze  was  no  respecter  of  varieties,  but  Baldwins 
and  Ben  Davis  suffered  most.  As  a  rule,  the  newer 
varieties  which  some  orchardists  had  been  planting  to 
meet  market  demands  were  injured  least.  Among  them 
was  the  McIntosh  which  has  since  been  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  variety  grown  in  Maine. 

Among  the  larger  orchards  “before  the  freeze”  were 
those  of  Miss  Ellen  Alden,  Everett  Alden,  Wilton 
Black,  Dan  S.  Clement,  Dolor  Dostie,  W.  S.  Higgins, 
E.  S.  Norcross,  Herbert  W.  Peck,  E.  P.  Sturtevant, 
Frank  H.  Taylor,  Charles  S.  Towle,  Tappan  Farms, 
Harris  Woodman,  and  Wyman  Farms. 

Changes  were  also  taking  place  in  the  dairy  enter¬ 
prise.  Time  was  when  dairymen  sold  milk  by  the  quart 
and  cream  by  the  inch.  The  milk  was  set  in  tall  cans 
eight  inches  in  diameter  while  the  cream  rose  and  two 
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inches  of  cream  would  make  a  pound  of  butter.  Then 
came  the  Babcock  test  for  determining  the  percentage 
of  butterfat  in  milk.  After  that  the  Hood  concern 
bought  milk  by  weight  and  test. 

Not  all  dairymen  sent  milk  to  the  creamery.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  local  milkman  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  Winthrop  streets.  He  made  his 
rounds  very  early  every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  in  order 
that  his  customers  could  have  fresh  milk  for  breakfast. 
For  many  years  several  milkmen  served  the  village. 
Then  came  the  demand  for  pasteurized  milk.  Most 
men  were  unable  to  finance  a  pasteurizing  plant,  and 
were  forced  out  of  business  until  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  concerns.  Besides  the  milkman,  there  was 
the  butter  man  whose  business  depended  somewhat  on 
the  quality  of  butter  that  his  wife  made. 

Among  the  larger  dairymen  in  the  period  “before 
the  freeze”  were  M.  Ellen  Alden,  Everett  Alden,  Wil¬ 
ton  Black,  Bailey  Farms,  Nathan  Cobb,  Winfield  Kim¬ 
ball,  Joseph  Moore,  Fred  Soper,  Peter  Thaanum,  Sr., 
Tappan  Farms,  and  Wyman  Farms.  Bailey  Farms  had 
one  of  the  few  large  herds  of  Holsteins  in  that  general 
area. 

The  story  of  agriculture  since  World  War  II  can 
quickly  be  told.  Family  farms  had  ceased  to  be  family 
farms,  self  sufficient  or  otherwise.  Most  of  them  were 
not  farmed  at  all  and  very  few  commercial  enterprises 
had  come  to  take  their  places.  By  1970  onlv  two  large 
dairy  farms  were  in  operation,  those  of  Richard  and 
Willis  Cobb  and  Woolworth  Farms,  located  in  Win¬ 
throp  and  Monmouth  with  approximately  fifty  milking 
cows  each. 

Orcharding  had  fared  a  little  better.  Chick  Orchards 
had  combined  a  number  of  older  orchards  and  planted 
young  trees  until  they  had  some  six  thousand  apple 
trees  in  Winthrop  and  perhaps  twice  that  number  in 
Monmouth  and  Greene.  Whitney  Hodgkins  and  George 
Drapeau  had  large  orchards  but  there  were  few  others 
of  any  size  that  were  carefully  tended.  On  the  other 
hand,  trees  in  what  were  once  flourishing  family  or¬ 
chards  were  standing  neglected  and  forlorn,  the  happy 
haven  of  multitudes  of  coddling  moths,  fruit  flies,  rail¬ 
road  worms,  and  other  insect  vermin. 

Poultry  had  never  been  an  important  enterprise  in 
Winthrop  although  there  was  some  development  in  the 


nineteen-twenties.  Two  of  the  larger  poultrymen  at 
that  time  were  Wilton  Black  and  Ellery  Wentworth. 
Possibly  there  were  more  laying  hens  in  town  in  1970 
than  there  were  a  generation  or  two  earlier,  but  nearly 
all  were  in  two  flocks,  those  of  Simpson  Farms  and  the 
Lipman  Poultry  Company.  The  flocks  that  produced 
“pin  money”  for  the  housewife  had  vanished  long  ago. 
The  broiler  business  had  made  a  remarkable  growth  in 
Maine  since  the  recent  World  War,  but  the  huge  broiler 
houses  of  Everett  York,  Waldo  Henderson  and  the  Lip- 
man  Company  were  factories  rather  than  farms. 

Agriculture  in  Winthrop  was  coming  to  the  close  of 
a  cycle.  Once  fields  were  being  cleared  from  the  forest, 
now  they  were  reverting  to  the  forest  again.  The  land 
was  there,  the  houses  were  occupied,  but  the  family 
farm  that  had  provided  home  and  livelihood  for  five 
or  six  generations  had  yielded  to  the  onrush  of  “prog¬ 
ress”  and  had  become  a  memory  to  invite  nostalgia  for 
“the  good  old  days”. 

One  may  well  inquire  why  such  a  radical  change 
took  place  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  The  answer 
is  that  agriculture  had  become  a  business  rather  than  a 
way  of  life,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  answer.  One  may 
still  ask,  “why?”  The  reasons  are  several  but  ranking 
high  among  them  is  the  increased  use  of  power,  both 
from  gasoline  and  electricity. 

The  farmer  of  yesterday  who  used  oxen  or  horses 
was  limited  in  his  enterprise  by  the  amount  of  work  he 
could  accomplish  with  them.  With  the  coming  of  the 
tractor,  truck  and  other  advanced  machinery,  he  was 
limited  instead  by  the  size  of  his  fields  and  the  capital 
he  could  command.  Not  only  that,  but  the  commercial 
farmer  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  could  pro¬ 
duce  several  times  as  much  with  the  same  effort  as  the 
old-time  farmer,  and  do  it  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit. 
Where  a  herd  of  ten  cows  was  once  large,  a  herd  of 
fifty  was  more  efficient.  The  same  situation  applied 
to  orchards  and  field  crops.  Thus  the  farmer  who  could 
not  or  did  not  wish  to  increase  his  investment  or  the 
efficiency  of  his  enterprise  could  not  compete  with  the 
larger  farmer  who  might  be  a  thousand  miles  away. 
This  brief  statement  is  over-simplified,  but  it  points  out 
a  major  reason  why  farming  as  a  business  replaced 
farming  for  a  living  so  rapidly  after  the  Second  World 
War. 


CORN  FACTORY  AND  LAKE 
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Modern  Manufacturing 

Research  by  Arline  Andrews  Lovejoy 


TEXTILES 

Winthrop  Mills  Co. 

As  Winthrop  entered  the  twentieth  century,  its 
agriculture  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the 
fields  of  its  back-country  returned  to  the  forest.  Indus¬ 
try  became  the  sole  economic  resource  to  keep  Win¬ 
throp  alive.  But  its  old  industrial  leaders  were  faltering. 
Shoe  production  had  long  disappeared;  oilcloth  carpet¬ 
ing,  which  had  dominated  the  scene  for  over  fifty  years, 
had  passed  its  peak,  and  faced  ultimate  extinction  in 
competition  with  linoleum.  Only  the  woolen  mill  on 
the  Village  stream  stood  strong.  Winthrop  Mills  Co., 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery  for  spinning 
its  own  cotton  warp  and  looms  for  weaving  wool,  had 
acquired  the  woolen  mill  at  North  Monmouth  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  producers  of  blankets. 


Winthrop  Mills  Co.,  c.  1908 

The  effect  of  this  development  upon  the  town  of 
Winthrop  was  inevitable.  Winthrop  Mills  Co.  em¬ 
ployed  up  to  five  hundred  people  of  a  population  which 
numbered  little  over  two  thousand.  The  mill  built  hous¬ 
ing  for  the  families  of  its  workers,  operated  the  fire 
department,  provided  much  of  the  tax  money,  and  in¬ 
evitably  dominated  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  Winthrop 
people.  Winthrop  became  a  mill  town;  when  the  mill 
prospered,  Winthrop  prospered,  and  if  the  mill  faltered, 
Winthrop  faced  black,  unmitigated  disaster,  until  the 
resort  business  began  to  blossom  in  the  late  1930’s; 
such  was  Winthrop’s  fate. 

Winthrop  Mills  Co.  did  falter  at  the  height  of  the 
Great  Depression  making  those  difficult  times  even 
more  difficult  for  Winthrop  people.  The  company 
finally  sold  out  to  the  Wilton  Woolen  Co.  which  was 
having  better  luck  making  woolen  upholstery  cloth  for 
the  rising  automobile  manufacturers. 

Wilton  Woolen  Co.  continued  to  operate  the  mill 
under  the  old  name,  “Winthrop  Mills,”  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  trade,  quite  successfully  for  thirteen  years. 


In  1947  it  sold  Winthrop  Mills  to  one  of  American 
industry’s  most  remarkable  and  charming  characters, 
Allan  L.  Goldfine. 

Winthrop  will  always  remember  Allan  L.  Goldfine 
with  great  warmth  and  affection.  Though  the  courts 
have  taken  a  very  dim  view  of  Allan’s  ways  of  laying 
his  hands  on  money,  his  ways  of  spending  it  met  with 
thunderous  applause.  Allan  wanted  to  make  friends; 
he  wanted  to  make  people  happy,  and  the  way  to  do 
this  was  to  give  them  things  that  they  would  appreciate. 
He  gave  bicycles  to  Winthrop  boys,  blankets  and  food 
to  those  in  need,  $25,000.  to  provide  new  equipment 
for  the  Fire  Departments.  Allen’s  huge  parties  are  still 
relished  in  memory. 

Allan  was  quite  as  lavish  with  Winthrop  Mills  as 
with  his  host  of  friends.  He  cleaned  out  the  old  equip¬ 
ment,  and  replaced  it  with  machines  of  the  most  modem 
design  for  making  fine  woolens  and  worsteds  for 
women’s  suits  and  coats.  Everywhere  the  old  shop 
gleamed  with  the  soft  glow  of  stainless  steel.  The  old 
brick  walls  which  rose  in  1814  to  shelter  Amos  Bar¬ 
rett’s  struggles  with  his  home-made  cotton  mill  must 
have  trembled  in  delight. 

But  Allan’s  fast  footwork  among  the  ledgers  finally 
reached  a  point  where  vicuna  coats,  other  “goldfinery” 
and  powerful  friends  in  high  places  could  no  longer 
save  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  law.  Even  so,  the 
•courts  treated  Allan  gently,  finding,  with  the  rest  of  us, 
some  difficulty  in  frowning  and  smiling  at  the  same 
time.  The  man  so  wanted  to  be  loved. 

But  the  scattered  empire  of  Barney  Goldfine  came 
tumbling  down  in  1952,  Winthrop  Mills  with  the  rest. 
Its  gleaming  machines  went  to  satisfy  creditors.  The 
next  three  years  were  hard  years  for  Winthrop;  some 
other  small  industries  had  started,  and  the  resort  busi¬ 
ness  was  flourishing,  but  the  woolen  mill  had  been  the 
town’s  mainstay  for  many  years.  The  sudden  loss  of 
five  hundred  jobs  was  a  heavy  blow. 

In  1953,  when  the  dust  had  settled  a  little,  Wilton 
Woolen  Co.  picked  up  the  pieces,  but  the  task  of  re¬ 
equipping  the  old  mill  was  too  heavy  an  expense  to 
undertake  at  that  time. 

Carleton  Woolen  Mill 
Richard  L.  Meader,  Manager 

In  1954,  E.  P.  LeVeen,  Jr.,  purchased  the  old  Win¬ 
throp  Mills  property  from  the  Wilton  Woolen  Co.  to 
operate  as  a  subsidiary  of  his  mill  in  Rochdale,  Mass. 
He  named  his  new  acquisition  Carleton  Woolen  Mill. 

New  floors  and  wiring,  painting,  and  general  repairs 
started  in  the  fall  of  1954.  By  the  first  of  the  next  year, 
machinery  began  to  arrive.  By  May  1955,  three  sets  of 
cards,  six  spinning  frames,  and  thirty-six  looms  were  in 
operation  on  a  three-shift  basis. 

In  1956  the  Finishing  Department  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  with  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  dyeing  and 
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finishing  cloth,  so  it  was  a  complete  mill  for  the  process¬ 
ing  of  woolen  cloth,  much  of  it  the  washable  variety. 

Each  year  saw  new,  modem  machinery  added  to 
all  departments.  By  1965,  the  mill  was  running  six 
cards,  twelve  spinning  frames,  and  seventy-four  looms. 
The  total  employment,  with  cleaners  on  weekends, 
made  a  payroll  of  180  persons,  with  over  a  million 
dollar  yearly  payroll. 

Since  .1965  Carleton  Woolen  Mill  has  introduced 
two  major  innovations  in  its  process.  It  was  among  the 
first  in  the  country  to  substitute  “beam”  dyeing  for  the 
old  color  vats.  In  this  method,  the  cloth  winds  around 
a  special  core,  and  a  pump  forces  dye  through  the  core 
into  the  cloth  under  pressure.  The  result  is  a  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  color,  but  the  main  purpose  of  this  change 
was  pollution  control.  Beam  dyeing  uses  only  one- 
eighth  as  much  water  as  the  old  vat  method.  Another 
innovation,  effected  in  1970,  was  the  introduction  of 
gas  heat  instead  of  steam-heated  coils  to  dry  fabrics 
after  dyeing.  Better  temperature  control  is  the  objec¬ 
tive  here,  increasingly  important  as  synthetic  fibers 
gain  in  popularity. 

Carleton  Woolen  Mill’s  success  in  maintaining  the 
high  quality  of  its  product  is  bringing  a  strain  on  its 
productive  capacity.  Plans  are  under  way  for  building 
a  new,  modem  plant  on  Route  202,  probably  the  first 
new  construction  to  be  undertaken  by  an  eastern 
woolen  mill  in  recent  years.  The  company  is  looking 
forward  eagerly  to  the  use  of  new  techniques  and  in¬ 
ventions  to  keep  its  plant  at  top  efficiency,  competitive 
with  any  in  the  United  States. 

The  Gull  Manujacturing  Co. 

John  Archibald,  Manager 

The  Gull  Manufacturing  Co.,  lace-makers,  came  to 
Winthrop  on  October  12,  1965  with  John  Archibald 
as  manager.  Mr.  Archibald  learned  lace-making  in  his 
native  Scotland.  He  was  factory  foreman  in  Ayrshire, 
and  he  had  set  up  plants  in  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  England  before  coming  to  Winthrop.  Our  town’s 
special  inducements  were  the  availability  of  the  old 
Bonafide  Mills  building,  suitable  for  lace-making  be¬ 
cause  of  its  height,  and  the  quality  of  labor  which  Win¬ 
throp  had  to  offer. 

A  high  building  is  necessary  because  lace-making 
uses  the  Jacquard  loom  which  requires  a  clear  vertical 
height  of  at  least  twenty-two  feet  for  operation.  These 
looms,  which  came  from  Scotland  where  Mr.  Archibald 
learned  his  ancient  craft,  cross  and  plait  cotton  threads 
into  cotton  lace. 

Lace  patterns  come  to  Winthrop  from  Scotland 
where  highly  qualified  craftsmen  draft  the  pattern,  blue¬ 
print  it,  and  then  interpret  the  blueprint  on  punched 
cards  for  the  Jacquard  looms.  The  Gull  Manufacturing 
Co.  has  over  five  hundred  such  patterns  with  sketches 
and  punched  cards.  Additions  come  every  week.  These 
patterns  may  be  changed  every  day  or  once  a  week. 
Here  the  skill  of  Winthrop  craftsmen  plays  its  part. 
The  preparation  of  the  loom  with  an  intricate  pattern 
may  require  six  hours  of  concentrated  labor. 

The  company  does  not  wash  or  finish  its  lace,  but 
sells  it  to  the  dressmaking  trade  as  “gray  goods.” 

The  Gull  Manufacturing  Co.  employs  fifteen  people. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 
Progressive  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Harold  W.  Olson,  President 

The  lure  of  the  good  life  and  a  fondness  for  Maine 
brought  Progressive  Iron  Works,  Inc.  to  Winthrop  in 
1955. 

This  steel  fabricating  company,  thriving  today,  can 
trace  its  humble  beginnings  to  Chelsea,  Mass.,  where 
Anders  W.  Olson  and  several  other  stockholders 
founded  the  firm  in  1920.  Bad  times  soon  forced 
many  disgruntled  shareholders  to  bail  out.  The  fledg¬ 
ling  company  dwindled  to  two  owners,  one  of  them 
Mr.  Olson.  These  owners  were  also  the  sole  employees. 

The  corporation  struggled  on  through  the  Depres¬ 
sion  with  Mr.  Olson’s  three  sons  helping  out  in  the  shop 
each  summer  through  high  school  and  college  days. 
One  brother,  Carl,  studied  engineering,  Harold  was  in 
forestry,  and  the  third,  Richard,  in  sociology. 

After  World  War  II,  the  engineering  brother  went 
to  work  for  a  general  contractor  in  Boston.  He  now 
heads  that  company.  The  other  two  Olson  brothers 
returned  from  military  service  to  help  out  their  father 
who  was  temporarily  short-handed. 

“It’ll  only  be  for  a  short  while,”  he  told  his  sons. 

The  short  while  stretched  into  months  and  soon  the 
young  men  began  to  experience  the  joy  —  that  special 
sense  of  accomplishment  —  of  shaping  steel  into  the 
framework  of  buildings  and  bridges.  Churches,  schools, 
hospitals  and  industrial  buildings,  with  steel  skeletons 
fabricated  by  the  Olsons,  were  springing  up  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  southern  Maine.  The  young  men  were 
hooked.  So,  in  1947,  they  marched  on  down  to  a  local 
bank  and  borrowed  enough  money  to  buy  out  their 
father’s  partner. 

The  firm  continued  its  operations  in  the  Boston  area 
for  a  few  more  years.  Then,  in  1952,  the  Olsons 
realized  that  in  order  to  grow,  the  firm  would  have  to 
move  to  larger  quarters.  While  investigating  new  sites, 
the  brothers  realized  they  both  had  a  fondness  for 
Maine  dating  back  many  years.  (Harold  had  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Hebron  Academy  and  Richard  from  the 
Summit  Springs  Hotel  caddy  camp  years  earlier.) 
Furthermore,  through  the  years,  the  tonnage  booked 
for  jobs  in  Maine  actually  exceeded  that  for  Massachu¬ 
setts.  So  Maine  it  was. 

A  sales  office  was  opened  in  Augusta  in  May  1952. 
For  three  years  Richard  commuted  between  Lynnfield, 
Mass.,  and  Augusta,  spending  alternate  weeks  in  each 
city. 

During  the  spring  of  1955,  the  Olsons  learned  that 
the  Portland  Packing  Company  buildings  in  Winthrop 
were  available.  Then  changes  occurred  quickly.  A  sale 
was  negotiated  in  June  1955.  Mr.  Olson  indicated  he 
wanted  to  cut  down  on  his  activities  and  turn  over  the 
business  to  his  sons.  Harold  and  Richard  purchased 
their  father’s  share  of  the  business.  And  the  company 
was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Maine  as  Progressive 
Iron  Works,  Inc. 

Before  the  Olson  brothers  could  begin  forming  steel 
for  new  structures  in  Maine,  they  had  to  make  extensive 
alterations  to  the  old  corn  shop  to  make  it  suitable  for 
steel  fabrication. 
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They  ripped  out  the  second  floor  and  installed  a 
steel  frame  and  an  overhead  crane  system  for  struc¬ 
tural  fabrication.  They  demolished  the  boiler  house  so 
they  could  erect  a  monorail  over  the  railroad  siding 
and  have  storage  space.  Next,  they  modified  the  can¬ 
nery.  They  lowered  the  floor  in  the  cooking  room, 
gutted  it,  and  put  in  a  shop  for  making  steel  stairs. 

More  recently  they  roofed  over  an  area  between 
three  buildings  for  additional  working  space.  The  com¬ 
pany  started  with  about  7,700  square  feet  in  1955,  but 
now  has  16,340  square  feet  of  area  that  it  uses,  plus 
2,800  square  feet  of  space  that  it  rents  out. 

Today,  Progressive  Iron  Works  buys  most  of  its 
steel  as  plain  material  in  the  form  of  structural  shapes 
which  arrive  by  rail  from  a  large  steel  plant  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  This  steel  is  then  fabricated  into  structural 
components  and  miscellaneous  ironwork  for  all  kinds 
of  buildings:  industrial  structures,  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  restaurants,  etc.  The  miscellaneous  iron  con¬ 
sists  of  steel  chairs,  ladders,  fire  escapes,  door  frames, 
and  other  items. 

The  firm  presently  has  about  a  dozen  employees. 
Harold  W.  Olson,  president,  oversees  the  fabrication 
work  in  the  shop.  The  office  work  is  run  by  Richard 
W.  Olson,  treasurer.  Robert  P.  Nason,  vice  president, 
heads  up  the  engineering  department. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  company  has  fabricated  the 
steel  framework  and  other  steel  building  components 
for  many  jobs  in  Winthrop  including  those  for  Carleton 
Woolen  Mills,  Inc.,  Inmont  Corporation,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Church,  and  Winthrop  High  School.  Other 
projects  include  Globe  Albany  Corp.  in  North  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Cony  High  School  in  Augusta,  The  Baltimore 
Restaurant  and  the  Eastern  Maine  Vocational  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  in  Bangor,  The  Methodist  Retirement 
Home  in  Rockland,  State  of  Maine  Bridge  in  Turner, 
Mt.  Desert  Island  Hospital  in  Bar  Harbor,  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  Auburn,  Dexter  High  School  in  Dexter, 
and  Colby  College  in  Waterville. 

Projects  presently  in  progress  are  the  Central  Fire 
Headquarters  in  Auburn,  Vocational  High  School, 
Thomas  College,  and  Notre  Dame  Church  in  Water¬ 
ville,  elementary  schools  in  Houlton  and  Dresden, 
Augusta  General  Hospital,  and  Penobscot  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Bangor. 

The  future  of  Progressive  Iron  Works  is  tied 
directly  to  the  construction  industry  and  the  general 
economy  of  Maine.  The  Olson  brothers  expect  to  be 
clanging  their  steel  together  in  Winthrop  and  shipping 
it  to  projects  that  will  be  shouldering  their  way  into  the 
crisp  skies  over  Maine  for  years  to  come. 

“My  brother  and  I  have  never  regretted  moving 
our  business  to  Maine,  and  we’re  here  to  stay,”  says 
Harold  Olson.  The  hundreds  of  buildings  fashioned 
with  steel  from  their  shop  in  Winthrop  are  constant 
reminders  that  his  word,  like  his  steel,  rings  true. 

Star  Die  and  Supply  Co. 

Richard  Burnell,  Manager 

Star  Die  and  Supply  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  United 
Die  Corp.,  Danvers,  Mass.,  which  established  this  com¬ 
pany  in  February,  1955,  for  the  better  service  of  Maine’s 
shoe  industry. 


Earl  McGee,  Morris  Rosenthal,  and  Albert  Sher¬ 
man  organized  the  new  company,  choosing  its  present 
site  on  the  southern  portion  of  Western  Ave.  It  special¬ 
izes  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  dies  used  by  the  shoe 
factories  for  cutting  leather,  plastic,  and  fabric  to  the 
various  shapes  and  sizes  needed  in  making  shoes. 
These  are  called  “Clicker”  dies  to  work  in  the  shoe¬ 
makers’  Clicker  machines.  The  essential  idea  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  cookie-cutter,  but  these  cutters 
are  made  of  sharpened  ribbons  of  fine  steel  to  present 
depths  which  vary  with  specifications.  Some,  under 
pressure  in  the  machine,  will  cut  through  a  dozen  layers 
of  material. 

Arthur  McGee,  son  of  Earl  McGee,  managed  Star 
Die  and  Supply  Co.  while  its  business  grew,  and  the 
number  of  its  employees  increased  from  the  original 
seven  to  the  present  twenty-five.  But  Arthur  McGee 
died  in  1968,  an  untimely  death  as  he  was  only  in  his 
mid-forties.  Since  that  date,  Richard  Burnell  has  served 
as  manager. 

PLASTICS 

Inmont 

(Wadsworth  and  Woodman  Co.,  Inc.) 

Floyd  E.  Anderson,  General  Manager 

Two  enterprising  young  men,  Harris  S.  Woodman 
and  Herbert  E.  Wadsworth,  organized  Wadsworth  and 
Woodman  Co.,  Inc.  in  1905  to  make  table  oilcloth. 
Charles  M.  Bailey,  a  relative  of  Harris  Woodman,  gave 
them  financial  help  under  the  stipulation  that  they 
would  not  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  oilcloth  carpet. 
When  they  opened  their  offices  with  barely  a  chair  to 
sit  on,  Mr.  Bailey  presented  them  with  a  magnificent 
ledger  in  which  to  record  their  profits. 

The  first  years  were  very  difficult;  the  ledger  could 
show  nothing  but  losses.  The  problem  of  making  oil¬ 
cloth  in  a  continuous  process  proved  to  be  h'ghly  com¬ 
plicated,  full  of  “bugs”  and  heart-breaking  disappoint¬ 
ments.  But  the  losses  were  diminishing,  and  Mr.  Bai¬ 
ley  demonstrated  his  confidence  by  investing  more 
money.  Then  the  bank  helped,  too. 

Finally  the  losses  turned  to  profits,  and  the  venture 
forged  ahead,  production  and  sales  mounting  year  by 
year.  In  the  late  1920’s  the  rate  of  growth  demanded 
expansion  for  which  the  available  financial  resources 
were  inadequate.  To  solve  this  problem  Wadsworth 
and  Woodman  sold  a  controlling  interest  in  their  com¬ 
pany  to  Standard  Coated  Products  Co.,  Inc.  of 
Buchanan,  New  York. 

Another  change  in  financial  structure  occurred  in 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s.  Increasing  difficul¬ 
ties  obliged  Standard  Coated  Products  to  sell  out  to 
Interchemical  in  1937,  bringing  Wadsworth  and  Wood¬ 
man  Co.,  Inc.  automatically  into  the  Interchemical 
family.  The  same  year  saw  the  death  of  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  which  left  Mr.  Woodman  to  carry  the  entire  bur¬ 
den  of  management. 

The  company  continued  to  prosper  producing  table 
oilcloth  under  the  brand,  “Pine  Tree  Oilcloth,”  which 
found  a  ready  market  with  all  of  the  leading  wholesale 
jobbers  and  variety  chain  stores.  Plant  output  climbed 
to  twenty-three  miles  of  oilcloth  per  day  making  Wads¬ 
worth  and  Woodman  Co.,  Inc.  one  of  the  world’s  fore- 
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most  makers  of  oilcloth.  About  20%  of  this  produc¬ 
tion  went  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreign  countries. 

But  table  oilcloth,  like  carpet  oilcloth,  was  reach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  its  long  and  useful  service  as  plastic 
table  covering  became  increasingly  popular  in  the  late 
1940’s.  The  company,  faced  with  the  dismal  prospect 
of  going  down  with  oilcloth,  eagerly  explored  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  other  products.  A  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
appeared  in  vinyl-coated  fabrics  which  were  finding  a 
growing  market  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies’  shoes, 
luggage,  industrial  cases,  pressure-sensitive  tapes,  rain¬ 
wear,  and  artists’  canvas. 

In  mid- 1951,  the  company  discontinued  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oilcloth  completely  to  launch  full-scale  into 
the  manufacture  of  industrial  coated  fabrics.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  many  unusual,  striking,  aesthetic  effects  stimu¬ 
lated  a  growing  demand  for  W  &  W  coated  fabrics;  the 
ultimate  development  of  a  vinyl  patent  leather  finish, 
called  “Intrigue  Patenlite”,  created  an  instant  winner, 
and  demand  for  this  product  immediately  outstripped 
the  available  productive  facilities. 

To  meet  this  mounting  demand,  Wadsworth  and 


Woodman  Co.,  Inc.  launched  a  program  of  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  in  1963.  The  company  erected  new  buildings, 
designed  and  installed  new  equipment,  hired  and 
trained  additional  personnel,  and  in  eighteen  months 
increased  capacity  for  making  “Intrigue  Patenlite”  two- 
and-one-half  times.  Since  then,  additional  space,  more 
equipment  and  more  people  have  further  boosted 
capacity. 

In  the  meantime,  there  were  a  few  changes  in  man¬ 
agement.  Mr.  Woodman  retired  in  1955  after  fifty 
years  of  active  service.  To  succeed  him,  Interchemical 
appointed  Floyd  E.  Anderson  who  has  continued  to  fill 
the  post  of  General  Manager  since  that  time.  And 
Interchemical  changed  its  name  to  Inmont  in  April, 
1969. 

So  the  old  Wadsworth  and  Woodman  venture  enters 
the  1970’s  with  a  ledger  of  which  Charles  M.  Bailey 
would  be  very  proud.  It  is  the  leading  supplier  of 
vinyl-coated  fabric  for  shoes  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
occupies  about  100,000  square  feet  of  space,  employs 
185  people  with  an  annual  payroll  approaching 
$1,500,000. 


INMONT  1967 
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Labor  Organization 

Research  by  Arline  Andrews  Lovejoy 


Knights  of  Labor 

The  earliest  attempt  to  organize  Winthrop’s  labor 
force  came  in  the  1880’s.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  led 
by  Terence  V.  Powderly,  had  attained  by  1886  a 
national  membership  of  700,000.  It  was  a  fraternal 
order  of  workers  similar  to  the  early  Odd  Fellows.  Its 
program  advocated  reforms  and  a  degree  of  socialism 
to  be  achieved  largely  by  political  action:  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  cooperative  enterprise,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  both  sexes,  direct  election  of 
senators,  income  taxes,  safety  and  public  health  codes, 
and  other  measures  which  would  hardly  appear  radical 
today.  In  Maine,  the  Knights  of  Labor  formed  a  fairly 
strong  political  party  urging  state  legislation  limiting 
the  working  day  to  ten  hours  rather  than  the  customary 
twelve. 

Employers  generally  were  prompt  to  counter  the 
Knights  of  Labor  with  the  lockout  and  the  blacklist.  In 
the  diary  of  Willard  Lacroix  we  find  a  note  under  the 
date,  February  7,  1886,  that  the  oilcloth  factory  dis¬ 
charged  ten  men  for  becoming  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  As  Charles  M.  Bailey’s  work  force  at  that 
time  numbered  about  200,  those  ten  could  be  readily 
sacrificed  to  preserve  the  virtue  of  the  rest. 

Such  tactics  on  the  part  of  employers  prevented  the 
Knights  of  Labor  from  organizing  many  of  Maine’s 
workers,  and  its  political  power  presently  faded,  but 
other  political  parties  picked  up  its  program  to  make 
much  of  it  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land. 

Winthrop  Linoleum  Workers  Local  No.  462 
(Bonafide  Mills,  Inc.) 

After  the  failure  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1886, 
there  was  no  further  attempt  to  organize  Winthrop 
labor  for  fifty  years.  Even  then  the  founding  of  Win¬ 
throp  Linoleum  Workers  Local  No.  462  in  1938  seems 
to  have  been  quite  inadvertent,  not  due  to  any  activity 
of  Winthrop  people. 

Bonafide  Mills,  Inc.  operated  two  plants,  one  in 
Winthrop  making  oilcloth  carpet,  another  in  Lisbon 
producing  linoleum.  In  1938  with  the  general  surge  of 
union  activity  following  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Bona- 
fide’s  Lisbon  workers  organized  Local  No.  418  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sul¬ 
phite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  To  cover  all  Bonafide 
employees,  they  included  Winthrop  as  Local  No.  462. 

For  seven  years,  workers  in  the  Winthrop  plant, 
numbering  about  fifty,  accepted  the  situation  passively, 
content  with  any  benefits  derived  from  Lisbon  negotia¬ 
tions.  Finally  the  realization  that  Winthrop  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  different  product,  under  conditions  not  considered 
in  Lisbon,  stirred  its  people  to  activate  their  union 
under  the  leadership  of  Arnold  Bean  who  became 
president  of  Local  No.  462  in  1945,  and  held  that  post 
for  fifteen  years. 


The  urge  for  a  district  identity  reached  a  critical 
point  in  1954  when  Lisbon  went  on  strike  compelling 
Winthrop  to  follow  suit  at  a  time  when  the  Winthrop 
workers  had  no  inclination  to  strike.  Three  years  of 
difficult,  often  discouraging,  negotiation  finally  won 
Winthrop  Local  No.  462  recognition  as  a  unit  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Lisbon  Local  No.  418.  Curiously,  Win¬ 
throp  managed  to  have  its  cake,  and  eat  it,  too:  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  new  contract  specified  that  any  advantage 
won  by  Lisbon  would  apply  equally  to  Winthrop. 

As  the  records  of  Local  No.  462  have  been 
destroyed,  we  have  little  solid  evidence  of  its  activities, 
and  we  must  rely  on  the  memories  of  members.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  unit  enjoyed  the  guidance  of  Wilfred 
Gagnon,  at  that  time  District  Representative  of  the 
International  Brotherhood.  Probably  this  local  oper¬ 
ated  a  modified  union  shop,  the  type  favored  by  the 
Brotherhood.  Union  membership  was  compulsory 
after  employment,  but  not  before. 

While  wage  negotiations  appear  to  have  been  tied 
closely  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  there 
are  indications  that  the  “B.L.S.  clause”  prevailed.  This 
clause  geared  wages  to  the  cost  of  living  as  indicated 
by  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Health 
and  accident  hazards,  pointed  up  by  one  fatal  incident, 
brought  a  $1,000  life  insurance  policy,  with  limited 
non-occupational  hospital  and  surgical  benefits,  paid 
for  by  Bonafide  Mills,  Inc.  A  pension  plan  was  under 
negotiation  when  the  company  liquidated  in  1961. 

Local  No.  462  spent  much  of  its  income,  from  dues 
each  year,  on  Christmas  boxes  for  needy  families, 
clothes  for  their  children,  and  a  big  Christmas  party 
for  all  of  the  youngsters.  Union  funds  also  assisted  the 
families  of  sick  members,  and  supplied  scholarships  to 
outstanding  graduates  of  Winthrop  High  School. 

One  vestige  of  Bonafide  Mills,  Inc.  is  still  with  us. 
For  the  convenience  of  its  employees,  the  company 
organized  a  credit  union  to  finance  small  loans.  This 
union  proved  to  be  very  helpful  to  its  members,  and 
when  the  company  liquidated,  the  treasurer  of  the 
credit  union,  Wayne  Healey,  reorganized  the  operation 
moving  its  office  to  his  home.  There,  with  a  greatly 
extended  membership,  it  is  still  active  as  the  Winthrop 
Maine  Federal  Credit  Union,  Inc. 

Winthrop  Local  Union  No.  527 
(Wadsworth  and  Woodman  Co.,  Inc.) 

Earle  W.  Harris,  Recording  Secretary 

On  September  12,  1945  the  employees  of  Wads¬ 
worth  and  Woodman  voted  to  form  a  union  affiliated 
with  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  No  similarity  of  process 
governed  this  choice  of  the  Brotherhood.  The  workers 
chose  the  Brotherhood  simply  because  it  was  there,  and 
membership  was  available. 

The  charter,  signed  by  John  P.  Burke,  President- 
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Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood,  lists  these  founders  of 
Winthrop  Local  Union  No.  527 : 

Edwin  Hodson 
David  Willman 
Joseph  Keith 
Kenneth  Jacobs 
Linwood  Thurston 

The  new  union  held  its  first  meeting  on  September 
24,  1945  in  Moose  Hall.  After  swearing  in  all  present 
as  union  members,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  these  officers: 

President,  Edwin  Hodson 
Vice  President,  David  Willman 
Recording  Secretary,  Earle  Harris 
Financial  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ralph  Perry 
Inside  and  Outside  Guard,  Adelar  Fontaine 
First  Trustee,  Joseph  Keith 
Second  Trustee,  Kenneth  Jacobs 
Third  Trustee,  Linwood  Thurston 

The  final  item  of  business  was  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  Wadsworth 
and  Woodman. 

During  its  first  year,  the  union’s  membership  num¬ 
bered  fifty-four.  The  initiation  fee  was  $2.00,  dues, 
$1.00  per  month,  and  only  the  president  received  a 
salary  for  his  union  work.  The  third  Sunday  of  each 
month  was  the  day  for  meetings. 

Bargaining  proceeded  in  the  good  temper  and  good 
faith  which  has  governed  company-union  relationships 
for  twenty-five  years.  Union  members  approved  their 
first  contract  on  December  2,  1945.  The  following 
year  Wilfred  Gagnon  of  Livermore,  International 
Brotherhood  Representative,  guided  negotiations  to  a 
better  contract  approved  on  December  22,  1946. 

At  the  following  meeting,  in  January,  1947,  Local 
No.  527  moved  to  set  up  a  better  system  of  communi¬ 
cation.  It  elected  four  stewards,  each  assigned  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  section  of  the  shop,  to  hear  grievances  from  the 
workers  and  from  the  company,  and  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  next  union  meeting. 

In  the  December  meeting  of  the  same  year,  the 
union  acted  again  to  put  its  affairs  in  better  order  by 
adopting  a  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws. 

The  development  and  strengthening  of  Local  No. 
527  received  encouragement  from  its  employers.  In 
August,  1947,  Mr.  Harris  S.  Woodman  sponsored  a 
field  day  for  all  company  employees  and  their  families 
at  Maranacook  Lodge,  featuring  a  lobster  dinner.  A 
similar  outing  marked  each  summer  through  1950. 

Well  established  in  a  workable  situation,  union 
members  began  to  see  some  rewards  for  their  efforts: 
wage  increases,  paid  vacations,  paid  holidays,  seniority 
rights,  but  probably  the  most  substantial  benefit  to 
Local  No.  527  as  an  organization  has  been  the  modi¬ 
fied  union  shop  agreement.  Under  this  arrangement, 
the  company  is  free  to  hire  non-union  workers,  but  they 
must  join  the  union  within  thirty  days  to  remain  em¬ 
ployed. 

Bargaining  strengthened  this  modified  union  shop 
agreement  in  February,  1954,  with  the  checkoff. 
Union  members  signed  cards  authorizing  the  company 
to  deduct  union  dues  from  one  pay  check  each  month. 


This  arrangement  relieved  union  officers  of  the  more 
troublesome  and  less  certain  process  of  collecting  dues 
from  the  individual  members. 

A  very  genuine  benefit  to  union  members  was  the 
institution  of  a  pension  plan  effective  January  1,  1954. 
The  company  finances  the  plan  for  the  most  part.  Em¬ 
ployee  contributions  are  limited  to  one  percent  of  earn¬ 
ings  above  $5,000.00  per  year. 

As  a  protection  against  inflation,  Local  No.  527 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  “B.  L.  S.  clause”  in  1950. 
This  clause  provides  for  automatic  adjustment  of  wages 
in  accordance  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures  on  the  cost  of  living. 

There  were  other  minor  rewards  of  bargaining. 
In  1960,  the  company  agreed  to  grant  a  three-day  paid 
leave  of  absence  to  any  union  member  when  a  death 
occurred  in  his  immediate  family.  And  of  considerable 
comfort  to  many  was  the  provision  of  two  ten-minute 
smoking  breaks  in  each  shift. 

Local  No.  527  has  not  restricted  its  activities  to 
negotiating  with  its  employer,  but  has  endeavored  to 
help  its  members  as  far  as  its  resources  permit. 

As  a  modest  beginning,  in  1 946  the  union  instituted 
the  practice  of  sending  flowers  with  a  card  to  the  family 
of  a  deceased  member. 

The  following  year  saw  action  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
coverage  of  hospital  insurance  which  made  no  pay¬ 
ments  during  the  first  week.  Voluntary  collections  pro¬ 
vided  a  cash  benefit  to  each  hospitalized  member. 

More  formal  health  protection  came  in  1951  when 
regular  cash  collection  from  members  each  month  sup¬ 
ported  a  Health  and  Welfare  Fund.  This  fund  paid 
benefits  to  any  member  who  was  unable  to  work  for 
two  weeks. 

This  fund,  in  turn,  yielded  to  a  new  Health  and 
Welfare  Program  in  1968.  A  one-dollar  per  month 
contribution  from  each  member  finances  this  program 
which  helps  the  sick,  families  in  distress,  retired  and 
honorary  members,  and  grants  some  funeral  benefits. 

In  addition,  Local  No.  527  makes  up  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  boxes  for  the  needy  families  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Aside  from  this  care  of  its  own,  the  union  has  made 
a  strong  effort  to  meet  its  community  responsibilities. 
It  combined  with  the  company  management  to  field  a 
softball  team  in  1949.  Local  No.  527  makes  donations 
to  the  Cancer  Fund,  the  Augusta  General  Hospital,  the 
Maine  Heart  Association,  The  Boy  Scouts,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  and  the  local  American  Legion  Ladies 
Auxiliary  which  has  its  own  program  of  good  works. 
It  also  assists  other  unions  on  strike. 

The  union  started  contributing  to  a  scholastic  im¬ 
provement  award  in  1962.  In  a  truly  noteworthy  effort, 
Local  No.  527  awarded  in  1969  a  scholarship  of  $250 
to  a  deserving  senior  graduating  from  Winthrop  High 
School.  Again,  in  1970,  the  union  made  a  similar  grant. 

Local  No.  527  has  extended  its  professional  rela¬ 
tionships  as  well  as  its  community  ties.  In  December, 
1963  it  joined  the  Maine  State  Labor  Council,  later  the 
Maine  State  Federation  of  Labor.  The  function  of  this 
organization  is  to  find  political  solutions  for  the  needs 
of  the  workers  in  that  area. 
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Also,  the  union  has  affiliated  with  the  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  This  organization,  like  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper 
Mill  Workers,  is,  in  turn,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.- 
C.  I.  O.,  which  lists  170,000  members. 

Delegates  from  Local  No.  527  have  attended  four 
International  Conventions  meeting  in  Montreal,  Detroit, 
New  York,  and  Hollywood,  Florida. 

Added  activities  and  responsibilities  have,  of  course, 
needed  additional  funds.  Initiation  fees  have  gradually 
risen  from  $2.00  to  $20.00,  Monthly  dues  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00.  Union  membership  has  grown  from  the 
original  fifty-four  to  140.  In  addition  to  the  president, 
the  recording  secretary,  treasurer,  and  first  trustee  now 
receive  small  salaries.  The  annual  meeting  in  Septem¬ 
ber  for  election  of  officers  has  become  a  supper  meeting, 
a  much  more  spirited  affair  than  its  humble  beginnings. 

Local  No.  527  feels  it  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
enjoying  good  leadership  over  extended  periods.  John 
Mitchell  was  president  for  eleven  critical  years,  1950- 
1961.  Wilfred  Gagnon  served  steadily  and  helpfully 
as  International  Representative  for  twenty  years,  1945- 
1965,  when  he  moved  up  to  Third  Vice  President  of 
the  International  union.  George  Lamberton  then  took 
his  place  as  International  Representative. 

The  present  officers  of  Local  527  are: 

President,  Albert  Swallow 
Vice  President,  Richard  Ashcroft 
Recording  Secretary,  Earle  Harris 
Financial  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Lawrence  Hodges 
Inside  Guard,  Kenneth  Jacobs 
Outside  Guard,  Norton  Medrano 
First  Trustee,  William  Leighton 
Second  Trustee,  Carl  Swanson 
Third  Trustee,  Allen  Prescott 

Winthrop  Local  Union  No.  16 
(Winthrop  Mills,  Inc.) 

The  year,  1945,  saw  intensive  activity  in  the 
organization  of  Winthrop  labor.  In  that  year  Local 
Union  No.  462  of  Bonafide  Mills,  Inc.  came  to  life,  and 
Local  Union  No.  527  of  Wadsworth  and  Woodman 


Co.,  Inc.  was  bom.  Probably  the  driving  force  was  the 
leadership  of  Wilfred  Gagnon,  District  Representative 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers. 

Although  Winthrop  Mills,  Inc.  was  in  the  textile 
domain,  off-limits  for  Wilfred  Gagnon,  the  existence  of 
two  lively  unions  in  town  was  doubtless  an  inspiration 
to  the  workers  in  Winthrop’s  largest  industry,  the 
woolen  mill  owned  by  Wilton  Woolen  Co.  which  then 
employed  five  hundred  people.  Local  Union  No.  16 
of  the  Federation  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Workers,  Inc. 
A.F.  of  L.  organized  the  entire  labor  force  of  Winthrop 
Mills,  Inc.  in  1946. 

The  records  of  this  largest  and  most  promising 
of  Winthrop’s  labor  unions  have  been  completely 
destroyed;  we  have  only  a  few  vague  memories  to  help 
us  reconstruct  its  history.  We  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  a  contract,  if  any,  Local  Union  No.  16  secured  from 
Wilton  Woolen  Co.  The  union’s  first  president  was 
Frederick  Shaw  who  held  that  post  for  two  years. 
Another  president  was  Robert  Adams.  Others  active  in 
union  affairs  were  Philip  Aube  and  Joseph  Prout  of 
Monmouth. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  Local  Union  No.  16 
won  a  union  shop  or  at  least  a  modified  shop  since  it 
included  all  of  the  mill’s  employees.  There  are  recol¬ 
lections  of  other  solid  accomplishments.  The  union 
strictly  enforced  shop  rules,  especially  the  one  which 
barred  drinking  on  the  job.  It  secured  seniority  rights 
for  its  members  as  a  measure  of  security  against  lay¬ 
offs,  and  it  was  the  first  of  the  town’s  three  unions  to 
win  holiday  pay.  To  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
its  many  women,  the  union  secured  an  agreement  to 
limit  to  four  the  number  of  spinning  machines  assigned 
to  each  such  worker,  and  also  a  limitation  of  their 
duties  on  the  weaving  machines. 

Local  Union  No.  16  continued  to  operate  when 
Wilton  Woolen  Co.  sold  Winthrop  Mills  to  Bernard 
Goldfine  in  1947,  and  prospered  through  the  Goldfine 
era.  When  Mr.  Goldfine’s  general  embarrassment 
obliged  him  to  close  Winthrop  Mills,  Local  Union  No. 
16  dissolved. 


Acme  Theatre,  Lake  Maranociv'k, 
Winthrop,  Me. 
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19 

Vacationland 

Charles  Hotham 


With  the  rise  of  Winthrop  as  a  resort  center,  the 
town  entered  a  new  phase  of  its  long  evolution.  This 
new  ingredient  in  Winthrop’s  life  was  most  wholesome 
and  very  timely.  As  agriculture  declined,  surrendering 
its  fields  to  the  crowding  forest,  this  very  wilderness 
acquired  value  to  urban  folk  yearning  for  an  escape  to 
primitive  quiet,  for  a  closer  communion  with  nature. 

The  economic  gain  of  resort  business  was  most  wel¬ 
come,  balancing  as  it  did  in  some  degree  losses  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  but  quite  as  valuable  in  other 
respects  was  its  contribution  to  the  tone  of  life  in  Win¬ 
throp.  This  recreation  activity  carried  the  excitement 
of  great  events  and  big  crowds.  It  brought  our  people 
into  close  contact  with  folks  of  the  outside  world,  gave 
them  a  degree  of  sophistication,  new  interests,  a  wider 
horizon. 

This  development  started  about  1875  when  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  chose  its  crossing  of  Lake 
Maranacook  as  an  excursion  point  to  draw  from  Port¬ 
land,  Bangor  and  the  intervening  towns.  There  the 
company  built  Maranacook  Lodge  as  the  focus  of  a 
first-class  excursion  center  equipped  for  lectures  by  the 
country’s  leading  orators,  and  for  concerts  and  sports. 
One  attraction  was  the  swing  house  with  its  great  gon¬ 
dola  swings,  each  weighing  1000  pounds  and  holding 
six  people.  On  hot  summer  days  the  fountain  house  was 
a  favorite  spot,  always  cool,  the  fountains  filled  with 
moss,  ferns  and  water  lilies. 

As  excursions  piled  crowds  into  this  popular  resort, 
the  M.C.R.R.  increased  its  facilities  for  handling  them, 
adding  more  track  as  sidings  for  special  trains,  a  turn¬ 
table  to  head  engines  for  home,  and  a  water  tank.  A 
post  office  opened  to  serve  during  the  summer  months. 

Some  notes  from  the  diary  of  Willard  Lacroix  sug¬ 
gest  the  size  and  scope  of  activities  centered  on  Marana¬ 
cook  Lodge: 

On  July  5,  1881  a  band  tournament  was  held 
at  Maranacook.  Winthrop  won  3rd  premium. 
Attendance  was  about  12,000,  with  80  cars 
from  the  direction  of  Portland.  There  was  a 
band  tournament  at  Maranacook  on  July  27, 
1882,  with  15,000  in  attendance. 

This  afternoon  the  great  regatta  came  off  the 
upper  pond  near  the  (RR)  bridge  ....  The 
railroad  folks  have  bought  and  filled  up  a  grove 
near  the  bridge  and  today  is  the  first  time  that 
they  have  had  a  party.  There  were  about 
16,000  people  there.  They  had  two  bands  and 
two  dance  floors,  six  to  eight  boat  races  and  two 
or  three  foot  races.  (Aug.  5,  1880) 

A  boat  race  for  $1000  a  side,  and  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  America  was  held  today  on  Marana¬ 
cook.  It  was  for  5  miles,  with  Teemer  the 
winner  and  Guadeau  the  loser.  (Oct.  28,  1886) 


Steamboat  service  early  supplemented  the  railroad 
in  carrying  happy  crowds  to  Maranacook  Lodge,  and 
helped  the  development  of  smaller  resorts  on  Marana¬ 
cook,  Cobbosseecontee,  and  Annabessacook.  As  there 
were  no  roads  to  serve  these  shores,  such  boats  pro¬ 
vided  the  only  means  of  transporting  people  with  their 
building  materials  and  supplies.  Simon  G.  Davis  was 
the  first  to  launch  a  steamer  on  Maranacook  in  1880; 


a  small  boat,  the  Messalonskee,  purchased  in  Oakland. 
In  1891  he  put  another  on  Annabessacook.  Service  on 
Lake  Maranacook  was  two  trips  a  day  from  Marana¬ 
cook  Hotel  to  Winthrop  and  Readfield  with  special 
schedules  to  take  folks  to  church  on  Sunday.  At  first  it 
was  necessary  to  hinge  the  smoke  stack  and  lower  it 
over  the  boiler  while  passing  under  the  railroad  trestle, 
but  after  a  few  years  Central  Maine  raised  the  trestle  to 
eliminate  this  difficulty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kennebec  Steamboat  Company  was 
providing  what  would  seem  to  be  commuter  service  on 
Lake  Cobbosseecontee  to  enable  husbands  to  leave 
their  families  in  summer  cottages  while  they  continued 
to  work  in  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  and  Augusta.  The  large 
proportion  of  lakeshore  property  still  owned  by  people 
of  that  area  would  argue  for  such  a  case.  The  better- 
known  boats  were  the  Dellar  Collins  and  the  Sagadahoc 
which  maintained  a  daily  schedule,  except  for  Sundays, 
from  June  to  October.  The  Sagadahoc  must  have  been 
an  impressive  ship;  the  Kennebec  Banner  of  June  1, 
1895,  described  its  improvement  with  the  addition  of 
twenty-eight  outside  staterooms,  electric  lights,  carpet¬ 
ing,  and  new  bells.  This  description  suggests  something 
more  than  commuter  trips,  perhaps  week-end  parties. 

Sailing  regattas  added  more  life  to  Winthrop’s 
lakes.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Cobbossee  Regatta  of 
1888;  by  1895  it  attracted  over  forty  boats  from  all 
New  England  states.  The  Regatta  Committee  divided 
these  boats  into  three  classes  with  a  much-coveted  silver 
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cup  prize  for  the  winner  of  each  class  in  its  race  over  a 
2Vi-mile  triangular  course. 

The  regattas  naturally  stimulated  the  organization 
of  the  Cobbosseecontee  Yacht  Club  in  1904  with  112 
members.  Boating  enthusiasm  raised  this  membership 
at  one  time  to  several  hundred,  enabling  the  club  to 
publish  a  book,  The  Kennebec  Pilot,  which  provided 
valuable  information  about  the  lake  with  sailing  details 
as  well  as  charts  showing  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals. 
The  club’s  first  commodore  was  Daniel  Robinson  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  who  was  responsible  for  the  building  of 
Cobbosseecontee  Lighthouse  in  1908,  reputed  to  be  the 
only  lighthouse  on  a  Maine  lake. 

The  pride  of  these  sailors  and  their  love  for  Cob¬ 
bosseecontee  found  expression  by  an  unknown  poet  in 
the  Kennebec  Banner  of  July  13,  1895.  The  spelling 
is  strictly  Banner : 

Unrivaled  in  beauty  still  lies  our  lake, 
glistning  and  shinning  in  summer’s  sun, 

Regardless  of  challenge  from  sister  lakes; 
secure  in  its  laurels  so  fairly  won. 

For  steamers  are  plowing  its  crested  waves, 
waking  the  echoes  with  noisy  din, 

Laden  with  happy  human  freight, 

who  are  drinking  its  wondrous  beauty  in. 

And  summer  cottages  line  its  shores, 
where  city  people,  all  care  forget, 

Are  whiling  away  the  saltry  hours, 
secure  and  safe  in  their  sheltered  spot. 

The  loons  are  still  sailing  in  stately  pride, 
over  its  waters  so  bright  and  fair, 

While  far  beneath  them  finny  tribes 

Are  sleeping,  not  fearing  the  sportsman’s  snare. 

Shine  on  in  your  splendor,  a  fairy  jem; 

No  lake  can  ever  with  you  compare; 

Your  islands,  so  folded  in  close  embrace, 

Like  children  crown  you  with  beauty  most  rare. 

Meanwhile,  resort  activity  on  Lake  Maranacook 
was  going  through  a  critical  period.  A  disastrous  fire 


destroyed  the  Maranacook  Hotel  in  1906  with  the  loss 
of  four  lives  as  people  leaped  from  second-floor  win¬ 
dows.  The  hotel  rose  again  from  its  ashes,  but  the 
struggle  to  rebuild  and  retain  customers  at  the  same 
time  was  difficult.  At  first  a  one-story  structure  was 
supplemented  with  a  village  of  tents;  then  a  second 
story  completed  a  building  which  never  quite  attained 
the  grandeur  of  the  original  hotel. 

The  steamboat,  Winthrop,  servicing  the  Marana¬ 
cook  Hotel,  may  have  burned  in  the  fire.  Whether  or 
not  the  Winthrop  was  still  serviceable,  it  was  small,  and 
Mark  Collins  was  building  a  new  boat,  the  steamer  best 
remembered  by  Winthrop’s  oldtimers,  the  Maranacook. 
When  the  Maranacook  was  nearly  finished,  Mark  dis¬ 
covered  to  his  dismay  that  a  new  hotel,  the  Sir  Charles, 
rising  among  the  tall  pines  on  Craig’s  point,  was  con¬ 
structing  the  Anita,  a  boat  larger  than  the  Maranacook. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  this  newcomer,  Mark  cut  the 
Maranacook  squarely  in  two,  amidships,  and  spliced  in 
a  ten-foot  section,  thus  assuring  that  the  proud  Marana¬ 
cook  would  be  the  b'ggest  boat  on  the  lake,  capable  of 
carrying  seventy  passengers.  Parkman  Collins,  of  the 
brothers,  “Marie  and  Park,”  piloted  the  S.S.  Marana¬ 
cook  for  many  years. 

The  Maranacook  Hotel’s  rival  on  the  point  across 
the  water,  the  Sir  Charles,  proved  to  be  a  luxurious 
resort  charging  the  outrageous  price  of  $25.00  a  week 
for  room  and  board  while  ordinary  folks  were  getting 
$9.00.  For  several  years  its  principal  clientele  was  a 
cult  of  spiritualists  led  by  Mrs.  Butler,  the  owner. 
About  1915  the  property  passed  into  other  hands  to 
become  notable  as  Tallwood  Inn.  After  flourishing  for 
years,  the  end  of  Tallwood  came  with  a  sickening  crash. 
In  1952  a  tornado  swept  the  point  flattening  buildings 
and  trees.  Structures  could  be  replaced,  but  not  those 
wonderful  pines  which  gave  distinction  to  Craig’s 
Point.  That  area  went  into  cottage-lot  development 
while  nature  healed  the  scars  of  disaster. 

The  fate  of  Maranacook  Hotel  was  similar,  but 
more  gradual.  As  the  excursion  excitement  faded,  the 
Maine  Central  lost  interest;  the  property  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  defeating  hopes  of  revival.  The  last 
owner  was  an  airplane  pilot  who  planned  to  create  a 
pontoon  aircraft  center,  and  named  the  old  hotel  Flying 
Eagle  Lodge.  But  he,  too,  was  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Winthrop’s  resort  hotel  business  flourished  best  in 
the  days  when  city  folks  packed  their  trunks  with 
clothes  for  the  summer  and  called  the  livery  stable  for 
a  cab  to  carry  them  with  their  luggage  to  the  depot  in 
good  time  to  catch  a  certain  train.  Then  there  was  the 
busy  session  of  buying  tickets,  checking  trunks,  and 
trying  not  to  lose  both  tickets  and  baggage  stubs. 
There  followed  the  long,  hot,  dirty  ride  on  the  train, 
broken  by  a  big  box-lunch  of  sandwiches  and  stuffed 
eggs.  Arrived  at  Winthrop  Depot,  there  would  be  an 
anxious  scanning  of  the  baggage  truck  for  familiar 
shapes,  and  at  last  the  carriage  ride  to  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Inn,  Applewood  Tavern,  Elmhurst  Hotel,  or  a 
short  walk  to  the  docks  for  a  refreshing  boat  ride  to 
Maranacook  Hotel,  Sir  Charles  Hotel,  or  perhaps, 
Campus  Point. 

This  type  of  vacation  slowly  lost  popularity  as 
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changing  modes  of  transportation  served  the  growing 
demand  for  more  privacy  and  a  closer  communion  with 
nature  in  lakeshore  camps  and  cottage  lots.  Expanding 
steamboat  service  was  one  factor,  but  additional  im¬ 
petus  came  in  1902  when  the  Lewiston,  Winthrop  and 
Augusta  Street  Railway  laid  its  tracks  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Maranacook  and  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Cobbosseecontee.  This  route,  later  followed  by 
Memorial  Drive  in  Winthrop,  opened  a  considerable 
expanse  of  shore  front  before  inaccessible  by  land. 

As  the  trolley  line  was  well  equipped  to  carry 
freight  as  well  as  passengers,  a  host  of  lakeshore  cot¬ 
tages  sprang  up  along  its  tracks.  Important  as  this 
development  was,  the  most  notable  contribution  of  the 
trolley  was  Island  Park,  “The  Showplace  of  Central 
Maine,”  a  recreation  center  which  owed  its  existence 
to  the  easy  accessibility  which  the  trolley  made  possible. 

In  some  respects  Island  Park  outdid  and  supplanted 
Maranacook  Hotel.  It  had  generous  accommodations 
in  The  Hotel  Pines,  a  large  dancing  pavilion  which  fea¬ 
tured  some  of  the  country’s  leading  bands,  Lloyd  Raf- 
nel,  the  Fenton  Brothers,  Vaughn  Monroe,  and  others, 
an  open  air  theater  with  free  movies  and  plays  pre¬ 
sented  by  such  famous  players  as  H.  Price  Webber. 
There  were  also  play  areas  for  children,  as  well  as 
arrangements  for  band  concerts,  political  rallies,  clam¬ 
bakes  and  picnics. 


In  its  heyday,  Island  Park  had  something  to  offer 
to  all,  but  the  automobile  and  changing  public  taste 
brought  its  final  demise  in  the  1950’s.  It  may  yet  come 
to  life  again  as  a  state  recreation  area. 

This  decay  of  Island  Park  is  part  of  a  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  change  affecting  the  nature  of  recreation  in 
Winthrop.  The  basic  attractions  remain  the  same:  the 
unspoiled  beauty  of  the  wilderness,  lovely  landscapes 
of  woods  and  clear,  sparkling  water;  air  that  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  breathe.  And  there  are  all  the  opportunities  for 
sport  which  these  conditions  offer.  But  just  how  people 
will  exploit  these  resources  seems  to  depend  upon  two 
factors:  the  changing  needs,  or  realization  of  needs,  of 


our  increasingly  urban  society,  and  the  developing 
technology  of  transportation.  The  first  of  these  factors 
utilizes  the  second  to  present  the  changing  patterns 
which  confront  us.  At  first  it  was  railroads,  steamboats 
and  hotels  with  excursions  and  mass  entertainment; 
next  there  appeared  the  trolley  line  which  opened  the 
possibility  of  lakeshore  cottages  and  more  individual 
relaxation,  and  then  came  the  automobile  to  further 
atomize  the  process  of  recreation. 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  we  may  suspect  that 
in  spite  of  our  agony  over  mass  media,  the  mass  mind, 
the  “organization  man,”  our  computerized  society,  life 
in  America  has  steadily  become  more  personalized, 
more  individualistic,  more  humanistic. 

So  the  trend  in  the  1930’s  was  from  hotels  to  cabins. 
Some  summer  boarding  houses  such  as  Ledgemont  and 
Ponewash  Farm  in  East  Winthrop  still  drew  their  clien¬ 
tele,  but  tourism  demanded  a  different  hospitality,  a 
string  of  cabin  enterprises  beginning  with  Pierce  Farm 
Camps,  and  extending  to  North  Lakeshore  Cabins. 

During  these  years  many  boys’  and  girls’  camps 
developed  in  the  Winthrop  area.  Thousands  of  young¬ 
sters  attended  these  camps,  fewer  today  than  twenty 
years  ago.  A  Canoe  Caravan  on  a  lake,  or  a  column 
of  hearty  hikers,  or  a  campfire  lighting  up  a  shore,  and 
camp  songs  floating  out  over  the  water  are  still  familiar 
sights  and  sounds.  The  value  of  the  camp  experience 
to  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  city  environment  is  surely 
great  as  it  gives  the  opportunity  to  get  away  from  heat, 
pollution,  drugs  and  crime,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  cool 
water  and  many  health-building  activities  offered  by  the 
camps. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  another  change  seemed 
evident  in  the  evolving  picture  of  Winthrop,  Vacation- 
land.  Increased  hundreds  of  summer  people  were  still 
coming  to  the  Winthrop  area  not  as  boarders  or  tourists, 
but  rather  as  the  owners  of  their  own  camps  or  cottages. 

The  following  chart  indicates  a  general  pattern  of 
development  over  ten  year  intervals: 


Number  of  resident 

Non-resident  Percentage  of 

property  taxpayers 

property 

non-resident 

Year 

in  Winthrop 

taxpayers 

taxpayers 

1900 

404 

84 

17% 

1910 

420 

152 

26% 

1920 

423 

206 

33% 

1930 

491 

244 

33% 

1940 

576 

364 

38% 

1950 

929 

431 

31% 

1960 

872 

553 

38% 

1969 

1,171 

717 

38% 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  resort 

factor  in  Win- 

throp’s  economic  life,  the  State  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  in  1960  revealed  that  recreation 
was  Maine’s  second  biggest  industry,  generating  a  total 
annual  income  estimated  at  280  million  dollars.  Tour¬ 
ists  pay  more  than  one  half  of  the  money  received  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Department.  In  addition 
to  a  number  of  sales  taxes  that  non-residents  pay,  the 
sums  they  pay  in  property  taxes  are  impressive. 

In  Winthrop,  where  the  population  virtually  doubles 
in  vacation  season,  a  1960  study  showed  that  30%  of 
recreation  property  was  locally  owned;  29%  was  owned 
by  non-residents  from  Maine;  and  41%  by  non¬ 
residents  from  outside  the  state. 
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In  a  more  recent  study  conducted  by  Marie  Stone 
for  a  graduate  thesis  (1968),  a  summary  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  around  the  lakes  of  Winthrop  (11  in  all)  showed 
that  there  were  723  such  properties.  Analysis  of 
ownership  indicated: 

187  owned  by  local  residents 
361  owned  by  non-local  residents 
175  owned  by  out-of-state  residents 

This  -distribution  means  that  only  about  25  %  of 
recreational  properties  were  owned  by  citizens  of  Win¬ 
throp,  approximately  75%  by  non-residents  of  Win¬ 
throp.  Since  these  non-residents  do  not  require  heavy 
expenditures  for  schools  and  other  public  services,  the 
revenues  derived  from  them  in  so  many  ways  are  an 
exceptional  benefit  to  Winthrop. 

As  to  the  rank  which  Winthrop  holds  among  the 
state’s  recreational  areas,  Marie  Stone’s  study  found 
that  in  1959,  the  Department  of  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  divided  the  state  into  11  regions  for  evaluation. 
Region  VII,  the  Southern  Central  Lakes  region,  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin  Counties  and 
parts  of  Waldo,  Somerset,  Knox,  Lincoln  and  Sagada¬ 
hoc.  As  cities  and  towns  were  included  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation,  the  major  recreational  areas  within  this  group 
were  the  Lakes  Region  (Belgrade),  Androscoggin  Lake, 
Winthrop  lakes  and  China  lakes  as  the  main  attrac¬ 
tions. 

Nine  communities  in  this  region  had  over  $1,000,- 
000  in  estimated  market  value  of  recreational  proper¬ 
ties.  Winthrop  was  one  of  these  areas.  According  to 
the  1969  Winthrop  evaluation  book,  the  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  the  town’s  recreational  properties  climbed  to 
nearly  four  million  dollars,  or  28%  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  property  in  Winthrop. 

Truly,  as  we  struggle  against  the  tide  of  pollution, 
the  safeguarding  of  this  heritage  is  worth  every  effort 
and  expense. 


Excursion  Boat  on  Maranacook 


Winthrop  Beach  —  1915 
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Main  Street 

Research  by  Dorothy  Cookson 


The  evolution  of  Main  Street  as  Winthrop’s  shop¬ 
ping  center  has  responded  to  changing  conditions  of 
life  in  Winthrop  and  changing  assumptions  as  to  the 
role  of  the  retail  merchant. 

The  Age  of  Peddlers 

Early  Winthrop  lived  in  an  economy  of  scarcity; 
the  role  of  the  retail  merchant  was  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  people.  Another  assumption  underlying  mer¬ 
chandising  was  the  understanding  that  people  would 
not  normally  come  to  Main  Street  to  do  their  buying. 
There  would  be  occasional  visits,  but  little  day-to-day 
traffic.  Winthrop  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  agrarian;  it  was  difficult  to  leave  the  farm 
with  its  day-long  succession  of  chores  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  There  were  always  crops  to  be  tended,  stock  to 
be  cared  for,  tools  and  machines  to  make  and  mend, 
buildings  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  very  little  of  this 
work  was  of  a  nature  that  could  await  a  farmer’s  con¬ 
venience.  A  highly  specialized  farm  might  have  per¬ 
mitted  a  reasonable  schedule,  but  our  people  were  for¬ 
ever  experimenting  with  a  wide  variety  of  crops  and 
livestock  both  to  supply  their  own  needs  and  to  market. 
Every  such  venture  multiplied  chores. 

Many  farmers  would  not  leave  the  farm  for  months 
on  end.  Their  wives,  buried  in  a  mountain  of  house¬ 
work,  could  find  relaxation  in  spinning  and  weaving.  A 
most  welcome  break  came  when  a  peddler  pulled  into 
the  door-yard.  Here  was  a  chance  for  news,  gossip, 
stories,  and  some  pleasant  haggling  over  things  they 
needed.  These  peddlers  must,  for  the  most  part,  re¬ 
main  a  faceless  crew.  If  they  could  write,  they  did  not 
write  biographies,  and  to  our  historians,  they  were  not 
history.  But  we  remember  a  few:  Silverman  came  in 
from  Lewiston  with  wearing  apparel;  Herbert  Wood 
peddled  tinware;  and  Charlie  “Just  what  it  cost  me!” 
Fifield  sold  his  meats;  Michaud  carried  meat  and  fish; 
“The  Raleigh  Man”  had  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  there 
was  Lavallee’s  Rolling  Store.  Of  course  we  should  not 
forget  that  boy,  Charles  Bailey,  who  peddled  his  father’s 
oilcloth  carpet.  Kenneth  Webb  once  met  an  old  man  in 
Pennsylvania  who  recalled  that  years  ago  he  peddled 
iron  stoves  in  Winthrop. 

The  rendezvous  for  peddlers  working  the  Winthrop 
area  was  Packard’s  Tavern  in  East  Winthrop.  There 
they  could  exchange  experiences,  arrange  non-conflict¬ 
ing  routes,  and  fill  their  jugs  for  customer  entertain¬ 
ment.  Though  these  men  liked  the  color  of  cash,  by  no 
means  all  of  their  business  was  in  that  medium;  much 
of  it  was  barter.  They  might  drive  out  of  a  door-yard 
with  a  cow  in  tow,  or  a  pig  in  the  back  of  the  cart. 
Part  of  their  stock  in  trade  was  the  knowledge  of  where 
they  could  dispose  of  all  kinds  of  things  with  profit. 

Stores  on  Main  Street  selling  meats,  “W.  I.  Goods 
and  Groceries”  were  also,  in  some  degree,  peddlers. 
The  “W.  I.  Goods,”  pronounced  “West  Injya,”  were 


rum,  molasses  and  sugar.  Some  of  them  probably  had 
carts  on  the  roads;  for  the  village  and  neighboring 
farms,  there  was  delivery  service,  a  refined  form  of 
peddling.  The  delivery  man  would  supply  each  cus¬ 
tomer  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In  the  morning  he 
would  make  the  day’s  round  with  his  order  book;  the 
afternoon  saw  his  wagon  heaped  high  with  orders  for 
delivery.  Jones  Grocery  was  famed  for  its  delivery 
horse,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Narrangansett  Pacers.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  bill  came  with  the  groceries, 
and  then  the  children  quarreled  for  the  privilege  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  money  to  the  store  where  a  free  bag  of  candy 
was  always  waiting. 

Of  course  farmers  did  come  to  Main  Street  to  bring 
their  marketable  products,  and  to  make  bulk  purchases. 
Their  women  naturally  accompanied  them  when  they 
could.  These  trips  were  not  casual  affairs;  they  re¬ 
quired  careful  planning  to  assure  that  the  absolutely 
necessary  chores  would  be  done,  and  the  farm  not  left 
unguarded  against  fire  and  theft.  Then  it  was  time  to 
get  the  mare  out  of  the  stall,  throw  the  harness  and 
bridle  on  her,  back  her  into  the  wagon  shafts,  snap  the 
tugs  to  the  whiffletree,  and  take  off  at  an  average  speed 
of  maybe  five  or  six  miles  per  hour. 

Once  arrived  on  Main  Street  there  was  no  hurry  to 
leave.  The  farmer  could  tie  up  in  front  of  the  store, 
slip  the  mare’s  bridle,  and  dump  some  feed  in  the  box 
provided.  Inside  the  store  there  were  other  comforts: 
the  proprietor  always  had  his  jug  ready;  there  were 
good  chairs  near  the  stove,  and  handy  spittoons.  One 
merchant,  nicknamed  “Grocer”  had  a  room  upstairs 
for  cards  where  a  farmer  could  lose  the  price  of  a  cow 
in  short  order. 


When  Winthrop  was  becoming  famous  for  its 
horses,  one  thrifty  farmer  let  the  mare’s  colt  trot  along 
on  a  shopping  trip.  While  the  mare  was  busy  with  her 
feed  box,  the  colt  explored  the  other  boxes  on  Main 
Street,  its  small  muzzle  clearing  the  corners.  After  a 
few  trips,  the  colt  knew  the  way  to  town,  and  was  do¬ 
ing  his  own  shopping.  Presently  the  farmer  was  turn- 
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ing  all  of  his  colts  loose  in  the  afternoon  to  get  their 
free  feed  in  town;  folks  complained  of  having  to  jump 
out  of  the  way  when  these  four-legged  customers  came 
galloping  down  Main  Street. 

The  role  of  the  merchant  in  those  early  days  em¬ 
phasized  adequate  stock  rather  than  display  and  con¬ 
venience.  All  goods  were  on  hand  in  bulk;  rum  and 
molasses  in  hogsheads  about  the  size  of  the  modem  oil 
drum,  flour,  sugar,  crackers  were  in  barrels,  and  pickles, 
oysters,  salt  meats  and  fish  in  kegs.  One  Main  Street 
grocer  hoisted  his  molasses  hogsheads  through  a  trap 
door  in  the  ceiling  to  the  second  floor  where  they  would 
be  warmer,  and  the  molasses  would  draw  more  freely. 
Households  normally  bought  flour  and  sugar  by  the 
barrel.  The  delivery  man  would  bring  these  barrels  in¬ 
to  the  pantry,  and  mount  them  securely  on  hinged 
brackets  to  swing  under  the  work-surface.  Bread  and 
other  baked  goods  would  come  out  of  that  pantry,  not 
off  the  grocer’s  shelves. 

Our  Main  Street  stores  specialized  in  some  degree 
during  Winthrop’s  first  century,  but  they  normally  car¬ 
ried  side-lines  to  pick  up  marginal  trade.  A  Maine 
man  usually  has  a  principal  occupation,  but  he  keeps  a 


number  of  irons  in  the  fire  in  his  efforts  to  win  a  good 
living  from  a  stingy  environment.  The  stores  did  the 
same.  For  example,  Luther  Whitman  manufactured 
agricultural  implements,  but  we  note  from  a  bill  of  sale 
that  a  customer  brought  him  some  hardwood  lumber, 
and  walked  out  with  sugar,  tea,  and  four  pounds  of 
saleratus  (baking  powder).  Perhaps  Maxim’s  is  our 
best  contemporary  example.  This  store  specializes  in 
ceramic  construction  supplies  and  plumbing  equipment, 
but  one  may  also  purchase  there  hardware,  garden 
materials  and  groceries. 
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Union  Street  1905 
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Modern  Main  Street 

A  number  of  factors  influenced  the  modernization 
of  Winthrop’s  Main  Street  in  the  twentieth  century. 
One  of  these  was  a  shift  of  population  which  concen¬ 
trated  most  of  the  town’s  people  in  the  village.  Win¬ 
throp’s  population  in  1920  was  the  same  as  in  1820, 
but  in  1820  most  of  that  population  was  scattered  on 
farms.  While  the  rural  area  declined  nearly  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the  Village  grew  steadily;  by  1920 
about  80%  of  the  people  lived  there.  With  this  change, 
the  peddlers  faded  away,  and  their  business  went  to 
Main  Street. 

The  revolution  in  transportation  intensified  the 
development  of  Main  Street  as  a  shopping  center.  Trol¬ 
ley  service  in  1902  brought  Winthrop  Center  and  East 
Winthrop  much  closer  to  Main  Street  in  travel  time. 
But  the  automobile  made  the  greatest  contribution  as 
cars  jammed  Main  Street  competing  for  parking  space. 
Winthrop’s  two  new  shopping  centers  are  a  response  to 
the  need  for  better  parking  facilities. 

A  result  of  all  of  this  development  was  a  change  in 
a  basic  merchandising  assumption:  people  will  come  to 
the  store,  not  the  store  must  go  to  the  people.  Delivery 
service  went  the  way  of  the  peddler.  Responding  to 
new  conditions,  Main  Street  stores  dressed  up  to  wel¬ 
come  customers  as  best  they  could  in  their  ancient 
buildings.  Remodeling  and  face-lifting  began.  With 
the  stepped-up  tempo  of  modern  living,  leisurely  shop¬ 
ping  disappeared  along  with  the  central  stove,  the  chairs 
and  spittoons.  Store  people  moved  behind  counters; 
chain  stores,  the  A  &  P  as  well  as  the  First  National, 
came  to  Main  Street,  building  up  the  pressure  of  com¬ 
petition. 

A  revolution  in  housekeeping  practices  contributed 
to  the  general  movement.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
immigrant  domestic  help  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  but 
as  immigration  dwindled,  this  source  of  household  labor 
disappeared  leaving  the  burden  wholly  on  the  house¬ 
wife.  At  the  same  time,  women  were  finding  more  and 
more  interests  outside  the  home,  and  they  were  also 
entering  the  labor  market.  This  situation  generated  a 
problem  to  be  solved  only  by  vastly  increased  efficiency 
in  housekeeping. 

Merchandising  responded  with  a  vast  array  of  serv¬ 
ices,  gadgets,  better  packaging,  and  foods  which  were 
partially  or  fully  prepared.  To  speed  service  with 
economy  the  super-market  appeared  with  its  self-service 
carts  and  check-out  counter,  the  precise  opposite  of 
door-yard  peddling  and  haggling  which  marked  Win¬ 
throp’s  first  century. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  another  change  in  the 
basic  assumptions  underlying  merchandising.  The 
economy  of  scarcity  to  supply  existing  needs  has  given 
way  to  an  economy  of  abundance  in  which  a  principal 
role  of  the  merchant  is  to  generate  new  needs.  Display 
and  advertising  induce  the  customer  to  believe  he  has  a 
genuine  need  for  new  products  and  services. 

Winthrop’s  Main  Street  has  participated  in  all  of 
these  movements,  even  the  last.  Winthrop  is  not  af¬ 
fluent  —  far  from  it  —  but  Winthrop  people  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  advertising  and  promotion  pressures  generated 
in  economies  to  the  south  where  money  is  much  more 
abundant.  If  our  priorities  become  somewhat  distorted 


under  these  conditions,  we  can  understand  the  pressures 
exerted  on  them.  And  local  people  are  not  solely  in¬ 
volved  in  Main  Street’s  merchandising  scheme.  Every 
summer  brings  an  influx  of  tourist  trade  with  different 
buying  habits. 

Financial  Service 

Main  Street  and  the  Winthrop  Area  have  enjoyed 
financial  service  with  a  few  interruptions  since  1824 
when  the  Winthrop  Bank  opened  its  doors.  In  those 
days  all  banks  and  some  business  firms  issued  their  own 
paper  money,  called  “banknotes”,  printed  for  them  in 
Boston  or  New  York  City.  These  were  certificates  of 
indebtedness  redeemable  at  the  bank  in  gold  or  silver. 
Winthrop  Bank  banknotes  would  circulate  freely  at  face 
value  in  Winthrop,  and  with  some  difficulty  in  Augusta 
and  Lewiston.  If  a  Winthrop  citizen  wished  to  spend 
money  in  Boston,  he  would  take  his  Winthrop  bills  to  a 
banknote  broker  who  would  exchange  them  at  a  dis¬ 
count  for  spendable  Boston  banknotes. 

A  bank  could  readily  get  into  trouble  by  accepting 
too  many  mortgages,  and  paying  out  the  proceeds  in 
banknotes,  thus  floating  too  much  paper.  If  a  rumor 
circulated  that  such  was  the  situation,  there  would  be 
a  “run”  on  the  bank  as  folks  lined  up  demanding  hard 
coin  for  their  banknotes  and  deposits.  After  paying 
out  all  of  the  cash  on  hand,  the  bank  must  close  its 
doors  even  if,  in  the  long  run,  it  might  be  sound. 

The  Winthrop  Bank,  organized  in  1 824  with  capital 
of  $50,000,  operated  in  a  corner  room  of  a  private 
home.  It  lasted  about  five  years  before  it  got  into 
trouble.  Thomas  J.  Lee,  appointed  cashier,  closed  the 
bank,  settled  with  depositors,  and  left  town.  Just  why 
he  left  town  is  not  recorded. 

The  next  venture  came  over  twenty  years  later.  In 
1853  the  Bank  of  Winthrop  opened  for  business  with 
capital  of  $50,000,  later  increased  to  $75,000,  and  a 
board  of  directors  seating  nine  local  citizens  including 
Charles  M.  Bailey.  This  bank  seems  to  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  successful,  but  in  1863  Congress  passed  a  tax 
of  ten  per  cent  on  banknotes  in  circulation  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  the  Civil  War.  Rather  than  pay  this  tax,  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Winthrop  chose  to  close  shop. 

The  next  year,  after  that  tax  had  blown  over,  bank¬ 
ing  in  Winthrop  started  again.  This  time  it  was  the 
National  Bank  of  Winthrop,  Charles  M.  Bailey,  Presi¬ 
dent.  John  M.  Benjamin  served  as  cashier.  This  bank 
survived  longer  than  its  predecessors  though  it  had  its 
troubles.  In  1872  it  started  operating  a  second  cor¬ 
poration,  the  Winthrop  Savings  Bank,  using  the  same 
offices  and  cashier,  but  a  separate  safe.  On  the  night 
of  July  22,  1873,  burglars  blew  both  safes  taking 
$10,000  from  each.  Evidently  the  deposits  were  not 
insured  as  the  Winthrop  Savings  Bank  had  to  fold,  pay¬ 
ing  depositors  seventy-three  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
National  Bank  of  Winthrop  continued  to  struggle  along 
until  a  branch  of  the  Augusta  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Co.,  later  the  Augusta  Trust  Co.,  took  over  in  1897. 

The  Augusta  Trust  Co.  appears  to  have  conducted 
itself  well,  and  won  the  confidence  of  Winthrop  people, 
but  it  was  caught  in  the  banking  crisis  of  the  Great 
Depression  in  1932  when  banks  were  tumbling  all  over 
the  country.  The  Augusta  Trust  Co.  closed  its  doors 
with  its  depositors  taking  a  substantial  loss. 
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The  following  year,  after  President  Roosevelt  had 
put  banking  on  a  safer  footing,  a  new  organization,  the 
Depositors  Trust  Co.  sorted  out  the  pieces  of  the 
Augusta  Trust  Co.,  and  opened  a  branch  in  Winthrop. 
Founded  in  such  shaky  times,  the  Depositors  Trust  Co. 
has  been  notably  conservative  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs. 

Winthrop  people  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  whole¬ 
some  competition  in  banking  practices  since  March, 
1967,  when  the  First  National  Granite  Bank,  now  the 
Bank  of  Maine,  opened  its  local  branch. 


Upper  Main  from  Bowdoin  Street 


Highland  Avenue 
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EASTERN  VIEW  OF  MAIN  STREET,  1971 


WESTERN  VIEW  OF  MAIN  STREET,  1971 
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BOWDOIN  STREET,  TOWARD  MARANACOOK,  1971 
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Education  in  Modern  Winthrop 

Research  by  Mary  Oatway 


The  Winthrop  budget  for  education  in  1850  was 
$1,000.00;  in  1970  it  was  $902,715.24.  Of  course 
there  is  a  story  behind  these  interesting  figures,  a  story 
of  the  destruction  of  the  district  system,  and  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  instruction  in  Winthrop  Village.  With 
this  process  went  a  vast  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  education. 

A  good  approach  to  the  history  of  education  in 
Winthrop  is  the  population  graph  to  be  found  in  the 
introduction  of  this  book.  Rural  population  declined 
while  the  Village  grew  steadily.  As  the  graph  lines  ap¬ 
proach  a  crossing  of  equality  about  1895,  they  should 
emit  a  shower  of  sparks  to  represent  the  situation 
realistically. 

The  district  school,  the  famed  “Little  Red  School- 
house,”  was  a  function  of  an  agricultural  community. 
Under  the  prevailing  conditions  of  transportation,  it 
was  the  only  possible  answer  to  the  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Children  could  walk  a  mile  or  two,  and  that  dis¬ 
tance  delimited  the  area  such  a  school  could  serve.  The 
district  school  was  an  example  of  extreme  decentraliza¬ 
tion.  The  people  within  the  district  determined  the 
nature  of  the  school:  its  construction,  curriculum, 
hours,  and  length  of  term.  Their  agent  hired  the 
teacher;  the  neighborhood  provided  the  teacher’s  board 
and  lodging. 

Adding  to  the  variety  of  education  in  the  country¬ 
side  were  several  private  schools  attended  by  pupils 
who  still  received  their  per  capita  share  of  public  funds. 
In  1869,  of  the  fifty -four  scholars  of  District  1,  then 
Bailey ville,  only  ten  went  to  the  district  school;  all  of 
the  others  were  enrolled  in  the  Baileyville  private  school 
patronized  by  Charles  M.  Bailey.  On  Sturtevant  Hill 
there  was  a  little  private  school  in  a  home  for  the 
Sturtevant  children  who  had  tutors,  and  on  the  Sturte¬ 
vant  property,  on  the  old  Meadow  Hill  Road,  half  way 
down  the  steep  grade  toward  Gray’s  Corner,  there  was 
District  9,  a  private  school  for  many  years,  called  St. 
Mary’s  School.  The  name  may  have  come  with  some 
benefaction  of  Albert  Sturtevant  who  became  a  Cath¬ 
olic.  This  connection  seems  the  more  probable  as  the 
Maine  School  Report  of  1864  carried  the  notation: 
“Mr.  Sturtevant,  at  his  own  private  expense,  continues 
to  furnish  the  district  with  the  neatest  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  schoolroom  in  town.”  Other  districts  extended  the 
short  terms  permitted  by  public  funds  with  donations 
to  support  their  schools  for  some  additional  weeks. 

Obviously,  the  district  school  could  survive  only  as 
long  as  there  was  an  agricultural  community  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  But  Winthrop’s  agriculture  was  on  the  way  out. 
It  peaked  about  1860,  and  then  started  a  course  of 
decline  which  ultimately  reached  a  vanishing  point  in 
the  1930’s.  Along  with  the  failure  of  major  crops, 
wheat  and  com,  to  show  a  profit,  the  once  flourishing 


handicraft  industries  ran  into  machine  competition  and 
disappeared.  Only  the  dairy  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  kept 
the  countryside  alive. 

Meanwhile  the  Village  grew  slowly  but  steadily.  It, 
too,  lost  its  handicraft  industries,  but  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  of  textiles  and  oilcloth  carpet  took  up  the  slack. 
When  the  Bailey  oilcloth  plant  in  Winthrop  Center 
burned  in  1921,  the  Village’s  monopoly  of  industry  was 
complete.  The  growth  of  the  Village’s  population  was 
probably  due  as  much  to  immigration  from  the  rural 
areas  of  folks  seeking  employment  as  to  any  other  fac¬ 
tor.  As  the  center  of  transportation,  communication, 
shopping,  and  industry,  its  eventual  domination  of  the 
town  was  assured. 

As  a  result  of  neighborhood  control,  there  were 
great  discrepancies  among  the  districts  in  the  length  of 
the  school  term,  the  textbooks  purchased  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  quality  of  instruction.  From  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  district  system,  the  Village,  District  4,  was 
much  the  largest  in  student  enrollment.  As  the  country¬ 
side  declined,  and  the  Village  continued  to  grow,  Dis¬ 
trict  4  plunged  into  the  problem  of  overcrowded  schools 
from  which  it  has  never  yet  emerged.  At  a  time  when 
some  of  the  districts  were  teaching  as  few  as  eight 
pupils,  four  teachers  in  the  Village  were  struggling  with 
216  students  in  four  jammed  classrooms. 

Overcrowding  had  its  benefits  for  Village  schools; 
it  facilitated  early  division  into  separate  grades,  sepa¬ 
rately  taught,  while  rural  schools  of  necessity  clung  to 
the  old  scheme  of  one  teacher  dealing  with  all  grades, 
with  pupils  varying  in  age  from  five  years  to  twenty- 
one,  all  in  one  room.  The  larger  student  body  also  en¬ 
couraged  standardization  of  texts,  improved  teaching 
procedures,  and  the  public  interest  necessary  to  a 
lengthened  school  term.  The  Village  was  teaching  a 
thirty-week  term  when  many  rural  districts  were  con¬ 
tent  with  half  of  that  time. 

The  town  took  the  first  step  in  limiting  the  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  districts  in  1870  by  shifting  the  hiring  of 
teachers  from  the  district  agents  to  the  school  com¬ 
mittee.  Further  moves  had  to  await  settling  the  all- 
important  issue,  the  transfer  of  political  dominance 
from  the  farmers  of  the  countryside  to  the  business 
people  of  the  village. 

This  struggle  for  power  was  embittered  by  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  gap  which  had  opened 
between  the  town’s  rural  area  and  the  Village. 
Strangely,  no  one  has  such  contempt  for  the  farmer,  or 
feels  so  free  to  express  it,  as  one  who  has  recently 
moved  off  the  farm  into  business.  And  the  farmers, 
suffering  under  depressed  prices  for  their  products, 
heartily  distrusted  and  disliked  the  Village  folk  with 
their  new-fangled  ideas  and  citified  corruption. 

Winthrop  fought  out  the  issue  of  power  in  the  years 
1873-1886.  The  battlefield  was  the  Free  High  School. 
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During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  grammar  school  was  supplied  by  academies 
of  which  Maine  had  about  twenty-five.  Winthrop  in¬ 
herited  one  of  these  as  a  legacy  of  Jenness  Towle 
amounting  to  $1700.  This  bequest  became  available 
to  Winthrop  in  1851  under  the  condition  that  Winthrop 
found  an  academy  and  name  the  building  after  Mr. 
Towle.  As  Winthrop  needed  a  town  hall,  it  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  bequest  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  Adding 
$2500  to  the  gift  of  $1700,  Winthrop  built  Towle  Hall, 
the  building  which  now  serves  as  Town  Hall,  in  1855. 
The  first  floor  was  Towle  Academy;  the  second  floor 
was  available  for  town  use.  By  the  time  the  structure 
was  ready,  its  cost  was  $6,481.03. 

Towle  Academy  opened  in  1855  with  John  Walker 
May,  a  Winthrop  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  serving  as 
headmaster.  For  eighteen  years  the  academy  carried 
on  with  more  or  less  success.  Attendance  upon  its  two- 
year  course  of  instruction  was  free  to  Winthrop  resi¬ 
dents  who  called  it  their  “High  School,”  but  a  large 
part  of  its  student  body  came  from  surrounding  towns, 
and  paid  tuition.  During  the  fall  term  of  1873,  the 
academy  enrolled  twenty-five  students  from  the  Village, 
twenty-six  from  the  other  districts  in  the  rural  areas. 
For  the  winter  term,  attendance  was  largely  from  the 
Village  as  the  hardships  of  transportation  discouraged 
students  in  outlying  areas. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1873  offered  a  tempting 
bait  to  convert  academies  into  free  high  schools.  It 
authorized  academy  trustees  to  surrender  academy 
funds  to  the  town,  and  the  state  would  match  the  first 
$500  of  such  funds  with  a  grant.  The  deal  looked  good, 
at  least  to  District  4  in  the  Village.  Turning  over  Towle 
Academy  funds  to  the  town  was  no  problem  as  it  was 
town  money  anyway.  And  the  academy  had  not  been 
doing  well,  morale  was  low;  there  were  disciplinary 
problems,  and  teachers,  discouraged  by  low  pay  and 
poor  conditions,  seldom  stayed  longer  than  a  year. 

But  the  farmers  manned  the  breastworks  at  the 
1874  town  meeting  carrying  a  vote  to  abolish  the  free 
high  school.  The  academy  had  not  been  of  great  use  to 
them  because  of  transportation  difficulties.  Also,  there 
was  the  opinion,  prevalent  among  farmers,  that  ad¬ 
vanced  education  was  morally  damaging:  it  produced 
youths  with  fancy  ideas  who  would  not  soil  their  hands 
in  honest  labor. 

However,  District  4  did  not  easily  accept  defeat.  It 
immediately  called  a  district  meeting  where  a  large 
majority  enthusiastically  voted  to  form  a  district  high 
school,  and  raised  $250,  a  sum  which,  with  the  state 
grant,  would  finance  the  new  school.  But  the  embattled 
farmers  counter-attacked  to  shoot  down  the  brazen 
defiance  of  the  Village.  They  called  another  town 
meeting  at  which  they  voted  to  deny  funds  to  any  town 
free  high  school  or  district  free  high  school. 

The  battle  was  not  over:  the  Village  had  another 
trick  up  its  sleeve.  District  4  called  another  district 
meeting  to  reorganize  its  entire  school  system  into  gram¬ 
mar,  intermediate,  and  primary  departments  raising 
grade  levels  of  each  department.  The  result  was  a  clear 
two  years  of  added  instruction  in  the  grammar  school, 
and  they  called  these  two  years  “District  4  High 
School.”  As  all  of  this  action  was  within  the  district, 


and  the  law  protected  district  autonomy,  there  was 
nothing  a  town  meeting  could  do  about  it. 

And  so  matters  stood  for  about  twelve  years  while 
Winthrop’s  agricultural  community  continued  to 
dwindle  in  strength  and  numbers,  and  the  Village 
steadily  grew.  Some  of  the  country  districts,  following 
the  lead  of  District  4,  introduced  high  school  subjects; 
District  3  (East  Winthrop)  was  especially  strong  in 
mathematics.  By  1886  quite  a  few  families  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  were  bringing  their  children  to  the  Vil¬ 
lage  for  schooling,  believing  that  the  higher  quality  of 
DxStrict  4  education  was  well  worth  the  cost  of  tuition. 
In  this  transaction,  District  4  gained  not  only  people 
but  votes. 

By  1887,  though  the  Village  had  not  yet  quite  at¬ 
tained  population  parity  with  the  countryside,  economic 
strength  and  academic  prestige  had  more  than  made  up 
for  a  slight  disparity  of  numbers.  District  4  was  ready 
to  take  command,  to  revolutionize  the  entire  structure 
of  Winthrop  education. 

The  town  meeting  of  1887,  with  the  Village  securely 
in  power  for  the  first  time,  completely  reversed  the 
decisions  of  1875.  It  converted  the  informal  District  4 
High  School  into  the  Winthrop  High  School  with  tuition 
support  and  transportation  for  all  of  the  town’s  children 
who  were  qualified  to  attend  the  Village’s  Grammar  and 
High  School.  It  was  also  voted  to  raise  $250  for  the 
benefit  of  the  High  School. 

With  a  voting  majority  well  established,  the  Village 
pressed  its  advantage  ruthlessly  as  if  to  make  up  for 
past  humiliations.  It  voted  to  abolish  the  district  sys¬ 
tem.  District  autonomy,  which  had  served  District  4 
so  well  in  the  past,  was  no  longer  needed  now  that  Dis¬ 
trict  4  was  in  command  of  the  town.  The  destruction 
of  the  district  system  meant  that  district  neighborhoods 
lost  control  of  their  schools,  the  courses,  textbooks, 
length  of  term  and  building  maintenance.  Control  of 
teachers  had  passed  to  the  School  Committee  in  1870. 
At  one  stroke,  all  of  the  district  schools  became  Win¬ 
throp  schools. 

Abolition  of  the  district  system  did  not  finish  the 
business  of  that  remarkable  town  meeting.  It  proceeded 
to  discontinue  the  schools  which  had  served  Districts  6, 
9,  and  10,  with  provision  to  transport  those  students  to 
the  nearest  and  most  convenient  of  the  remaining 
schools.  Those  received  names:  District  1  became  the 
Fairbanks  School;  District  2,  Snell  School;  District  3, 
East  Winthrop  School;  District  5,  Howard  School;  Dis¬ 
trict  7,  Norcross  (also  Maranacook)  School;  District  8, 
Pisgah  School.  Of  course  District  4  received  no  name; 
it  was  Winthrop  by  right  of  conquest. 

With  district  autonomy  disposed  of,  this  remark¬ 
able  town  meeting  instituted  the  reforms  needed  for  so 
many  years,  but  before  impossible  of  achievement:  a 
uniform  curriculum  and  a  uniform  school  year  of  thirty 
weeks. 

In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  this  astonish¬ 
ing  town  meeting,  one  must  marvel  at  the  prodigious 
amount  of  preparatory  work  which  made  it  possible, 
not  only  the  labor  of  laying  out  the  successive  steps,  but 
the  political  effort  and  skill  needed  to  achieve  the  con¬ 
sensus  which  carried  the  day.  It  was  an  achievement 
of  the  first  order. 
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DISTRICT  3,  EAST  WINTHROP 

This  picture  of  the  school  and  pupils  of  District  3  in  East  Winthrop  was  taken  about  1880.  In  1889  it  was  painted  yellow  and  a 
new  woodshed  added.  It  was  the  oldest  school  house  in  Kennebec  County  when  it  was  razed  in  1914,  having  been  built  in  1789. 
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TOWLE  ACADEMY 

Towle  Academy,  located  on  the  first  floor  and  made  possible 
by  will  of  Jenness  Towle,  was  built  in  combination  with  the 
Town  Hall  and  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1855.  It  served 
as  the  academy  and  high  school  for  18  years.  It  took  care  of 
the  overflow  from  the  grammar  school  until  the  new  Grade 
School  was  built  in  1952.  After  extensive  renovation,  it  now 
houses  the  town  office,  the  superintendent  of  schools’  office 
and  the  police  headquarters. 
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WINTHROP  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
Built  in  1873,  this  school,  and  a  new  one  in  Sanford,  were  con¬ 
sidered  model  schools  in  the  state.  It  held  the  Sub-primary, 
Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades  at  first  and  the 
High  School  was  included  in  1875.  In  1892  there  were  four 
rooms  and  four  teachers  with  a  total  enrollment  of  216  pupils. 
The  High  School  remained  here  until  1910. 


The  new  system  did  not  operate  very  smoothly. 
There  were  the  usual  problems  of  integration:  country 
folk  did  not  want  their  children  to  associate  with  Vil¬ 
lage  children,  and  had  expressed  themselves  clearly  on 
this  point  to  the  school  superintendent  a  few  years 
earlier;  many  Village  parents  felt  the  same  way  for 
different  reasons.  The  bussing  of  children  by  horse  and 
wagon  had  its  difficulties.  The  Snell  area  boasted  a 
covered-wagon  to  carry  pupils  to  Baileyville,  but  for 
other  routes  there  was  only  the  open  wagon  with  a  few 
mattresses  to  soften  the  bumps,  and  no  protection  from 
the  weather.  It  was  hard  to  find  drivers:  men  could  not 
spare  five  or  six  hours  out  of  the  day  at  the  most  in¬ 
convenient  times,  so  the  task  fell  to  the  women  who 
were  not  enthusiastic  about  it,  especially  in  bad  weather. 
Because  of  bussing  problems,  the  Kimball  School,  old 
District  6,  had  to  be  reopened. 

To  help  resolve  similar  difficulties  on  the  borders  of 
towns,  the  State  Legislature  created  a  new  institution, 
the  union  school,  to  be  operated  jointly  by  adjoining 
towns.  Such  a  union  school  opened  in  1890  at  Gray’s 
Corner  to  take  students  from  both  Winthrop  and  Read- 
field.  There  was  another  such  arrangement  with 
Wayne’s  District  8  to  take  children  who  lived  around 
Berry  and  Dexter  Ponds. 


1900 

But  the  dividends  of  the  new  system  more  than  off¬ 
set  its  troubles.  The  general  level  of  education  was 
rising;  all  schools  were  teaching  the  same  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  terms  with  the  full  thirty-week  year. 
Teachers  in  the  country  schools  were  more  content, 
better  paid  with  the  longer  school  year,  and  more 
secure  in  jobs  less  subject  to  neighborhood  spite.  They 
were  staying  on  from  year  to  year  instead  of  changing 
from  term  to  term.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  women; 
male  teachers  dropped  out  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  cruel  winter  of  1904-1905  saw  the  Winthrop 
school  system  buried  under  a  heap  of  troubles.  At  the 


new  Baileyville  School,  so  proudly  opened  in  1900,  the 
east  wall  collapsed  as  its  foundation  gave  way  under 
attacks  of  seeping  water  and  heaving  frost;  the  High 
School  roof  leaked  and  needed  replacement,  and  the 
furnace  burned  out;  with  the  intense  cold,  fuel  costs  for 
all  of  the  schools  leaped  out  of  control;  there  was  a 
raging  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever;  bus  drivers  were  quit¬ 
ting  because  of  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  low  pay;  the 
children,  huddled  under  buffalo  robes  and  blankets  on 
the  floor  of  the  wagon,  fared  little  better  than  the 
drivers. 

But  spring  does  come,  even  in  Maine:  mud-time 
and  blackflies,  but  spring  indeed;  Winthrop  lifted  itself 
out  of  that  mess.  And  the  trolley  line  was  helping  the 
bussing  problem  somewhat.  In  1907,  Winthrop  paid 
the  Augusta,  Winthrop  and  Gardiner  Railway  $31.00 
for  transporting  students. 

Trouble  struck  again  in  1910  when  the  State  High 
School  Inspector,  after  two  visits,  declared  the  labora¬ 
tory  facilities  of  Winthrop  High  School  to  be  wholly 
inadequate  for  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry.  He 
proposed  to  cancel  the  school’s  Class  A  rating.  As  such 
a  cancellation  would  require  the  transportation  of  all 
high  school  students  to  other  towns,  something  had  to 
be  done.  Fortunately,  the  Friends  Church  on  Bowdoin 
Street  was  available.  The  town  purchased  the  building, 
remodeled  it,  and  moved  the  high  school  there  in  a 
hurry.  In  the  new  quarters,  the  laboratory  facilities 
were  excellent. 

Over  the  years,  teaching  had  been  developing  quite 
as  much  as  school  administration  and  building  facilities. 
In  the  old  days,  the  job  required  little  more  than 
sufficient  stamina  to  face  a  roomful  of  young  people 
varying  from  infancy  to  adulthood,  bring  some  kind  of 
order  out  of  the  mess,  and  try  to  teach  a  little  to  a  few 
at  a  time  while  keeping  the  rest  of  the  room  busy  at 
other  duties.  That,  in  itself,  was  a  considerable  task, 
well  worth  a  starvation  wage.  The  short  term  of  a 
month  or  two  may  have  been  as  much  the  measure  of 
the  teacher’s  nervous  endurance  as  of  available  funds. 
At  the  end  of  a  term,  the  teacher  would  move  on  to 
another  school,  never  in  the  teacher’s  home  district. 
There  were  problems  enough  without  giving  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  advantage. 

But  the  craft  was  slowly  becoming  professionalized. 
The  Teacher  Institute,  so  popular  at  first,  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory,  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
Teachers  chosen  to  instruct  the  Institute  knew  no  more 
than  those  eager  for  instruction.  The  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  which  had  opened  on  Kents  Hill  in  1860, 
provided  Winthrop  with  some  teachers.  The  “Normal 
Departments”  of  various  academies  had  not  been  doing 
a  good  job  of  teacher  training;  the  State  Legislature 
abolished  them  in  1862.  By  1864  the  Farmington 
Normal  School  was  open  for  the  serious  business  of 
preparing  teachers  for  their  work,  and  later  the  schools 
of  education  at  the  college  level  thoroughly  profes¬ 
sionalized  the  trade. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  improvement  were  better 
texts  and  teaching  materials,  and  a  broader  curriculum. 
A  better  grading  system,  tested  in  Portland  and  Lewis¬ 
ton,  had  been  adopted  in  1879.  Experience  showed 
that  it  gave  the  student  more  incentive  to  do  well,  and 
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SCHOOL  DAYS  “BACK  WHEN” 
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Grammar  School,  Winthrop. 


WERE  YOU  THERE? 
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ROOM  IN  TOWLE  ACADEMY 

May  Gordon  Walton  is  the  teacher  in  this  picture  taken  about  1909-10  in  a  room  at  Towle  Academy,  where  one  or  two  grades  were 
forced  to  go  from  time  to  time  because  of  overcrowded  conditions  at  the  Grammar  School. 
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EAST  WINTHROP  SCHOOL 

In  need  of  a  new  school  and  larger  playground,  a  new  building 
for  $3000  was  built  across  the  street  from  the  original  brick 
one  in  1914.  By  1916  it  was  overcrowded  and  the  following 
year  grades  7  and  8  were  transported  to  the  village.  It  kept 
only  the  lower  grades  until  it  closed  in  1952  when  all  the 
pupils  were  transferred  to  the  new  village  school.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  outlying  districts  to  close. 
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DISTRICT  5,  HOWARD  SCHOOL 
The  District  5  School  in  West  Winthrop  was  always  referred 
to  as  the  Howard  School  after  1887  when  Winthrop  voted  to 
“abolish  the  districts”  until  it  was  closed  in  1935.  It  was  built 
in  1884  for  $941.13  to  replace  a  previous  one  that  had  served 
that  community  for  over  90  years. 
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WINTHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Friends  Church  on  Bowdoin  Street  was  purchased  by  the 
town  for  a  high  school  in  1911.  A  four-year  high  school  and 
some  of  the  eighth  grades  of  the  town  were  kept  here  until 
1930.  Closing  exercises  were  held  in  February  of  that  year 
with  a  short  program  representing  each  class.  Principal  Leroy 
S.  Huckins  gave  a  short  talk  in  which  he  said  in  part:  “The 
last  day  has  come  in  the  old  High  School  building  that  has 
served  Winthrop  so  long  and  faithfully.  Today  we  close  its 
doors.  Sad  as  the  occasion  may  be,  it  is  lifelike,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow”  ...  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  pupils 
packed  up  their  books  and  marched  to  the  new  High  School 
on  Highland  Avenue. 


the  thirty -six  week  year,  adopted  in  1911,  gave  them 
more  time  for  the  mastery  of  better  courses.  In  1915, 
a  course  in  public  speaking  became  compulsory,  and 
one  in  sewing  became  available  to  the  girls.  Manual 
training,  introduced  in  1917,  used  part  of  the  Grammar 
School  basement,  remodeled  by  the  class. 

Instruction  in  music  had  appeared  intermittently 
since  1913,  but  in  1947  it  assumed  a  substantial  role 
in  the  schools  with  sixty  High  and  Junior  High  School 
students  and  over  twenty  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
taking  instrumental  music,  the  pupils  supplying  their 
own  instruments.  A  school  band  became  possible  when 
the  American  Legion  financed  the  purchase  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  background  brasses  and  drums.  The  Legion 
realized  its  reward  when  the  school  band  marched  in 
the  Memorial  Day  parade.  In  1952,  the  band,  number¬ 
ing  forty  pieces,  gained  support  from  the  Music 
Boosters  Group  to  attend,  in  full  uniform,  the  State 
Festival  in  Brewer,  and  the  New  England  Festival  in 
Boston.  But  the  high  point  of  distinction  for  the  High 
School  Band  came  in  1 965  when  it  was  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  inaugural  parade  for 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  band  was  spectacular,  but  music  was  much 
more  than  a  showpiece  in  Winthrop  schools;  it  per¬ 


meated  the  whole  system  with  plenty  of  attention  to 
vocal  expression.  The  music  instructor  worked  with 
each  class,  sub-primary  through  sixth  grade,  once  each 
week,  leaving  with  the  teacher  a  schedule  of  work  for 
the  intervening  days.  Students  formed  Glee  Clubs,  and 
the  Music  Boosters  sponsored  the  Mozart  Choir,  a 
group  of  students  willing  to  give  the  long  hours  needed 
to  master  difficult  vocal  pieces.  This  choir  made 
numerous  public  appearances,  one  of  them  a  creditable 
performance  on  television  in  1955. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  its  regular  system,  the  Winthrop 
School  Department  initiated  an  Evening  School  in  1913 
which  used  the  new  quarters  of  the  High  School  on 
Bowdoin  Street.  This  school,  with  tuition  at  fifty  cents 
per  week,  was  designed  to  help  the  numerous  French- 
Canadians,  young  and  adult,  who  came  to  work  in 
the  mills,  and  could  not  attend  school  during  the  day¬ 
time  hours.  The  subjects  taught  were  English,  arith¬ 
metic,  civics,  physiology,  penmanship,  and  mechanical 
drawing.  The  state  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  in¬ 
struction.  With  an  enrollment  of  forty-four  men  and 
eleven  women  in  1914,  Winthrop’s  Evening  School  was 
one  of  only  thirteen  such  institutions  in  the  state. 

Another  area  of  student  activity,  athletics,  got  under 
way  in  1913  with  the  organization  of  the  basketball 
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School  team  during  1920’s 


W1NTHROP  CENTER  SCHOOL 
In  1900,  the  town  built  a  new  school  in  Baileyville  (Winthrop 
Center)  for  $2500  to  combine  the  Fairbanks  School,  (District 
1)  and  the  Snell  School  (District  2).  It  closed  in  1933. 


WINTHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

In  1965  the  Winthrop  High  School  Band  was  invited  to  march  in  the  Inaugural  Parade  for  President  Johnson  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Ill 


team.  Athletics  was  not  at  that  time  a  school  function, 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  provision  for  sports 
in  the  school  budget.  The  first  Winthrop  High  School 
Basketball  Team  seems  to  have  been  an  informal  group 
which  managed  to  rent  the  only  available  floor  space 
large  enough  for  a  court,  the  second  floor  of  Town 
Hall.  In  1915,  the  Athletic  Association  organized  to 
finance  sports,  and  the  athletic  program  of  Winthrop 
H:gh  School,  always  popular,  was  under  way. 

Building  and  playground  programs  had  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  town.  The  Village 
was  not  the  only  area  affected;  both  East  Winthrop 
and  Winthrop  Center  found  their  schools  overcrowded 
as  the  retreat  from  the  farms,  and  commuting  service 
to  Augusta  and  Togus  by  trolley,  brought  concentra¬ 
tions  of  population  to  these  villages.  In  East  Winthrop, 
the  square,  brick  school  house  served  well  for  125 
years,  but  in  1914  an  attempt  to  find  relief  from  over¬ 
flowing  numbers  brought  a  new,  wooden  building 
across  the  road  at  the  cost  of  $3000.  It  was  too  modest; 
two  years  later  the  ninth  grade  had  to  go  to  Winthrop 
Village.  By  that  time,  Winthrop  Center  had  over  forty 
pupils  in  each  classroom,  but  it  managed  to  make  its 
1900  building  serve  until  motorized  school-bus  service, 
introduced  in  the  1930’s,  made  transfer  to  Winthrop 
Village  practical. 

But  Winthrop  Village  was  having  more  difficulties. 
The  original  district  school,  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
Street  toward  the  railroad  tracks,  served  until  1872 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  large  wooden  building  on 
the  same  site,  so  well  remembered  by  older  Winthrop 
residents.  This  structure  housed  not  only  the  Grammar 
School  but  also  District  High  School  of  1876  and  the 
Winthrop  High  School  which  followed.  Overflows  went 
into  the  old  classroom  of  Towle  Academy  in  Town  Hall. 
Moving  the  High  School  into  the  Friends  Church  struc¬ 
ture  on  Bowdoin  Street  in  1911  brought  some  relief. 

The  next  development  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  complex  on  Highland  Ave.  with  a  new 
High  School  building  presumed  adequate  for  all  future 
expansion.  But  pressure  kept  mounting  from  below. 
Hardly  was  the  High  School  well  settled  when  the 
sixth  grade  moved  in. 

An  addition  to  the  Highland  Ave.  complex  came  in 
1952  with  a  spacious  twelve-room  Grammar  School, 
but  this  new  building  was  overcrowded  by  1960.  The 
final  phase  of  expansion  was  the  new  High  School  struc¬ 
ture  completed  in  1967.  This  change  permitted  the 
Junior  High  School  to  move  into  the  former  High 
School  relieving  some  pressure  on  the  Grammar  School. 

Administrative  developments  have  been  quite  as 
extensive  as  the  physical  changes  in  the  school  system. 
Departmental  teaching  came  in  1929.  The  next  year 
saw  the  “6-6  Plan”  go  into  effect:  six  grades  for  the 
Grammar  School,  and  six  more  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  H'gh  Schools,  three  for  each.  Curriculum 
changes  were  also  developing,  especially  in  the  High 
School.  The  first  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  the 
“regular  course,”  in  1918,  apparently  a  general  cur¬ 
riculum  as  compared  to  the  usual  college  preparatory 
courses.  This  step  proved  popular  as  thirty-nine  stu¬ 
dents  registered  for  the  first  year.  Further  develop¬ 
ments  came  in  1930  when  the  High  School  moved  into 
its  new  building  on  Highland  Ave.  Then  it  offered 


three  curricula:  General,  Commercial,  and  College 
Preparatory.  The  commercial  curriculum,  which  had 
been  on  a  tentative,  experimental  basis  for  some  time, 
was  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  four  type¬ 
writers. 

Altogether,  the  performance  of  Winthrop  High 
School  had  been  very  creditable:  in  1960,  it  became 
an  accredited  school,  the  only  such  public  high  school 
in  Kennebec  County  at  that  time.  Future  plans  con¬ 
template  a  new  building  with  extensive  athletic  fields. 

A  present  topic  of  heated  debate  is  Winthrop’s 
relation  to  the  surrounding  area.  At  present  its  school 
system  is  Union  42  accepting  junior  and  senior  high 
school  tuition  students  from  Wayne,  Readfield,  and 
Manchester.  Such  students  comprise  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  student  body  in  those  grades.  State  policy  is 
pressing  the  Sinclair  Act  which  establishes  school 
administrative  districts,  “S.A.D.,”  which  share  costs 
and  administrative  responsibilities  among  member 
towns.  The  proposed  “S.A.D.”  would  include  Win¬ 
throp,  Manchester,  Wayne,  and  Readfield.  Winthrop, 
reluctant  to  lose  its  autonomy,  has  voted  down  this 
proposal  three  times,  even  though  it  promises  additional 
state  assistance. 

We  should  not  leave  this  discussion  of  education  in 
Winthrop  without  recognition  of  those  who  carried  the 
day-to-day  burden,  and  made  our  schools  successful 
institutions.  Grace  Howard  Moffit  taught  for  fifty  years, 
serving  the  last  thirty  of  them  as  principal  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School.  Winnifred  Dennison  Leavitt  taught  forty- 
one  years.  For  twenty-two  years,  she  was  principal  of 
the  Junior  High  School.  Alice  Irish  served  the  longest 
period  of  any  teacher  in  East  Winthrop,  twenty-five 
years.  Leroy  Huckins  was  a  dedicated  superintendent 
for  twenty-five  years. 

Winthrop  owes  much  to  these  loyal  folk,  and  to 
many  other  teachers  who  have  served  with  distinction 
under  trying  conditions. 
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WINTHROP  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  new  Winthrop  High  School  has  a  capacity  of  550-600  students.  It  was  dedicated  at  ceremonies  held  at  the  school  April  23, 
1967,  with  Commissioner  of  Education  William  Logan  the  principal  speaker. 


WINTHROP  GRADE  SCHOOL 

Completed  in  1952,  this  building  opened  its  doors  to  pupils  the  fourth  week  of  September  of  that  year.  Eight  more  rooms  were 
added  in  1957. 


Photographs  by  Roland  LaVallee 
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PRESENT  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

This  building,  built  for  the  High  School  in  1929,  was  completely  renovated  in  1966  to  become  the  Junior  High  School  for  grades 
6,  7,  8. 


AUXILIARY  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Winthrop  Evening  Extension 

In  September,  1958,  a  group  of  ladies  met  at  the 
Morrill  home  on  Union  Street  to  organize  the  Winthrop 
Evening  Extension  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Lillian 
Booker,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Winthrop  Village  and  East  Winthrop  were  represented 
about  equally. 

Priscilla  Connor,  Chairman,  organized  activities 
under  three  leaders:  Mary  R.  Olson  for  food  and 
nutrition;  Violet  Tillson  for  home  management,  and 
Virginia  Sawtelle  for  clothing.  Mrs.  Olson’s  group 
focused  on  weight  control. 

Under  the  “Know  Your  Neighbor”  program,  Win¬ 
throp  Evening  Extension  studied  Scotland,  and  won  a 
prize  for  its  presentation  at  the  spring  Kennebec  County 
meeting  in  Augusta. 

There  has  been  a  training  program  at  the  office  of 
the  Central  Maine  Power  Co.  in  Augusta  where  two 
members  of  each  group  in  the  county  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  which  they  can  pass  on  to  their  fellows  when  they 
return  home. 

Aside  from  attending  county  meetings  in  the  spring 
at  Augusta,  and  in  the  fall  at  Manchester,  Winthrop 
Evening  Extension  often  meets  with  its  sister  group  in 
Readfield  to  exchange  ideas. 

Present  membership  numbers  thirteen. 

The  Charles  M.  Bailey  Public  Library 

This  library,  the  substantial  granite  building  on 


Bowdoin  Street,  is  Charles  M.  Bailey’s  gift  to  Win¬ 
throp.  In  presenting  Mr.  Bailey’s  portrait  to  the 
Library  in  1922,  Mrs.  Woodman  said  of  her  father, 
“It  was  with  the  greatest  pride  and  gratification  that  he 
looked  upon  this  structure.  He  was  anxious  that  friends 
and  strangers  should  visit  and  inspect  the  building.” 

When  the  Charles  M.  Bailey  Public  Library  was 
ready  to  open  in  1916,  the  town  elected  a  board  of 
trustees  to  govern  its  operations,  reserving  one  mem¬ 
bership  for  a  member  of  the  Bailey  family,  and  another 
for  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  This 
Board  of  Trustees  administers  the  Library  Memorial 
Fund,  and  each  year  presents  its  budget  for  acceptance 
at  the  town  meeting.  The  Library  has  charged  a  fee  of 
two  cents  per  book  from  the  time  of  its  opening  until 
September  15,  1970  when  it  became  a  completely  free 
public  library. 

Book  circulation  totaled  over  20,000  copies  in 
1970,  about  equally  distributed  between  children  and 
adults.  Summer  visitors  are  active  patrons.  The 
Library  staff  cooperates  closely  with  the  school  librar¬ 
ians  to  offer  complementary  reading.  Winthrop  social 
organizations,  notably  the  Junior  Mothers  Club,  have 
done  much  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  cur¬ 
rent  children’s  books. 

A  recent  improvement  has  been  the  Richard  Meader 
Reading  Area  which  provides  easy  chairs  before  the 
fireplace  for  the  informal  comfort  of  browsers. 
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Religion  in  Modem  Winthrop 

Research  by  Laurence  Bagley 


The  Saint  Francis  Xavier  Parish 

By  far  the  most  significant  development  in  the 
religious  life  of  modern  Winthrop  has  been  the  rise  of 
the  Saint  Francis  Xavier  parish  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  town’s  variety  and  vitality. 

This  parish,  itself  a  mission  in  its  early  days,  appro¬ 
priately  took  its  name  from  one  of  the  Church’s  greatest 
missionaries.  Francis  Xavier,  bom  in  the  rugged 
Basque  country  of  the  western  Pyrenees  in  1506,  be¬ 
came  a  friend  of  Ignatius  Loyola  at  the  University  of 
Paris.  Together  they  organized  the  famous  Society  of 
Jesus.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood  with  Loyola  at 
Venice,  Xavier  undertook  a  mission  to  Goa,  a  colony 
of  Portugal  in  India.  Xavier  was  very  successful  in 
converting  Goa  to  Christianity,  and  served  with  equal 
zeal  in  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

Winthrop  Catholics  were  in  equal  need  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  when  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Eagan  celebrated  in 
1859  the  first  mass  heard  in  that  area  since  the  defeated 
Abenaki  Nation  retreated  to  Canada  over  a  century 
before.  Doubtless  there  were  a  few  Catholics  in  Win¬ 
throp  from  time  to  time  throughout  its  history;  in  1855 
there  were  three  such  families  who  drove  to  services  in 
Augusta  each  Sunday  until  the  Reverend  Eagan  arrived 
to  conduct  that  first  mass  in  the  home  of  Daniel 
Hegarty.  A  few  years  later,  several  French-Canadian 
families  settled  in  Winthrop,  and  a  priest  came  once 
every  three  months  from  Waterville  to  hold  services, 
first  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  later  in  that 
of  John  Hegarty. 

During  the  1870’s,  the  congregation  grew  rapidly 
with  the  arrival  of  more  Irish  and  French-Canadian 
families  to  a  number  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  private 
home.  Palm  Sunday,  1881,  saw  them  all  gathered  in 
Town  Hall.  They  were  there  again  in  October  of  that 
year  when  Bishop  Healey,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  to 
visit  Winthrop,  confirmed  a  class  of  children.  Bishop 
Healey’s  brother,  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Healey,  President  of 
Georgetown  College,  accompanied  him. 

It  was  high  time  this  growing  congregation  had  a 
church,  and  it  did  build  one  in  the  spring  of  1887  dur¬ 
ing  the  pastorate  of  the  Reverend  Edward  F.  Hurley, 
who  also  served  Farmington  where  he  was  resident. 
The  Reverend  Father  Desillettes,  holding  the  same 
combination  of  posts,  followed  Father  Hurley  in  1901, 
and  served  until  1911. 

It  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  church  burned. 
That  Sunday  evening  presented  a  painfully  dramatic 
scene:  flames  roaring  into  the  sky  lighting  the  tearful 
faces  of  a  loyal  congregation  huddled  helplessly  about 
the  burning  building.  The  cross  rose  in  bold,  black 
silhouette  against  the  flames  while  the  people  cried, 
“The  cross  must  not  burn!”  Miraculously,  the  cross  did 
not  bum;  as  the  front  wall  of  the  church  collapsed,  the 
cross  fell  free  of  the  building  suffering  only  a  broken 
arm  as  it  struck  the  ground.  Repaired,  it  stands  proudly 
today  atop  the  present  church. 


While  building  the  new  church,  the  congregation 
met  in  Davis  Hall  above  the  present  Wilson’s  Store. 
Following  Father  Desillettes  in  1911,  the  Reverend 
James  A.  Carey,  pastor  at  Hallowell,  added  Winthrop 
to  his  burden  for  two  years,  and  then  the  Reverend  E. 
B.  Henry  became  Winthrop’s  first  resident  pastor.  Dur¬ 
ing  Father  Henry’s  pastorate  of  five  years,  he  purchased 
the  old  brick  schoolhouse  in  North  Monmouth  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  first  St.  Francis  Xavier  mission,  named  St. 
Stanislaus  Chapel  after  the  first  to  be  baptised  there, 
Stanislaus  Horzempa.  The  late  William  Bisla  of  North 
Monmouth  was  custodian  of  the  chapel  for  many  years. 

After  Father  Henry  left  in  1918  to  become  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  Navy,  Father  Gorman  administered  the 
parish  until  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend  Robert 
J.  Keenan  as  pastor  in  1920.  Of  Father  Keenan  we 
remember  that  he  sometimes  sat,  by  invitation,  with 
Judge  Foster  in  Municipal  Court  to  hear  cases  involv¬ 
ing  members  of  his  flock,  a  most  genuine  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  Reverend  Father. 

The  beloved  Reverend  Father  J.  R.  McGowan  suc¬ 
ceeded  Father  Keenan  in  1929.  His  was  a  long  tenure 
of  great  accomplishment.  The  rapidly  growing  congre¬ 
gation  was  pushing  the  limits  of  physical  facilities;  ex¬ 
pansion  was  in  order.  In  the  year  of  Father  McGowan’s 
arrival,  the  parish  purchased  the  neighboring  property 
to  the  south,  the  Everett  Barber  estate,  to  convert  it 
into  a  community  house.  The  next  year  saw  the  com¬ 
plete  renovation  of  both  church  and  rectory  as  well  as 
landscaping  of  the  grounds.  Two  years  later,  in  1922, 
Father  McGowan  mustered  resources  to  double  the 
size  of  the  church  building  giving  it  a  seating  capacity 
of  five  hundred. 

But  Father  McGowan’s  most  meaningful  accom¬ 
plishment  was  his  leadership  of  the  Charity  Crusade  in 
the  late  1930’s.  As  the  Great  Depression  dragged  on, 
the  resources  of  many  Winthrop  families  were  worn 
down  to  the  bare  bones  of  living.  There  was  pain  and 
suffering  in  Winthrop,  hunger  and  cold.  Earl  Norcross 
consulted  with  Father  McGowan  about  the  many  needy 
families  in  town  that  could  not  feed  and  clothe  their 
children  sufficiently  to  protect  them  from  malnutrition 
and  disease.  Father  McGowan’s  response  was  to  rally 
the  support  of  Winthrop’s  leaders  for  a  Charity  Crusade 
to  help  all  of  those  in  want  regardless  of  faith,  or  lack 
of  it,  in  the  cause  of  the  simple  humanity  shared  by  all. 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  open  a  free  hot  lunch 
program  in  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Community  House 
for  children  in  the  nearby  Grade  School  on  Main  Street. 
Roger  Hickey,  who  operated  a  gas  station  in  Augusta, 
performed  miracles  in  producing  food  and  clothing. 
So  successful  was  the  hot  lunch  effort  that  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  people  came  to  inspect  it.  The  Crusade  won  sub¬ 
stantial  support  from  the  Federal  Government  through 
Jack  Dempsey,  agent  for  surplus  commodities  and 
clothing. 
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St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Catholic  Church,  1915 

Father  McGowan  was  constantly  busy  organizing 
activities  that  would  raise  money  and  support  for  the 
Charity  Crusade.  Such  money  enabled  him  to  purchase 
for  the  town’s  children  waterfront  equipment  installed 
at  the  Maranacook  bathing  beach.  Frank  Dana,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  McLellan  Variety  Store,  also  donated  sport¬ 
ing  equipment  for  the  youngsters  to  use.  Whenever 
Father  McGowan  could  spare  the  time,  Donald  Wool- 
worth,  Sr.,  was  always  ready  with  a  blank  check  to  cover 
the  Reverend  Father’s  expenses  in  taking  a  group  of 
children  to  Old  Orchard.  Others  who  gave  freely  of 
their  resources  in  money  and  energy  were  Harris  Wood¬ 
man,  Joseph  Conway,  Charles  O’Connor,  Howard  Slos- 
berg,  Leon  Roberts,  and  Knowlton  Hewins. 

Father  McGowan  relinquished  his  care  of  the  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Parish  in  1958  after  a  tenure  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  Upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Win- 
throp,  his  supporters  of  the  Charity  Crusade  gave  him 
a  public  reception  and  dinner  heavily  attended  by  Win- 
throp  people  of  all  faiths  and  all  walks  of  life.  This 
beloved  man  left  behind  him  a  priceless  gift  wrung 
from  the  dark  days  of  wretchedness  and  suffering.  For 
nearly  four  centuries,  Protestants  and  Catholics  the 
world  over  had  confronted  each  other  like  armed  camps, 
as  indeed  they  sometimes  were.  Father  McGowan  left 
behind  him  a  united  Winthrop,  ready  for  interfaith  co¬ 
operation  in  any  good  cause. 

His  successor,  the  Reverend  John  P.  Donovan,  had 
worked  with  Father  McGowan,  and  shared  his  burdens. 
He,  too,  is  deeply  concerned  with  poverty  wherever  he 
finds  it,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find.  He  sees  a  strong 
relationship  between  physical  and  spiritual  well-being. 
As  Benjamin  Franklin  observed,  “It  is  hard  for  an 
empty  sack  to  stand  upright.” 

Under  Father  Donovan’s  leadership,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  has  continued  to  grow  and  press  the  limits  of  its 
physical  plant.  The  new  community  house,  a  com¬ 
pletely  modern  and  pleasant  structure,  is  one  product 
of  Father  Donovan’s  energy;  another  is  the  new  rectory 
with  its  office. 

The  present  number  of  communicants  is  1,000; 
Sunday  School,  290. 

Protestant  Winthrop 

The  principal  movement  among  Winthrop’s  major 


Protestant  denominations  has  been  consolidation  of 
kindred  sects  made  possible  by  a  general  de-emphasis  of 
doctrinal  niceties. 

The  Congregational  Church,  in  1967,  joined  with 
the  United  Church  of  Christ.  The  effect  of  this  merger 
in  Winthrop  was  minimal,  no  change  of  name,  only  a 
realignment  of  auxiliary  organizations. 

The  Congregational  Church  is  vigorous  and  active 
under  the  leadership  of  its  young  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Shane  D.  Estes. 

Present  membership  numbers  125;  Sunday  School, 
65. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  split 
nationally,  North  and  South,  on  the  slavery  issue  in 
1845,  managed  to  reunite  in  1939,  after  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  estrangement,  to  form  the  Methodist  Church. 
In  a  further  merger,  the  Methodist  Church  joined  with 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  in  Christ  in  1968  to 
form  the  United  Methodist  Church,  the  name  now 
borne  by  our  Winthrop  organization. 

In  June  of  1970,  the  Winthrop  church  joined  with 
the  Methodist  churches  of  Livermore  Falls,  Readfield, 
Wayne  and  North  Wayne,  in  a  Cooperative  Parish,  the 
first  one  to  be  actively  organized  in  the  Maine  Metho¬ 
dist  Conference.  Three  ministers,  residing  in  Liver¬ 
more  Falls,  Readfield  and  Winthrop,  jointly  serve  the 
several  churches,  including  occasional  services  in  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Vienna. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  is  prospering  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Reverend  H.  Everett  Wiswell.  Present 
membership  numbers  246;  Sunday  School,  150. 

The  East  Winthrop  Baptist  Church  continues  to 
dominate  its  area  as  it  has  for  nearly  150  years.  As  in 
the  past,  this  church  is  much  concerned  and  involved 
in  all  aspects  of  community  life.  Its  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
Daniel  C.  Tuttle. 

Present  membership  numbers  146;  Sunday  School, 
50. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  like  the  Baptists  in  East 
Winthrop,  continues  to  dominate  its  historic  home  base, 
Winthrop  Center,  with  strength  and  vigor.  As  in  the 
past,  the  Friends  help  every  good  cause  locally,  and 
are  much  interested  in  the  Society’s  generous  inter¬ 
national  programs. 

Present  membership  numbers  100;  Sunday  School, 
35. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  fundamen¬ 
talist  in  faith,  is  relatively  new  in  Winthrop.  It  began 
with  a  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  3,  1957 
in  the  Town  Offices  attended  by  the  Reverend  Martin 
Smith  from  the  Stevens  Mills  Church  in  Auburn.  Only 
one  family  was  there  to  greet  the  Reverend  Smith.  But 
in  August  of  that  year,  Raymond  Glass,  a  graduate  of 
Nyack  Missionary  College,  came  as  resident  pastor  of 
a  church  which  apparently  did  not  exist. 

Undismayed,  Mr.  Glass  found  a  job  in  Augusta  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  while  he  built  a  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  met  with  some  success;  by  February,  1958, 
he  was  conducting  his  Sunday  School,  a  morning  serv¬ 
ice  of  worship,  a  young  people’s  meeting  followed  by  a 
Sunday  evening  service.  He  also  had  a  mid-week  prayer 
meeting.  Mr.  Glass  was  busy  selecting  a  site  for  a 
church  when  he  and  his  newly  married  wife  received 
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appointments  as  missionaries  to  Columbia,  South 
America. 

Fellow  alumni  of  the  Reverend  Glass,  the  Reverend 
Gerald  Palmquist  and  his  wife,  promptly  filled  the 
empty  pastorate.  The  Reverend  Palmquist  also  found 
employment  for  forty  hours  a  week,  but  managed  the 
additional  burden  of  the  regular  schedule  of  church 
services. 

The  project  of  building  a  church  got  under  way 
with  a  ^building  fund,  started  in  1960,  which  accumu¬ 
lated  $1,100  during  the  first  year.  Encouraged  by  this 
good  start,  the  Alliance  Headquarters  and  its  Extension 
Fund  added  enough  in  grants  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
the  present  site  on  Pleasant  Street.  With  the  building 
fund  continuing  at  an  accelerated  pace,  construction 
began  in  August,  1961.  Robert  Libby  of  Auburn 
donated  his  services  as  architect.  He  drafted  a  three- 
unit  structure  which  could  be  built  one  unit  at  a  time 
as  resources  permitted. 

At  present  two  units  have  been  completed,  the 
educational  department  and  the  parsonage;  the  main 
church  building  awaits  the  clearing  of  present  debts 
and  accumulation  of  the  needed  funds.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  thrives  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Hill.  Membership  numbers  24;  the  Sunday 
School,  53. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  Church  of  Winthrop  resemble  the  struggles 
of  Winthrop’s  earliest  churches  too  closely  to  escape 
attention.  Certainly  the  dedication  and  sacrifice  are 
equal  to  any  in  Winthrop’s  long  history.  The  strength 
of  the  Sunday  School  promises  well  for  this  church’s 
future. 

The  Latter  Day  Saints,  another  fundamentalist  faith 
which  had  established  a  stronghold  in  Farmingdale, 


attempted  in  1963  to  form  a  branch  in  Winthrop. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Raymond  Lane  of  Litchfield, 
called  to  be  president  of  the  Winthrop  branch,  the 
Saints  rented  quarters  on  Main  Street  just  west  of  the 
stores.  For  the  first  few  months,  the  Saints  held  only 
their  Sunday  School  and  Relief  Society  meetings  in 
Winthrop. 

Although  the  Saints  gave  public  dinners,  and  held 
food  sales,  they  gathered  little  local  support.  Those  at¬ 
tending  meetings  in  Winthrop  were  largely  from  Litch¬ 
field  and  Monmouth.  Although  the  Saints  have  re¬ 
treated  to  Farmingdale,  they  send  missionaries  into 
Winthrop  occasionally,  and  hope  some  day  to  return 
with  better  success. 

The  Saint  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Mission  held  its  first 
Winthrop  service  in  1960  in  the  office  of  the  Carleton 
Woolen  Mill.  Leadership  for  the  organization  of  their 
mission  came  from  Kents  Hill  where  Mrs.  John  Chase 
brought  together  about  twenty-five  people  to  meet  with 
Canon  Herbert  S.  Craig  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church 
in  Augusta. 

Bishop  Oliver  Loring  consecrated  St.  Andrew’s  as 
a  mission  of  St.  Mark’s  in  May  of  1961.  It  celebrated 
Christmas  first  that  year,  and  saw  its  first  baptism  in 
January,  1962. 

Moving  his  equipment  to  a  lower  floor,  Edward 
LaVeen  turned  over  the  street  floor  of  his  office  build¬ 
ing  to  St.  Andrew’s.  There  the  Episcopalians  built  a 
beautiful  little  church,  its  pew  and  alter,  dossels  and 
riddels,  all  constructed  by  its  devoted  friends. 

The  Reverend  Canon  Roger  Smith  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Augusta,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  Derek  Bugler  of  St. 
Mathews  in  Hallowell,  serves  St.  Andrew’s  as  pastoral 
advisor. 

Present  membership  numbers  25,  Sunday  School,  2. 


Interior  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Mission 
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Winthrop’s  Political  Development 

Research  by  Marie  Stone 


Form  of  Government 

Winthrop’s  form  of  government,  typical  of  New 
England  towns,  has  not  changed  in  basic  design  since 
that  first  town  meeting  on  May  20,  1771  in  Squier  Bis¬ 
hop’s  kitchen.  After  choosing  Ichabod  Howe  as 
moderator,  that  meeting  proceeded  to  elect  the  three 
selectmen  to  administer  town  affairs,  and  the  officers 
to  perform  certain  duties.  The  powers  of  the  selectmen 
were  broad,  but  when  an  unusual  problem  arose,  they 
took  it  directly  to  the  people  in  a  special  town  meeting. 
And  the  voters  have  always  had  the  right,  by  petition, 
to  call  such  a  meeting. 

Within  that  democratic  framework,  durable  to  this 
day,  there  have  naturally  been  some  developments  over 
the  course  of  two  hundred  years.  The  earliest  of  these 
changes,  and  possibly  the  most  important,  was  the  com¬ 
plete  secularization  of  town  government  by  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Religion 
had  never  dominated  politics  in  Maine  as  it  did  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  but  Winthrop’s  charter 
of  incorporation  was  a  Massachusetts  document  requir¬ 
ing  the  town  to  establish  and  maintain  a  church.  It  set 
aside  two  “ministerial  lots”  of  land  to  assist  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty.  During  its  early  years,  Winthrop 
showed  little  enthusiasm  for  religion  of  any  kind. 
Town  meetings  passed  suitable  resolutions  from  time  to 
time,  but  did  little  toward  founding  a  strong  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  on  the  Massachusetts  model.  As  early 
as  1776  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  developed 
“scruples”  about  paying  any  tax  for  the  support  of  a 
church,  and  they  were  readily  released  from  this  bur¬ 
den.  It  was  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  not  a  prosperous 
time  for  religious  fervor. 

Winthrop  never  acted  formally  to  disestablish  its 
Church;  the  town  achieved  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  the  course  of  a  long  battle  over  money,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  bitter  political  tussle  in  Winthrop’s  his¬ 
tory.  The  issue  arose  from  the  sale  of  a  ministerial  lot 
for  $1680  in  1799.  As  Readfield  had  separated  from 
Winthrop  in  1791,  it  received  half  of  the  proceeds, 
Winthrop  retaining  $840  which  it  placed  at  interest  in 
a  ministerial  fund.  As  the  town  was  not  spending 
money  to  support  its  Church,  interest  accumulated,  and 
the  fund  grew.  The  tax  for  Church  support  had  lapsed, 
but  the  town  started  collecting  it  again  in  1806  with 
greater  benefit  to  the  ministerial  fund. 

The  battle  started  in  1811,  when  the  Methodist 
Church,  newly  organized,  requested  its  share  of  the 
ministerial  fund.  The  town  refused  this  request,  but 
exempted  the  Methodists  from  the  tax.  The  critical 
move  toward  disestablishment  came  in  1816  when 
Winthrop  refused  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Rev.  Thurs¬ 
ton  of  the  Congregational  Church  from  the  interest  of 
the  fund.  The  next  year  the  town  meeting  voted  to 
divide  the  fund’s  interest  among  the  several  denomina¬ 
tions  according  to  their  polls  and  estates. 


Meanwhile  the  Congregational  Church  had  taken 
its  cause  to  court  where  it  won.  Years  passed;  appealed, 
the  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  where  the 
Church  won  again.  But  these  decisions  did  not  bring 
peace  as  Winthrop  citizens  refused  to  accept  them. 
Finally,  in  1832  the  Church  moved  to  lay  the  issue  to 
rest.  It  surrendered  the  fund  to  the  town  stipulating 
that  it  be  used  for  educational  purposes.  The  result 
was  complete  voluntaryism  in  religious  matters,  and  a 
thoroughly  secular  town  government. 

Another  development  within  Winthrop’s  framework 
of  town-meeting  government  was  increasing  democrati¬ 
zation  through  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  original 
government  was  more  oligarchic  than  democratic  as 
suffrage  was  limited  to  those  who  owned  property.  A 
married  woman  could  not  own  property.  They  had  to 
exercise  their  political  influence  in  other,  more  subtle, 
ways.  The  general  attitude  shows  clearly  in  the  early 
census  reports  which  listed  carefully  the  male  heads  of 
families.  These  were  the  “polls”  or  persons.  The  rest 
of  the  population  was  given  no  individuality;  women, 
children,  “aliens,”  and  non-whites  were  grouped  under 
categories,  the  same  treatment  given  to  livestock. 

The  broadening  of  the  popular  base  of  government 
has  proceeded  in  Winthrop  as  in  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try:  manhood  suffrage  in  the  1820’s,  woman  suffrage 
a  century  later,  and  presently  we  will  see  the  voting  age 
lowered  to  eighteen. 

A  third  major  change  in  Winthrop’s  government 
came  in  1958  with  the  employment  of  a  professional 
town  manager.  The  growth  of  population  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  of  town  affairs  brought  burdens  too 
numerous  and  involved  for  selectmen  to  carry,  and  the 
necessity  of  long-range  planning  indicated  the  need  of 
continuity  in  administration.  Accordingly,  the  town 
meeting  of  1958  not  only  chose  the  town  manager  sys¬ 
tem  but  empowered  the  selectmen  to  appoint  a  plan¬ 
ning  board  to  map  Winthrop’s  future. 

As  Winthrop’s  government  presently  functions,  the 
selectmen  are  concerned  with  property  evaluation,  care 
of  the  needy,  and  supervision  of  the  town  manager  and 
planning  board  in  the  implementation  of  policies 
adopted  by  town  meetings.  The  town  manager  acts  as 
tax  collector,  treasurer,  agent  for  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  building  inspector,  and  purchasing  agent  for  all 
departments  except  the  school  department. 

Powers  of  Government 

Winthrop’s  most  powerful  government  was  prob¬ 
ably  its  first  one  which  inherited  the  wide  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  medieval  towns  and  English  trading  com¬ 
panies.  Our  selectmen  applied  these  powers  without 
challenge  or  question  in  ways  quite  impossible  today. 

One  of  these  functions  was  judicial.  The  selectmen 
served  as  judges  for  breaches  of  the  peace  and  all  minor 
crimes.  More  serious  cases  would  go  to  the  county 
court. 
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The  selectmen  also  exercised  the  old  medieval 
power,  freedom  of  the  city.  Residence  in  Winthrop  was 
a  privilege,  not  a  right.  Anyone  wishing  to  settle  in 
Winthrop  must  apply  to  the  selectmen  for  permission 
to  do  so.  This  law  was  convenient  for  a  town  in  Win- 
throp’s  isolated  situation.  As  Maine  was  America’s 
least  attractive  frontier,  it  was  drawing  some  of  the 
country’s  least  desirable  people,  but  application  of  the 
law  byJWinthrop  may  have  focused  more  on  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  budget  from  the  support  of  the  poor  than  on 
law  and  order. 

Examples  in  point  are  the  cases  of  Sarah  Follet  and 
her  children,  also  Catherine  Scoot,  in  1789,  who  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  limits  of  the  town  within  fifteen 
days.  Whether  these  women  were  earning  their  living 
in  a  way  the  selectmen  could  not  approve,  or  were  in¬ 
capable  of  earning  a  living  at  all,  we  do  not  know.  The 
only  charge  against  them  was  lack  of  permission  to 
settle  in  Winthrop.  We  have,  by  the  way,  no  evidence 
that  anyone  ever  did  secure  such  permission. 

Another  instance,  clearly  in  defense  of  Winthrop’s 
morality,  occurred  on  March  7,  1792  when  Constable 
Squier  Bishop  delivered  a  similar  warning  to  “John 
Clark,  Fiddler,  a  transient  person,  who  has  lately  come 
into  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  abiding  therein,  not 
having  obtained  the  town’s  consent  therefor  .  .  .  .” 

In  giving  his  account  of  these  events,  David  Thurs¬ 
ton  added:  “Report  says  Mr.  Bishop  once  warned  a 
man  off  God’s  earth.  Perhaps  this  was  the  man;  for 
who  has  less  claim  to  a  dwelling  on  earth  than  a  travel¬ 
ing  fiddler?  The  man  says,  ‘Where  shall  I  go?’  ‘Go?’ 
says  Mr.  Bishop,  ‘go  to  Wayne!’  ” 

Another  power  of  legitimate  medieval  ancestry  was 
the  authority  to  set  wages  as  well  as  prices  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  for  commodities.  Citing  an  act  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  selectmen  moved 
to  establish  such  standards  in  1777.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  supplies  became  very  scarce.  The  British 
Navy  interdicted  the  shipping  of  lumber  from  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  River  ports,  and  the  imported  supplies  on  which 
the  population  depended  so  heavily.  Our  people  had 
been  so  eager  for  the  profits  of  logging  that  they  had 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  sufficient  crops  to  protect 
themselves.  Exposed  to  the  dangers  of  monopoly  and 
exploitation  of  scarcity,  the  selectmen  acted  to  protect 
their  people: 

“Farming  labor,  in  the  summer  season,  3s.  per  day, 
and  found  as  usual,  and  so  in  proportion  at  all  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Tradesman  and  mechanics  in  usual  proportion  with 
farming  labor. 

Good  merchantable  wheat,  at  6s  8d  per  bushel .... 

Good  Indian  at  4s  per  bushel  .... 

Good  pork,  well  fatted  and  of  good  quality,  fresh 
at  5d  per  lb.,  and  salted  at  8d  per  lb. 

Good,  well  fatted  grass  fed  beef  at  3d  per  lb.,  and 
good  stall  fed  beef  at  4d  per  lb.  . .  . 

Good  merchantable  West  India  rum  at  8d  per  gall. 

Good  merchantable  New  England  rum  at  5d  per 
gall. 

Good  merchantable  maple  sugar  at  8d  per  lb.  .  .  . 

Good  butter  at  8d  per  lb.  . . .” 


All  told,  the  list  of  controlled  prices  covered  forty- 
three  items.  Although  these  compulsory  standards  were 
supposed  to  expire  in  1778,  they  continued  in  force 
through  1780,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  they  were 
reasonably  effective. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  Win¬ 
throp  went  into  the  liquor  business  in  the  1850’s.  Under 
the  famous  Maine  Law  of  1851,  sale  of  liquor  by  stores, 
taverns,  and  other  outlets  was  prohibited,  and  town 
governments  became  responsible  for  liquor  distribu¬ 
tion  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law.  In  May, 
1855,  Winthrop’s  selectmen  appointed  Alfred  Jewett 
to  serve  as  Town  Liquor  Agent  and  supplied  him  with: 


42% 

gals. 

Alcohol 

Cost 

$  38.25 

82 

gals. 

N.E.  Rum 

99 

35.60 

21 

gals. 

Holland  Gin 

99 

31.50 

15% 

gals. 

Brandy 

99 

49.12 

15  9/16 

gals. 

Wine 

99 

10.25 

Total 

$164.72 

In  nine  months  Mr.  Jewett  sold  liquor  to  the  value 
of  $169.80,  and  he  still  had  a  fair  stock  on  hand  as  he 
was  pricing  his  goods  with  a  mark-up  of  seventy-five 
per  cent  over  cost.  His  charge  to  the  town  for  his 
services  was  about  $2.00  per  month. 

With  these  figures  we  can  measure  Winthrop’s  thirst 
at  less  than  $20.00  per  month  if  we  assume  that  our 
people  had  no  other  source  of  supply.  Probably  we 
should  not  make  that  assumption. 

Compared  with  its  ancient  model,  modem  town 
government  in  Winthrop  has  both  gained  and  lost 
power.  The  gain  has  been  largely  in  close  supervision 
of  the  uses  of  property.  The  individual  has  lost  ground 
in  his  liberty  to  do  what  he  wants  with  his  own  land. 
On  every  hand  he  faces  town  regulation  and  inspection. 
While  the  Planning  Board’s  move  toward  zoning  has 
met  stout  resistance,  the  legality  and  propriety  of  such 
an  ordinance  are  unquestioned.  Pollution  controls  also 
limit  an  old  freedom,  but  are  unchallenged. 

Moreover,  the  town  has  lost  power  to  the  state 
which  has  moved  into  the  areas  of  road  construction, 
education,  and  care  of  the  needy,  taking  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  burdens  formerly  borne  by  the  town 
alone.  And  state  standards  have  normally  followed  state 
money.  Symbolic  of  Winthrop’s  dependency  upon  the 
state  is  the  tax  based  upon  property  evaluation  which 
the  state  has  historically  levied  upon  the  town.  The 
assessment  is  still  made,  and  the  tax  is  levied,  but  the 
state  has  not  collected  this  tax  from  Winthrop  for  the 
past  eighteen  years. 

TOWN  SERVICES 
Roads 

Expansion  of  town  services  has  been  a  principal 
feature  of  Winthrop’s  political  development,  and 
promises  to  continue  in  that  role.  The  incredibly  low 
budgets  of  the  early  years  left  plenty  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Schools  have  always  been  a  leading  item  of  expense; 
their  story  is  told  in  other  chapters.  But  during  Win¬ 
throp’s  first  century,  highways  took  more  money  than 
education.  Much  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  paid 
by  farmers  working  out  their  taxes,  but  as  traffic  in- 
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creased,  the  demand  for  serious  repairs  and  road  im¬ 
provement  became  stronger.  Essential  movement  of 
people  and  goods  made  the  closing  of  roads  for  weeks 
during  mud-time  quite  intolerable,  especially  for  the 
main  highways.  This  condition  meant  the  corduroy 
bed  of  logs  for  mud-holes,  turnpiking  and  gravel  every¬ 
where. 

Just  when  the  town  undertook  the  responsibility  for 
breaking  open  the  roads  after  winter  storms  is  not  clear. 
In  the  winter  of  1853-1854  Winthrop  spent  $278.56 
for  that  purpose.  The  best  instrument  for  smashing 
through  a  drift  in  those  days  was  a  team  of  big,  heavy 
oxen  well  toughened  by  logging  in  the  woods.  Shovels 
had  to  help  out  in  the  worst  spots.  In  his  description 
of  the  blizzard  of  1886,  Willard  Lacroix  counted  seven 
pair  of  oxen  at  work  for  many  days  on  Winthrop’s 
roads.  Once  the  drifts  were  broken,  horses  with  their 
loaded  pungs  would  soon  fashion  a  good  road.  A  later 
contrivance  was  the  snow-roller,  a  giant  roller  built 
with  great  iron  wheels  joined  by  hardwood  lags.  Oxen 
or  horses  pulled  the  snow-roller  along  the  highway  to 
compact  the  snow  making  it  fit  for  sledding.  One  of 
these  machines  is  still  in  use  at  Twitchell  Airport  in 
Turner  to  prepare  runs  for  ski-planes.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  snow-roller  was  the  fact  that  it  did  not  move 
the  snow.  When  mud-time  came,  those  solidified  drifts 
created  a  hazardous  mess. 

Attention  to  road  difficulty  of  the  opposite  nature 
came  in  1910  when  Winthrop  spent  $150  for  a 
sprinkler-cart  to  lay  the  heavy  summer  dust  on  Main 
St. 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  age  with  its 
demand  for  hard-surface  roads,  the  whole  problem  be¬ 
came  too  large,  complex  and  expensive  for  the  re¬ 
sources  of  town  and  county  governments.  The  state 
assumed  the  major  burden  of  rationalizing  and  stand¬ 
ardizing  the  highway  system. 

As  the  program  is  presently  administered,  Winthrop 
is  responsible  for  two  classes  of  roads:  state-aid  roads 
and  town  roads.  Maintenance  of  both  classes,  includ¬ 
ing  snow  removal,  is  still  wholly  a  town  burden.  For 
improvement  of  state-aid  roads,  the  state  matches  town 
expenditures  dollar  for  dollar.  The  state  also  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Winthrop  road  improvement  fund,  the 
amount  of  help  depending  on  the  mileage  of  unim¬ 
proved  roads  financed  by  the  town. 

Street  Lighting 

Lighting  the  streets  was  another  extension  of  town 
services.  We  find  in  the  town  report  for  1855  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $200  for  the  care  and  lighting  of  street 
lamps.  These  were  kerosene  lights;  they  must  have 
cast  a  cheering  glow  on  a  blustery  winter  night.  The 
project  of  replacing  the  kerosene  lamps  with  electric 
carbon-arc  lights  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  town 
meeting  of  1900.  The  eventual  result  was  a  contract 
in  1905  with  the  Winthrop  and  Wayne  Light  and 
Power  Co.  to  supply  and  maintain  fifty  lights  of  thirty- 
two  candlepower  to  bum  all  night  every  night  for  ten 
years  at  the  cost  of  $20.00  per  light  per  year.  The 
North  Wayne  Tool  Co.  had  installed  a  generator  on 
the  upper  dam  of  the  stream  at  North  Wayne:  the 
Winthrop  and  Wayne  Power  and  Light  Co.  appears  to 


have  been  an  enterprise  designed  to  purchase  power 
from  the  North  Wayne  Tool  Co.,  and  carry  it  over  the 
hill  into  Winthrop.  Kerosene  lamps  appear  to  have 
continued  to  light  residential  streets  as  we  find  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $25.00  in  1905  for  lighting  lamps  on 
Green  St.,  of  which  three  householders  paid  $17.42. 

Fire  Protection 

Still  another  area  of  increasing  town  activity  has 
been  fire  protection.  Fire  has  been  the  dreaded  enemy 
of  all  country  towns,  and  this  was  especially  true  of 
Winthrop  with  its  several  highly  combustible  oilcloth 
plants.  Like  many  other  communities,  Winthrop  has 
relied  heavily  on  the  popularity  of  the  fire  company  as 
a  social  club  for  young  men  which  combined  the  joy  of 
fellowship  with  a  civic  duty  of  the  most  exciting  nature. 
Winthrop’s  fire  company  has  been  exemplary  in  its  be¬ 
havior.  We  have  no  record  of  its  ever  setting  fire  to  a 
house  for  purposes  of  practice  or  competition,  a  record 
which  compares  favorably  with  companies  in  some 
other  communities. 

Of  course,  early  fire-fighting  was  possible  only  when 
there  were  enough  people  around  to  grab  pails  and 
come  running  to  form  a  bucket  brigade  line  to  some 
well  or  stream.  The  lonely  farmer  could  only  snatch 
from  the  flames  whatever  he  could  reach,  and  then 
watch  his  labors  go  up  in  smoke.  There  must  have  been 
a  fire  company  in  Winthrop  Village  prior  to  1828, 
though  we  have  no  record.  At  the  town  meeting  of 
that  year,  a  rough  one  with  considerable  name  calling, 
the  town  voted  to  buy  a  fire  engine.  Many  citizens  con¬ 
sidered  spending  so  much  of  the  tax-payer’s  money  on 
a  toy  for  the  boys  to  play  with  a  most  reckless  extrava¬ 
gance.  It  seems  highly  probable,  in  the  face  of  such  op¬ 
position,  that  the  young  men  were  organized.  On  a  cold 
night  in  January,  1833,  the  bark  mill  of  the  tannery  on 
the  stream  burned.  Stuffed  as  it  was  with  dry  hemlock 
bark,  that  building  was  a  blistering  inferno,  but  the 
“plaything”  pump,  manned  by  a  stout  crew,  pumped 
enough  water  out  of  the  stream  to  save  the  neighboring 
building.  Thereafter,  a  fire  company  could  be  respected. 

Winthrop  did  not  move  toward  a  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  fire  protection  until  1882.  The  Payson  Tucker 
Hose  Co.,  named  for  a  popular  railroad  man,  was 
founded  the  following  year  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Chief  Engineer  who  appears  to  have  served  as  a  town 
official  as  well  as  the  elected  head  of  the  fire  company. 
At  that  time  the  town  bought  a  new  pump,  still  a  man¬ 
power  affair.  Steam  fire  engines  were  available,  but 
they  were  expensive,  required  horses  and  a  fire  under 
the  boiler  at  all  times,  so  Winthrop  never  experienced 
the  thrill  of  seeing  one  of  those  gleaming,  roaring  mon¬ 
sters  rolling  down  Main  St.  But  the  Payson  Tucker 
Hose  Co.  did  sport  uniforms.  It  started  saving  money 
for  them  with  a  dramatic  entertainment  in  Packard 
Hall  on  Nov.  18,  1883,  but  did  not  blossom  in  full 
glory  until  a  parade  at  the  21st  Institution  in  1889.  In 
view  of  their  considerable  labor  and  expense,  members 
of  the  Payson  Tucker  Hose  Co.  then  petitioned  the 
town  for  relief  from  poll  taxes.  Predictably,  the  town 
voted  down  the  petition.  At  that  time  a  large  portion 
of  Winthrop  citizens  were  farmers  to  whom  a  fire  com¬ 
pany  was  of  no  use  whatever.  The  point  was  driven 
home  by  the  inability  of  the  fire  company  to  fight  the 
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oilcloth  factory  fire  in  Winthrop  Center  during  October 
of  that  year.  However,  the  Payson  Tucker  Hose  Co. 
preserved  its  credit  by  confining  damage  when  the  Whit¬ 
man  factory  buildings  burned  in  1887,  and  by  saving 
Town  Hall  the  following  year. 

Fire  protection  improved  steadily  as  time  passed. 
In  1906  the  Winthrop  and  Wayne  Electric  Power  and 
Light  Co.  installed  lights  at  the  fire  station  on  Union  St. 
while  the  Winthrop  Mills  Co.  made  an  even  more  valu¬ 
able  contribution  by  laying  a  water  line  and  hydrants  to 
be  fed  from  the  stream  by  the  mill’s  pump.  The  town 
extended  this  service  in  1910  when  it  took  a  major  step 
in  its  responsibility  to  its  people  by  laying  a  system  of 
general  water  supply. 

This  extension  of  the  number  of  fire  hydrants  avail¬ 
able  made  possible  an  automatic  fire  alarm  system  in 
1912;  zoning  and  numbering  followed  in  1927.  Mean¬ 
while  the  town  bought  a  Packard  pump  in  1917  which 
served  valiantly  for  thirty-two  years. 

Gradually  the  fire  company  collected  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  equipment  for  fighting  fires  and  also  for  communi¬ 
cations.  In  1947  it  moved  from  the  narrow  confines  of 
Union  St.  to  its  present  location  on  Main  St.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Payson  Tucker  Hose  Co.  changed  its 
name  to  the  Winthrop  Fire  Department,  a  move  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  town  government’s  increasing  role  in  fire 
protection. 

Police  Protection 

For  most  of  its  history,  Winthrop  has  had  no  for¬ 
mal  police  service.  An  elected  constable  could  be  sum¬ 
moned  from  his  work,  and  the  county  sheriff  might  help 
if  he  was  needed,  but  their  burdens  were  not  heavy. 
For  the  most  part,  Winthrop  people  had  ways  of 
handling  their  own  difficulties.  A  few  examples  might 
be  instructive  to  a  more  regimented  generation. 

A  farmer  noticed  that  his  store  of  neatly  split  stove- 
wood,  his  especial  pride,  was  dwindling  rapidly  from 
the  open  shed  by  the  roadside.  Peeping  from  his  kitchen 
window,  he  noted  that  a  man  driving  his  buggy  home 
in  the  evening  from  his  work  at  the  sawmill  took  a  long 
time  to  pass  that  woodshed.  After  a  few  moments  of 
deep  contemplation,  the  farmer  selected  a  piece  of 
stovewood  from  the  shed,  bored  a  deep  hole  in  the  end 
of  that  stick,  and  packed  the  hole  solidly  with  blasting 
powder.  Then  he  plugged  the  hole  neatly,  and  replaced 
the  stick,  content  to  let  the  thief  discover  for  himself 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  combustion  to  be  found  in 
stolen  stovewood. 

A  notoriously  slow-paying  customer  of  a  Winthrop 
mason  tested  his  new  chimney  only  to  fill  his  house 
with  smoke.  The  chimney  was  obviously  open  to  the 
sky,  but  it  would  not  draw.  Wrathfully  called  to  ac¬ 
count,  the  mason  guaranteed  his  work,  but  explained 
he  could  not  bear  further  expense  until  his  bill  was 
pa;d.  The  money  safe  in  his  pocket,  the  mason  climbed 
the  roof,  and  dropped  a  stone  down  the  chimney 
shattering  a  pane  of  glass  he  had  laid  across  the  flue. 

Sometimes  action  was  quite  direct.  A  garage  owner 
spotted  a  delinquent  customer  coming  down  the  street 
in  the  car  which  the  mechanic  had  repaired.  Leaping 
to  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  garage  man  stopped  the 
car.  Explaining  he  wished  to  inspect  his  work,  he 


opened  the  hood,  yanked  out  a  fistful  of  wire,  and 
sauntered  back  to  his  bench  hopeful  that  this  gentle 
reminder  would  bring  prompt  attention  to  his  modest 
bill  for  labor  and  parts. 

In  days  when  every  farmhouse  was  a  well-stocked 
arsenal,  and  Winthrop  citizens  generally  were  prepared 
to  act  directly  in  defense  of  their  lives  and  property, 
crime  did  not  flourish.  Even  the  establishment  of  a 
police  force  of  two  men  in  1949  appears  to  have  been 
an  afterthought:  the  town  installed  parking  meters,  and 
needed  someone  to  watch  them. 

But  times  have  changed.  Today  the  parking  meters 
are  gone;  the  police  force  consists  of  a  police  chief  and 
four  officers.  They  have  all  of  the  modem  gadgetry: 
current-year  cruisers,  two-way  radios,  a  teletype  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
computer  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Care  of  the  Poor 

Winthrop  has  always  accepted  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  people  who,  because  of  age  or  debility,  were  un¬ 
able  to  support  themselves,  and  had  no  family  to  shelter 
them.  Up  to  1837,  the  town  disposed  of  this  problem 
by  annual  public  auction,  placing  the  paupers  with  the 
lowest  bidders.  In  1837,  Winthrop  used  its  share  of 
surplus  revenue  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
found  a  poor-farm  on  the  Narrows  Road.  Reasons 
offered  for  the  move  were  charitable  —  to  guard  our 
poor  from  abuses  of  the  old  system.  But  to  assume  that 
these  people  were  generally  maltreated  is  to  attribute 
to  Winthrop  citizens  a  vicious  character  for  which  we 
have  no  evidence.  We  might  point  out  that  the  expense 
of  the  auction  system  was  running  high,  over  $2,000 
per  year,  making  this  item  the  heaviest  in  the  budget. 
In  1854,  the  selectmen  estimated  the  “more  Christian” 
poor-farm  system  was  saving  Winthrop  50%  of  the  cost 
compared  with  the  auction  plan. 

But  a  movement  away  from  the  poor-farm  started 
as  early  as  1854.  In  that  year  Winthrop  spent  about  as 
much  money  caring  for  the  poor  off  the  farm  as  on  it. 
There  arose  a  svstem  of  supplying  destitute  folks  in  their 
own  homes  with  expenditures  charged  as  liens  against 
any  property  the  old  folks  might  possess.  This  method 
proved  more  popular;  it  found  acceptance  on  the  private 
level,  with  an  elderly  couple  deeding  their  farm  to 
younger  folks  in  exchange  for  a  contract  of  care  and 
support  with  the  privilege  of  living  out  their  lives  on 
the  old  homestead. 

By  1900  there  were  no  paupers  on  the  poor-farm 
which  was  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Bonney  with 
a  profit  to  the  town  of  $37.58.  Support  of  the  poor  off 
the  farm  during  that  year  cost  Winthrop  $3,193.78. 

In  1929,  many  citizens  wanted  to  sell  the  poor- 
farm,  but  the  motion  failed  at  town  meeting.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  dealing  with  this  responsibility  continued  to 
mount,  climbing  to  $16,781.40  in  the  depression  year 
1938,  but  dropped  rapidly  with  better  times.  In  1944, 
the  bill  was  only  $2,944.77,  a  sum  which  included  care 
of  children  and  aid  to  mothers.  State  funds  and  Social 
Security  were  beginning  to  pick  up  a  major  portion  of 
the  burden.  That  year  Winthrop  finally  sold  its  poor- 
farm. 
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In  a  related  area  of  concern,  Winthrop  has  had  the 
services  of  a  public  health  nurse  since  1930.  This 
nurse  is  a  member  of  the  Maine  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Town  Politics 

In  terms  of  national  and  state  politics,  Winthrop 
has  been  Federalist,  Whig,  and  Republican.  The  labels 
have  changed  with  the  times,  but  the  commitment  to 
conservatism  has  been  solid  and  unswerving.  Prepon¬ 
derance  of  registered  Republicans  over  registered 
Democrats  has  varied  from  5:1  to  3:1.  Winthrop  has 
never  elected  a  Democrat  to  a  state  or  federal  office, 
and  rarely  have  the  Republican  ranks  been  broken  in 
the  election  of  town  officers,  especially  selectmen, 
treasurers  and  assessors. 

There  appears  little  prospect  of  challenge  to  Repub¬ 
lican  dominance.  Of  late  years  the  Democrats  have  be¬ 
come  a  little  stronger  reflecting  their  party’s  success  in 
electing  a  governor  and  a  senator,  but  the  Republicans 
have  also  shown  renewed  vitality,  especially  in  gaining 
the  support  of  the  young.  The  organization  of  Teen 
Age  Republicans  in  1968  has  been  exceptionally  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  vigorous  work  of  this  group  bids  fair 
to  continue.  The  dynamic  leader  of  the  teenagers  was 
Brian  Cushing  who  went  on  to  become  State  Chairman 
and  Outstanding  TAR  Boy  of  the  State. 

In  town  politics,  party  labels  do  not  mean  very 
much  except,  perhaps,  to  tag  idealogical  dispositions 
toward  liberalism  or  conservatism.  The  battles  are 
always  over  specific  issues,  and  there  factionalism  re¬ 
places  party  discipline.  In  the  old  days,  the  principal 
division  appears  to  have  been  the  farmers  against  the 
Village,  a  distinction  which  no  longer  exists. 

One  element  of  factionalism  involved  the  efforts  of 
Winthrop’s  minority  group  of  French  descent  to  gain  a 
voice  in  Winthrop’s  political  life.  They  suffered  under 
a  double  handicap:  Democrats  in  a  Republican  town, 
they  were  late  comers  among  a  people  inclined  to  view 
any  outsiders  with  suspicion.  The  breakthrough  finally 
came  in  the  1930’s  with  the  election  of  Paul  Audette  to 
the  office  of  Road  Commissioner.  The  effect  of  this 
event  was  evident  to  anyone  strolling  down  Main  St. 
after  the  election:  the  whole  town  glowed  with  a  happy 
warmth.  The  winners  were  naturally  elated,  but  the 
losers,  too,  were  highly  pleased  by  this  triumph  won  by 
friends  of  many  years  standing. 

We  know  very  little  about  Winthrop’s  early  political 
leaders:  Ichabod  Howe,  Timothy  Foster,  Jonathan 
Whiting,  Gideon  Lambert,  Nathaniel  Fairbanks,  Joseph 
Metcalf,  and  others.  We  know  that  they  were  good 
men,  but  we  lack  the  detail  which  would  let  us  breathe 
some  life  into  them  with  words. 

Oddly  enough,  Winthrop’s  outstanding  political 
figure  of  the  twentieth  century  was  never  elected  to  any 
public  office  but  one,  moderator  of  town  meeting,  but 
he  won  that  election  forty-nine  times.  Only  once  did 
Herbert  E.  Foster  run  for  another  office,  that  of  Judge 
of  Probate,  and  he  lost.  Judge  Foster  was  not  what  we 
think  of  as  a  political  person;  he  lacked  charisma,  social 
charm,  the  warm  qualities  which  inspire  love,  devotion 
to  a  leader.  But  if  Winthrop’s  people  did  not  love 
Judge  Foster,  their  respect  and  trust  led  them  to  choose 


him  habitually  for  almost  half  a  century  to  preside  over 
their  meetings. 


HERBERT  E.  FOSTER 

Judge  Foster  was  a  familiar  figure  on  Main  St., 
trudging  to  and  from  his  office,  his  head  tilted  slightly 
to  the  right,  his  back  straight  and  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  but 
angled  forward,  with  a  gait  peculiarly  his  own  until  his 
grandson  duplicated  it.  His  basic  quality,  the  character 
which  led  Winthrop  to  trust  him,  was  his  embodiment 
of  the  Protestant  Ethic.  In  a  sense,  he  was  Old  Win¬ 
throp  personified,  a  descendant  of  Timothy  Foster, 
sober,  industrious,  conservative  to  the  core,  he  had 
little  room  for  levity  in  this  serious  business  of  living. 
He  did  not  drink,  smoke,  dance,  swear,  play  cards  or 
cast  a  roving  eye  at  the  girls.  He  had  no  hobbies;  his 
only  interests  apart  from  business  were  his  lodges  and 
his  family.  He  was  not  a  grim  person;  he  knew  how 
life  should  be  lived,  and,  in  his  own  way,  he  enjoyed 
living  it.  As  a  father  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but 
friendly  and  loving.  His  family,  who  knew  Judge  Foster 
better  than  anyone  else,  loved  him  dearly. 

Herbert  E.  Foster  was  born  in  Winthrop  in  1872, 
and  lived  in  Winthrop  all  of  his  long  life.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  After  attending  Winthrop  schools, 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Kents  Hill,  and  Colby 
College,  he  studied  law  in  the  local  office  of  Leroy  T. 
Carleton. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897,  Foster  became  a 
partner  of  his  teacher.  It  was  a  relationship  which  could 
not  last  long.  Carleton  was  the  direct  opposite  of  Her- 
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bert  Foster,  liberal  as  opposed  to  Foster’s  conservatism, 
he  was  strong  where  Foster  was  weak,  weak  where 
Foster  was  strong.  Carleton  was  a  successful  politician, 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  County  Attorney  for 
four  terms,  Chairman  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sion  for  fourteen  years. 

The  dissolution  of  this  odd  partnership  was  not  a 
clean  break;  it  opened  a  virulent  feud  which  contributed 
to  the  entertainment  and  excitement  of  life  in  Winthrop 
for  many  years.  No  official  program  was  complete  with¬ 
out  the  participation  of  both  men;  on  Sunday  mornings 
they  met  again  as  they  sat  in  their  front  pews  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  Methodist  Church  where  Judge  Foster’s 
crisp  five-dollar  bill  made  a  brave  showing  among  the 
pennies  and  buttons  of  a  meager  collection  plate. 

The  unfortunate  severance  of  Judge  Foster’s  close 
relationship  with  Winthrop’s  Methodist  Church  may 
serve  to  illustrate  both  the  judge’s  conservatism,  and 
his  disposition.  His  temper  was  not  quick  to  flash,  but 
it  could  go  into  a  slow  bum  which  might  endure  a  few 
score  years. 

When  members  of  the  church  wished  to  buy  a  new 
organ,  Judge  Foster,  as  their  treasurer,  told  them  they 
could  not  afford  it.  Some  members,  not  satisfied,  pur¬ 
sued  the  project  further.  When  the  Judge  learned  that 
church  officials  had  approached  the  bank  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  financing  the  purchase,  he  surrendered 
the  books,  paid  his  pledges  in  full,  and  transferred  his 
membership  to  Augusta.  He  could  not  be  a  party  to 
what  he  regarded  as  financial  irresponsibility,  nor  could 
he  condone  this  assault  upon  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

Judge  Foster’s  forte  as  a  lawyer  was  his  sharp  at¬ 
tention  to  detail.  This  trait  brought  him  early  to  the 
attention  of  the  Lewiston,  Greene,  and  Monmouth 


Telephone  Co.  Asked  by  a  client  about  investing  in 
this  enterprise,  Foster  advised  against  it  observing  that 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  charter.  As  word  got  back  to 
the  company,  Foster  met  with  its  board,  and  told  these 
gentlemen  their  corporation  was  defunct  as  the  fee  for 
the  charter  renewal  had  not  been  paid.  Impressed,  this 
company  hired  Foster  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  then 
continue  as  legal  adviser,  eventually  general  manager 
and  treasurer  for  thirty-three  years. 

This  talent  for  precise  detail  brought  Foster  anothei 
post  as  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  in  Augusta. 
There  Foster  would  receive  legislators,  and  put  their 
ideas  into  proper  bills  and  resolves.  He  also  worked  on 
revision  of  the  Maine  statutes. 

Akin  to  Foster’s  devotion  to  minute  accuracy  was 
his  dedication  to  established  procedures  which  attained 
for  him  the  mystic,  spiritual  qualities  of  sacred  ritual. 
This  trait  made  him  an  admirable  presiding  officer  for 
town  meetings.  He  also  chaired  the  Winthrop  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  for  many  years,  and  countless  lodge  meet¬ 
ings.  Masonic  ritual  was  another  aspect  of  this  same 
quality  in  Foster  who  early  worked  his  way  through 
the  thirty-second  degree. 

This  procedural  competence  made  Foster  a  good 
judge  in  Winthop’s  Municipal  Court,  the  post  which 
gave  him  his  title,  one  he  held  for  thirty-two  years. 
Judge  Foster  was  firm,  kindly  and  effective  on  the 
bench. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-nine  Judge  Foster  reached  the 
end  of  a  long  life  of  service  to  Winthrop.  He  received 
the  rich  ritual  of  a  full  Masonic  funeral,  a  proceeding 
precisely  to  his  taste. 

He  deserves  well  of  his  home  town. 
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Social  Organization  in  Winthrop 


At  present  there  are  over  sixty  voluntary  societies 
in  Winthrop  of  which  we  have  some  record.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  more  which  have  escaped  the  general 
census.  Total  membership  numbers  5,551.  We  may 
well  say  of  Winthrop,  as  of  so  many  communities,  that 
hardly  may  two  of  its  people  meet  without  someone 
calling  the  meeting  to  order. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  organization  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  array  of  activities.  The  most  common  is 
the  familiar  corporate  structure  derived  from  the  early 
English  trading  companies,  guilds  and  towns.  Mem¬ 
bers  elect  a  board  of  directors,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
oversee  the  business  of  the  group,  and  officers  to  exe¬ 
cute  necessary  functions.  The  other,  less  common,  type 
is  the  fraternal  order  originated  by  the  Benedictines  in 
500  A.D.,  and  generally  used  by  groups  of  monks  and 
nuns.  The  “order”  is  a  “rule”,  a  way  of  life  to  which 
all  members  subscribe.  The  commitment  is  much 
deeper  and  more  general  than  is  the  case  in  the  corpor¬ 
ate  form  where  only  a  special  interest  is  usually  in¬ 
volved.  The  orders  elect  officers  to  enforce  the  “rule”. 


In  accord  with  this  deep  commitment,  and  the  monastic 
tradition,  ritual  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  life  of  an 
order. 

Learning  the  Art  of  Social  Organization 
Winthrop  very  early  embraced  voluntaryism  as  a 
way  of  life.  The  oldest  of  existing  societies,  the 
churches,  were  the  first  to  use  this  method  when  Win¬ 
throp  rejected  the  idea  of  a  state  church,  and  became 
multi-denominational.  The  impulse  to  organize  church 
laity  for  religious  purposes  came  from  England  as  did 
all  of  the  early  American  movements  of  that  nature 
except  the  Temperance  Reformation  which  was  our  sole 
contribution.  The  techniques  of  social  organization,  as 
well  as  those  used  even  to-day  in  fund  drives,  were  all 
taught  us  by  the  English.  Following  the  British  lead, 
and  sometimes  subsidized  by  British  money,  our  church 
laity  organized  Bible  Societies,  Tract  Societies,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  and  a  whole  gamut  of  kindred 
projects.  The  clergy  joined,  their  role  not  so  much  to 
lead  as  to  supervise. 
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This  general  movement  was  Winthrop’s  early  train¬ 
ing  in  voluntaryism.  One  of  the  earliest  lay  societies, 
The  Winthrop  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Good 
Morals,  organized  on  March  27,  1815,  was  patterned 
after  numerous  British  associations  of  the  same  name. 
New  England  moral  societies  commonly  focused  on 
founding  Sunday  Schools,  and  it  may  be  that  such 
schools  in  Winthrop  got  their  start  there,  though  the 
main  recorded  activity  of  the  Moral  Society  was  the 
printing  of  a  flier  urging  youngsters  to  go  to  church. 

The  following  year  saw  the  start  of  the  temperance 
movement  which  sprouted  a  host  of  Winthrop  societies. 
In  addition  to  the  main  group  there  were  female  and 
juvenile  societies,  the  Washingtonian  Society,  Sons  of 
Temperance,  the  Watchman's  Club,  the  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Society  and  the  Union  Temperance  Society.  In 
very  short  order,  Winthrop  was  becoming  a  community 
of  joiners. 

Anti-slavery  picked  up  the  temperance  crowd  to 
produce  a  similar  crop  of  senior,  female,  and  juvenile 
organizations. 

Mrs.  David  Thurston  was  nearly  as  busy  as  her 
husband  with  her  Society  for  Mutual  Improvement, 
which  fostered  a  Maternal  Association.  These  groups, 
formed  all  over  New  England  in  the  1830’s,  focused  on 
the  early  conversion  of  children.  English  authors  had 
found  a  rich  theme,  dripping  with  sentimentality,  in  the 
happy  deaths  of  converted  children  dving  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis.  The  American  Sunday-School  Union  popularized 
the  story  as  the  happy-pious-death  of  Sunday  School 
children.  Mothers  were  eager  to  prepare  their  offspring 
for  this  interesting  experience.  We  still  have  the  say¬ 
ing.  “the  good  die  young.” 

This  newly  discovered  technique  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion  soon  found  outlets  other  than  Winthrop’s  religious 
and  moral  interest.  The  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society 
organized  in  1818.  A  Literary  Society  of  uncertain 
date  established  a  Social  Library  of  some  use  to  our 
people,  and  the  Anderson  Institution,  of  1827, 
nourished  the  sciences  of  mechanics  and  agriculture. 
A  debafing  club  formed  the  Franklin  Society  in  1832. 
Lyceums  sprouted  from  time  to  time  to  cultivate  Win¬ 
throp  folk  with  lectures,  but  they  seem  to  have  faded 
as  fast  as  they  arose. 

THE  FRATERNAL  ORDERS 

One  of  Winthrop’s  existing  social  organizations  can 
trace  its  history  back  to  those  early  days. 

Temple  Lodge 

Temple  Lodge  No.  25,  Order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  was  founded  January  8,  1817.  Except  for 
some  years  during  the  Anti-Masonic  movement,  it  has 
functioned  steadily  since  that  date.  Temple  is  known 
as  a  “Blue  Lodge”  which  confers  degrees  of  Entered 
Apprentice,  Fellowcraft,  and  Master  Mason.  Higher 
degrees  are  granted  in  Augusta. 

The  month  of  June,  1825,  marks  highlights  in  the 
history  of  Temple  Lodge.  In  that  month  Temple  twice 
ranked  its  forty-four  members  in  order,  and  marched 
them  to  conduct  ceremonies  laying  cornerstones  for 
new  churches,  for  the  Congregationalists  on  the  seventh 
and  for  the  Methodists  on  the  twenty-fourth.  Brother 


Amos  Barrett  donated  the  plate  placed  beneath  the 
Congregationalist  cornerstone. 

Temple  Lodge  celebrated  its  fiftieth  year  with  a 
public  installation  in  Town  Hall,  followed  by  a  dinner 
prepared  in  Brother  Shorey’s  hotel.  The  celebration 
of  the  150th  anniversary  in  1967  was  held  in  the  Win¬ 
throp  High  School  Auditorium.  The  festivities  included 
burning  the  mortgage,  reading  H.  Clair  Miller’s  history 
of  the  lodge,  entertainment  and  dancing. 

Temple  Lodge  has  played  its  role  in  the  lives  of 
many  Winthrop  men  of  outstanding  ability;  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  has  been  significant. 
The  lodge  supports  a  blood-bank  and  eye-bank  for  its 
members,  their  families,  and  the  needy.  Volunteers 
take  wheelchair  patients  at  Togus  to  church  on  Sunday. 
The  lodge  also  grants  loans  at  low  interest  to  college 
students,  contributes  to  Shriner’s  Hospital  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  the  center  for  care  of  burned 
children,  in  Boston. 

The  home  of  Temple  Lodge  is  the  building  next  to 
the  C.  M.  Bailey  Library  on  Bowdoin  Street,  once  the 
Friends  Church,  then  the  High  School,  purchased  from 
the  town  in  1932,  and  dedicated  as  the  Masonic 
Temple.  It  also  houses  Winthrop  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
No.  37  and  The  Abenaki  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  No.  16. 

Temple  Lodge  presently  lists  168  members.  The 
presiding  officer  is  Brother  Ralph  Burnham,  Worship¬ 
ful  Master. 

Royal  Arch 

The  Winthrop  Royal  Arch  Chapter  No.  37  is  an 
association  of  advanced  Masons  which  confers  the  first 
four  degrees  of  the  York  rite  leading  to  the  Com¬ 
mandary  in  Augusta.  It  serves  the  area  of  Readfield, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wayne,  Monmouth,  and  Winthrop. 

Organized  in  1875,  Royal  Arch  has  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  securing  housing  for  Masonic  activities,  first 
a  hall  leased  from  Loring  Foss  in  1876,  then  Packard 
Hall  in  1891,  and  the  high  school  building  in  1930. 

Members  of  Winthrop  Royal  Arch  now  number 
sixty.  The  presiding  officer  is  Companion  Newell  H. 
Farrington,  King. 

Eastern  Star 

The  Abenaki  Chapter  No.  116,  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  was  founded  on  October  30,  1904  by 
thirty-five  master  Masons  and  twenty-two  eligible  ladies 
as  an  auxiliary  to  Temple  Lodge. 

It  presently  lists  125  members.  The  presiding 
officers  are  Ruth  L.  Pennell,  Worthy  Matron,  and 
Norman  V.  Hawkins,  Worthy  Patron. 

Odd  Fellows 

Crystal  Lodge  No.  94,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  was  founded  in  1882.  The  order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  originated  in  Great  Britain  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  a  union  of  British  social  clubs  for  social  enter¬ 
tainment  and  mutual  help.  Crystal  Lodge  met  first  in 
the  Masonic  Hall,  but  bought  the  building  now  used  by 
Wilson’s  store  in  1924. 

Winthrop’s  lodge  assists  its  Grand  Lodge  in  some 
major  undertakings.  The  order  maintains  sixty-four 
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homes  for  orphans  and  the  aged,  holds  a  youth  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  United  Nations,  and  conducts  annual 
memorial  services  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
where  it  has  placed  its  Grand  Decoration  for  Chivalry 
in  the  case  provided  for  medals. 

Crystal  Lodge  helps  to  maintain  a  nurses  training 
program,  an  eye  bank  at  the  John  Hopkins  Hospital, 
and  an  educational  foundation  to  finance  college  stu¬ 
dents.  - 

A  portion  of  the  funds  for  these  purposes  comes 
from  suppers  served  to  the  public. 

Presently  Crystal  Lodge  lists  forty-three  members. 

The  presiding  officer  is  Oral  Tibbetts,  Noble  Grand. 

Rebekah  Lodge 

The  Arthur  Lovejoy  Rebekah  Lodge  No.  105  was 
founded  in  1901  as  a  sister  or  auxiliary  helpmate  to 
Crystal  Lodge.  It  contributes  to  all  of  the  major 
projects  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  its  own  local 
charities.  At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Rebekah 
helps  needy  families  with  dinners  as  well  as  toys,  cloth¬ 
ing,  games  and  books  for  children.  Rebekah  Lodge  also 
donates  time  and  money  to  the  various  fund  drives: 
Crippled  Children,  Polio,  Cancer,  Community  Chest 
and  others. 

To  raise  money,  Rebekah  Lodge  has  food  sales, 
rummage  sales,  cake  walks,  suppfers,  silent  auctions, 
and  any  other  functions  its  committee  can  devise. 

Rebekah  lists  seventy-five  members. 

The  presiding  officer  is  Delora  Farrington,  Noble 
Grand. 

Benson  Three  Links  Club 

Formed  in  1935,  this  organization  comprises  the 
Past  Noble  Grands  of  Rebekah  Lodge.  It  was  named 
after  the  first  to  hold  that  office,  Sarah  Benson.  The 
club’s  objective  is  to  nourish  interest  in  Rebekah  Lodge, 
and  assist  its  projects.  It  raises  money  by  games  and 
solicitation. 

Present  membership  numbers  twenty. 

The  secretary  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Skomro. 

The  Grange 

This  national  organization  originated  in  the  Middle- 
West  in  1867  as  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  secret 
order  to  promote  social  life  in  rural  communities.  In 
the  1870’s  it  turned  into  the  Granger  Movement  to 
implement  the  “Farmers  Declaration  of  Independence,” 
a  political  drive  to  free  farmers  from  the  tyranny  of 
high  railroad  rates  and  low  prices  for  farm  products 
established  by  monopolies. 

The  Winthrop  Grange  organized  in  1876  as  part  of 
that  national  drive  of  farmers  to  obtain  justice.  Win¬ 
throp  is  no  longer  an  agrarian  community,  but  it  still 
has  a  strong  rural  tradition,  and  its  Grange  has  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  changing  times. 

For  many  years,  Winthrop  Grange  conducted  a 
Boy’s  and  Girl’s  Fair  with  prizes  for  home  and  farm 
products  presented  by  the  Grange  and  by  Winthrop 
merchants.  A  feature  of  each  fair  was  a  drama  staged 
by  members,  but  this  performance  faded  in  favor  of 
minstrel  and  variety  shows. 


Winthrop  Grange  sponsored  the  Cub  Scouts  and 
the  Winthrop  Recreation  Program.  It  donated  funds  to 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Youth  Athletic 
League.  To  earn  money  the  Grange  offers  Blue  and 
Gold  Banquets,  suppers,  fairs,  minstrels,  and  plays. 

Winthrop  Grange  first  met  back  in  1876  at  the 
Town  Hall.  It  then  leased  Davis  Hall  on  Union  Street, 
moved  to  Hammond  District  School  House  in  1886, 
and  built  its  present  Grange  Hall  in  1895. 

Membership  numbers  141. 

The  presiding  officer  is  Herbert  Johnson,  Master. 

CHURCH  SOCIETIES 
The  Congregational  Church 

The  Ladies  Social  Circle  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Winthrop,  Maine,  organized  prior  to  1927 
to  promote  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  among  the 
women  of  the  church  and  the  community.  It  works  to 
advance  social-education  missionary  efforts,  and  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  projects  of  church  building,  repairs  and  re¬ 
modeling. 

This  group  also  donates  to  the  numerous  charity 
drives,  to  Christmas  festivities  at  the  Augusta  State 
Hospital,  and  for  the  month  of  June,  it  makes  birthday 
cakes  for  Togus  veterans. 

Membership  is  50. 

Presiding  Officer,  Helen  Miner,  President. 

The  Women’s  Fellowship  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Winthrop,  Maine,  founded  in  1962,  is  a 
member  of  the  Women’s  Fellowship  of  the  Maine  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  delegates 
from  this  group  are  members  of  the  Church  Women 
United,  Kennebec  Valley. 

Women’s  Fellowship  endeavors  to  deepen  the  faith 
of  its  members  and  improve  their  understanding  of  the 
task  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  problems  confronting 
it.  The  fellowship  conducts  a  program  of  reading, 
study,  and  worship. 

Other  activities  include  sponsoring  Girl  Scout 
Cadette  Troop  No.  520,  and  partial  payment  of 
scholarship  for  a  child  attending  Wonder  Awhile  Nur¬ 
sery  School.  It  also  knits  bandages  for  leper  colonies, 
and  donates  various  supplies  to  the  Church  World 
Service.  It  contributes  to  Homeland  Agencies,  institu¬ 
tions  and  missions. 

Membership,  eighteen. 

Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Lee  Gilman,  President. 

East  Winthrop  Baptist  Church 

The  Loyal  Daughters  Club  of  the  East  Winthrop 
Baptist  Church  was  founded  in  1938  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  Church.  In  1968  it  merged  with  another  auxiliary, 
the  East  Winthrop  Churches’  American  Baptist 
Woman’s  Society. 

The  purposes  of  the  Loyal  Daughters  include  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  the  Church,  help  for  missionary  programs, 
assistance  to  the  needy  of  the  whole  community  as  well 
as  the  nourishment  of  its  social  life. 

The  Daughters  are  quick  to  assist  any  East  Win¬ 
throp  family  troubled  by  sickness  or  want.  They  bring 
hot  meals,  attend  the  children,  and  do  the  washing  if 
necessary. 
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The  Daughters  Club  earns  money  chiefly  by  giving 
suppers.  Its  annual  budget  is  about  $1000. 

Membership,  fifty-six. 

Presiding  officer,  Rita  Baker,  President. 

The  Cobbossee  Couples  Club  was  organized  in  the 
late  1950’s  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Aspinwell,  pastor  of  the 
East  Winthrop  Baptist  Church  at  that  time.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  promote  family  fellowship  among  the 
couples  of  the  community.  This  society  is  associated 
with  the  Church,  but  requires  no  religious  test.  Attend¬ 
ance  of  a  couple  is  sufficient  for  membership. 

The  present  objectives  of  the  club  are  to  finance  a 
week  at  the  China  Lake  Christian  Center  Camp  for  the 
youth  of  the  community,  and  to  assist  with  repairs  and 
renovation  of  the  church  buildings. 

Membership,  thirty-six. 

Presiding  officials,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Savage. 

Saint  Francis  Xavier  Church 

The  Ladies  of  Saint  Ann  Society  was  founded  in 
1946  to  develop  the  spiritual  and  social  life  of  the 
parish.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Women’s  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

In  its  service  to  the  community  this  society  con¬ 
tributes  to  American  Field  Service,  sends  cards  to  the 
sick,  helps  handicapped  children,  visits  nursing  homes, 
and  sponsors  a  special  education  winner  for  the  Olym¬ 
pics  at  Winthrop  High  School. 

To  raise  money,  the  Ladies  of  Saint  Ann  conduct 
food  sales,  fairs,  suppers,  and  card  parties. 

Membership,  thirty-eight. 

Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  James  Shippee. 

The  Saint  Francis  Xavier  Catholic  Church  Men’s 
Club  was  organized  in  1964  to  promote  religious  ideals, 
assist  the  pastor  in  dealing  with  church  functions,  and 
to  raise  funds  for  church  projects. 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  Men’s  Club  are 
the  annual  Sunday  School  Picnic,  sponsoring  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  raising  funds  for 
the  new  Parish  Hall  and  Rectory.  The  Men’s  Club  has 
also  donated  money  toward  the  Town  Playground  next 
to  the  High  School. 

Winthrop  Center  Friends  Church 

The  Thimble  Club  of  the  Winthrop  Center  Friends 
Church  was  founded  in  1 940  to  lend  the  support  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  the  various  charities  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  sews  for  the  needy,  sends  flowers  to  the  sick 
and  donates  generally  to  charity  drives. 

To  raise  funds  the  Thimble  Club  conducts  food 
sales,  suppers,  fairs,  and  it  also  solicits  donations. 

Membership,  twenty. 

Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Elton  Webber,  President. 

The  United  Methodist  Church 

The  Martha  Class  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
was  originated  by  a  group  of  high  school  girls  taught  by 
the  late  Mrs.  E.  P.  Libby,  and  reorganized  as  a  working 
society  in  1921.  In  1940,  the  Martha  Class  merged 
with  the  Women’s  Society  of  Christian  Service,  and  be¬ 
came  the  Martha  Circle. 


Activities  of  the  Martha  Circle  include  financial 
responsibility  for  the  music  program  of  the  church  as 
well  as  contributions  to  the  church  budget. 

Membership,  forty-five. 

Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Donna  Irvine,  President 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 
Literary  Club 

The  Winthrop  Literary  Club,  founded  in  1892, 
picked  up  the  tradition  of  the  early  lyceums,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  along  in  a  less  ambitious  but  more  durable 
fashion.  Fourteen  women  and  three  men  met  to  present 
papers  on  various  cultural  subjects.  The  following  year 
the  male  members  resigned  to  permit  the  club  to  be  a 
charter  member  of  the  Maine  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

The  purpose  of  the  literary  club  has  not  changed. 
In  recent  years  its  work  has  focused  on  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  peoples  in  the  Far  and  Middle  East.  It 
also  has  delved  into  civilizations  now  extinct. 

The  Literary  Club  has  been  a  valuable  adventure 
in  adult  education. 

Membership,  thirty-one. 

Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Bagley,  President. 
Thursday  Club 

The  East  Winthrop  Thursday  Club,  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Maine  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  was 
founded  in  1905. 

The  objectives  of  the  Thursday  Club  are  less  aca¬ 
demic  than  those  of  the  Literary  Club.  It  seeks  to  pro¬ 
mote  scholarships  for  college  students,  study  of  social 
problems,  religion,  libraries,  clinics,  parks,  industrial 
development,  conservation,  and  world  peace.  Its  nu¬ 
merous  activities  have  been  along  these  lines,  and  the 
Thursday  Club  has  introduced  speakers  on  topics  of 
interest. 

Membership,  twenty. 

Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Richard  Brann,  President. 

PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES 
D.A.R. 

The  Patience  Stanley  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  National  Number  1111,  was 
founded  in  1911  taking  its  name  from  the  wife  of 
Captain  Stanley,  an  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  Minute 
Man  who  later  settled  in  Winthrop. 

Membership  in  this  organization  is  limited  to  women 
who  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  American  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  objectives  of  the  society 
are  to  promote  patriotism,  honesty,  and  obedience  to 
law. 

To  implement  these  objectives,  the  D.A.R.  has 
presented  medals  to  outstanding  Winthrop  students  in 
American  history,  supported  the  Boy  Scouts,  founded 
scholarships,  and  conducted  memorial  services  for  our 
war  dead. 

Present  membership,  twenty-four. 
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American  Legion 

The  Alfred  Maxwell,  Jr.  Post  No.  40,  American 
Legion,  was  founded  September  26,  1919,  as  an 
organization  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Its  objectives 
are  to  continue  the  comradeship  of  men  who  have 
fought  for  their  country,  nourish  patriotism,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  veterans. 

The  post  is  named  in  memory  of  Alfred  Maxwell, 
Jr.,  a  Marine  who  died  in  action  on  Guadalcanal,  the 
first  Winthrop  man  to  be  killed  in  World  War  II. 

The  original  thirty-four  members  took  up  quarters 
with  the  Albert  H.  Frost  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  the  Hannaford  Block,  then  moved  to  a 
room  in  Town  Hall.  Post  No.  40  finished  its  own  build¬ 
ing,  the  “Dug  Out”,  in  August  1926. 

A  notable  event  in  the  Legion’s  history  was  its 
pilgrimage  to  France  in  1928,  which  opened  with  im¬ 
pressive  ceremonies  in  Winthrop.  The  Legion  bore 
with  it  to  France  a  casket  of  soil  taken  from  soldier 
graves  in  Glenside  Cemetery.  At  Belleau  Wood,  they 
scattered  this  Winthrop  earth  over  the  graves  of  com¬ 
rades  buried  there,  and  then  refilled  the  casket  with 
French  soil  for  the  return  to  America.  Back  in  Win¬ 
throp,  more  ceremonies  saw  the  earth  of  Belleau  Wood 
mingled  with  ours  as  a  symbol  of  continued  comrade¬ 
ship. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  suffered  extinc¬ 
tion  as  we  had  no  wars  for  over  fifty  years  to  replenish 
its  thinning  ranks  with  young  veterans  except  the 
Spanish  War,  described  by  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  “not 
much  of  a  war,  but  the  best  we  could  do  at  the  time.” 
The  Legion  suffers  under  no  such  handicap  as  we  have 
had  an  almost  constant  succession  of  foreign  wars  for 
thirty  years. 

Membership,  357. 

Presiding  officer,  Harold  Morrison,  Commander. 

Legion  Auxiliary 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Unit  of  the  Alfred 
Maxwell,  Jr.,  Post  No.  40  was  founded  in  1929  with 
thirty-five  charter  members  under  the  presidency  of 
Bertha  Pease. 

The  objectives  of  this  very  active  group  are  the 
same  as  those  of  its  male  fellow,  to  promote  patriotism 


and  the  welfare  of  the  veterans.  To  this  end  the  Legion 
Auxiliary  has  sponsored  the  Girls  State  program, 
assisted  veterans  at  Togus,  helped  the  families  of  these 
disabled  men,  sold  the  articles  which  they  made,  and 
found  jobs  for  them  upon  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
The  Auxiliary  also  stages  poppy  sales,  the  community 
Christmas  tree,  and  it  contributes  to  all  activities  to 
benefit  Winthrop’s  underprivileged. 

To  raise  money  for  its  activities  the  Auxiliary  serves 
dinners  for  numerous  Winthrop  organizations. 

Membership,  126. 

Presiding  Officer,  Marylin  R.  Foster,  President. 

P.P.P. 

The  Past  Presidents  Parley  is  composed  of  those 
who  have  served  in  this  office  for  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary. 

The  P.P.P.  sponsors  a  Brownie  troop,  and  sends 
one  of  these  girls  to  camp  for  a  week  each  summer. 
For  many  years  it  sponsored  a  Girl  Scout  troop.  On 
Christmas  it  remembers  hospitalized  veterans  of  the 
Winthrop  area  with  cards  and  gifts. 

Membership,  ten. 

Presiding  officer,  Marylin  R.  Foster,  President. 

V.F.W. 

The  Webber  Memorial  Post  No.  9526,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  was  founded  in  July,  1947,  and  named 
for  Elton  Webber,  a  Winthrop  man  who  served  in  both 
World  Wars,  and  died  in  the  crash  of  a  B-24  bomber 
in  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  unit,  the 
American  Legion  was  identified  with  the  old  soldiers 
of  World  War  I,  and  returning  veterans  of  World  War 
II  wanted  a  society  of  their  generation  and  their  own 
war.  The  objectives  of  the  V.F.W.  are  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  patriotism  and  the  welfare  of  veterans. 

Membership,  nineteen. 

V.F.W.  Auxiliary 

The  Webber  Memorial  Post  9526  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary  was  founded  in  August,  1948, 
under  the  presidency  of  Thelma  Webber.  Its  purposes 
are  to  aid  veterans  in  hospitals,  and  to  help  the 
families  and  orphans  of  veterans. 

The  V.F.W.  Auxiliary  donates  to  the  cancer  fund, 
to  the  needy  and  shut-ins,  to  youth  groups,  handicapped 
children,  the  library,  and  the  annual  regatta. 

Membership,  thirty. 

Presiding  officer,  Opal  Maxim. 

CONCERN  FOR  THE  YOUNG 
Girl  Scouts 

The  East  Winthrop  Owl  Troop,  founded  in  1916 
by  Captain  Caroline  H.  Bisbee,  was  the  first  recorded 
society  to  organize  the  out-of-school  hours  of  Winthrop 
youth.  The  Girl  Scout  movement  had  started  only  four 
years  earlier  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

We  have  scant  records  of  the  East  Winthrop  Girl 
Scouts  between  1916  and  1929  when  their  captain,  the 
late  Reverend  Mildred  Huffman  and  her  lieutenant, 
Dorothy  Irish,  built  the  Bluebird  Troop  No.  1  to  real 
strength  and  activity. 
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These  girls  have  studied  the  ways  of  nature,  skills 
of  the  home,  and  the  history  of  the  community.  They 
have  also  performed  many  service  projects. 

An  additional  troop  formed  in  the  Congregational 
Church  in  1943. 

Combined  membership:  fifty-four. 

Boy  Scouts 

During  the  years,  1924-1931,  there  was  a  Boy  Scout 
Troop  104  in  Winthrop,  and  in  1935-1936,  there  was 
a  troop  of  that  number  sponsored  by  the  East  Win¬ 
throp  Baptist  Church.  There  has  been  a  troop  in  Win¬ 
throp  constantly  since  1935,  but  we  lack  precise 
records.  Early  Scoutmasters  were  Joseph  Jordan,  Nor¬ 
man  Knowles,  and  Forrest  Fowle.  Reginald  P.  Richards 
has  been  active  in  the  movement  for  thirty  years. 

The  present  Troop  604  was  registered  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1951.  The 
Scouts  have  participated  in  clean-up  campaigns,  safety 
programs,  anti-litter  campaigns.  They  have  built  pic¬ 
nic  tables,  worked  on  a  nature  area,  and  studied  safe 
practices  in  bicycling. 

Members:  forty-two;  adult  leaders,  eleven. 

Scoutmaster,  Carl  Newhall,  Jr. 

Senior  Mother’s  Club 

The  next  organization  concerned  with  the  young 
came  in  1923  with  the  founding  of  the  Senior  Mother’s 
Club  to  nourish  the  welfare  of  children  and  young 
people  as  well  as  the  social  and  material  life  of  the 
community. 

Members  of  this  group  have  assisted  at  school 
clinics,  have  received  Red  Cross  training,  visited  hos¬ 
pitals  and  nursing  homes,  prepared  layettes,  and  sent 
children  to  day  camps.  They  have  also  contributed  to 
the  various  charity  drives,  and  to  town  beautification. 

Membership:  twenty-one. 

Presiding  Officer,  Mrs.  Jacob  Ham. 

Junior  Mother’s  Club 

In  1950,  the  Senior  Mother’s  Club  sponsored  a 
Junior  Mother’s  Club  to  span  the  generation-gap.  The 
principal  project  of  the  Junior  Mother’s  Club  is  the 
annual  Charity  Ball  which  grows  larger  and  better  each 
year.  The  proceeds  of  this  popular  event  go  to  what¬ 
ever  child  need  seems  most  demanding  at  the  moment, 
to  school  libraries,  to  a  special  class  for  handicapped 
children,  visual  aids,  children’s  books  at  the  C.  M. 
Bailey  Library,  a  vision  testing  machine,  and  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  clinics. 

Each  year  this  busy  club  conducts  the  March  of 
Dimes;  it  knits  mittens  for  needy  children,  co-operates 
with  the  Lion’s  Club  in  its  used  clothing  project.  Many 
of  its  projects  focus  on  Christmas  and  all  that  it  means 
to  Winthrop  children. 

Membership:  twenty-five. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Gates,  Secretary. 

WYAL 

The  Winthrop  Youth  Athletic  League  comprises 
three  baseball  leagues,  the  Farm  League  and  Youth 
League  for  boys,  and  the  Lassie  League  for  girls.  The 


four  teams  of  the  Farm  League  include  one  team  from 
Readfield. 

WYAL  started  play  on  Harry  Scott’s  field,  Stanley 
Road,  the  site  of  the  new  field  complex,  sometime  be¬ 
fore  1962. 

The  fee  for  each  player  is  $3.00  to  cover  insurance 
and  the  cost  of  the  official  cap.  Uniforms  remain  the 
property  of  WYAL  which  purchases  them  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  annual  Tag  Day,  and  donations. 

The  three  leagues,  of  which  the  Youth  League 
qualifies  as  Little  League,  play  a  season  which  starts 
the  last  week  in  May,  and  runs  through  the  first  week 
in  July. 

Age  limits  for  players  are  9-13. 

Membership,  160. 

Presiding  officer,  William  F.  White,  President. 

Teen  Club 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  a  group  of  parents  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  lack  of  recreation  opportunities  for  their 
children,  organized  the  Winthrop  Teen  Club.  Active 
leaders  were  Palmer  Hinds,  Elmo  Clough,  Roland  La- 
Vallee,  Robert  Nason,  and  Randolph  Bourisk. 

The  teenagers  have  managed  their  own  club  from 
the  start  when  they  elected  Charles  Hewitt  president. 
At  first  the  Teen  Club  made  its  home  in  the  American 
Legion  Hall,  but  the  sponsors,  seeking  better  quarters, 
secured  the  entire  second  floor  of  Town  Hall.  These 
rooms,  formerly  used  for  storage,  they  cleaned  and  re¬ 
painted,  installing  new  bathrooms  and  lighting.  Equip¬ 
ment  now  includes  pool  and  ping-pong  tables,  juke  box, 
pin-ball  machines,  a  bowling  machine,  and  a  snack  bar 
serving  soft  drinks,  hot  chocolate  and  chips. 

The  Teen  Club  has  given  a  number  of  dances  to 
pay  for  the  renovation  of  their  quarters,  and  to  assist 
the  Lions  Club  tennis  court  project.  The  young  people 
run  all  aspects  of  their  affairs,  providing  for  chaperons 
at  parties,  publicity,  clean-up,  and  discipline.  Desig¬ 
nated  advisors  give  guidance,  assistance,  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  when  necessary. 

Membership:  225. 

Presiding  officer,  Rodney  Nelson,  President. 

Creative  Arts  Committee 

The  Parent’s  Creative  Arts  Committee  of  Winthrop 
is  a  group  working  in  a  coordinated  program  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  creative  arts  in  thirty-three  schools  with  14,000 
pupils  in  the  area  embraced  by  Augusta,  Farmingdale, 
Winthrop,  Manchester,  Readfield,  Wayne,  Gardiner, 
South  Gardiner,  West  Gardiner,  Pittston,  Randolph, 
and  the  Stevens  School  for  Girls  in  Hallowell. 

The  work  of  the  committee  includes  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  performances,  exhibits,  and  programs  in  the 
creative  arts.  It  secures  for  teachers  available  aids, 
exhibits,  film,  speakers,  art  objects,  and  music.  It  is 
interested  in  research  to  secure  in-depth  teaching. 

The  cost  of  this  program  averages  $65.00  per  school 
annually.  The  committee  raises  the  needed  funds  by 
soliciting  P.T.A.’s,  private  citizens,  and  the  business 
community. 

Membership:  twenty. 

Winthrop  School  Advisors:  Mrs.  Robert  Hodgkins, 
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Mrs.  Fred  Douglas,  Mrs.  Daniel  Osterburg,  Mrs.  Leo 
Lambert. 

AFS  International  Scholarships 

Since  the  American  Field  Service  abandoned  volun¬ 
teer  ambulance  work,  it  has  devoted  its  entire  energies 
to  international  scholarships. 

The  Winthrop  Chapter  was  founded  in  1966  as  a 
result  of  a  donation  by  the  graduating  class  of  Winthrop 
High  School  that  year.  Subsequent  graduating  classes 
have  also  been  generous  in  their  support. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Winthrop  Chapter, 
the  Winthrop  High  School  has  hosted  students  from 
Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Sweden,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  guest  for  the  year  1970-1971  is  Mr.  Gorgers 
Elbeak  of  Denmark  who  is  living  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Oellers. 

The  Chapter  has  provided  a  workshop  for  other 
Maine  groups,  and  a  winter  weekend  for  AFS  students 
in  Maine  with  the  children  of  their  host  families. 

In  a  genuine  sense  the  whole  Winthrop  community 
shares  in  the  work  of  its  AFS  chapter. 

Presiding  Officer:  Mrs.  Philip  Kelley,  President. 

SERVICE  CLUBS 

The  Winthrop  Lions  Club 

The  Lions  Club,  oldest  of  Winthrop’s  service  clubs, 
was  organized  on  September  5,  1930  by  Gus  T.  Sturte- 
vant,  with  Albert  “Doc”  French  as  the  first  president. 
After  meeting  in  Town  Hall  for  about  eight  years,  this 
club  lost  its  charter  for  lack  of  interest. 

Through  the  efforts  of  International  Organizer, 
Dugal  “Duke”  Dewar,  the  club  came  to  life  again  on 
July  17,  1947,  and  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  more 
active  societies  in  the  life  of  the  town.  It  has  sponsored 
Lions  Clubs  in  Monmouth  and  Livermore  Falls- 
Chisholm. 

The  purpose  of  this  lively  organization  is  to  be  of 
service  to  Winthrop.  Its  favorite  project  is  the  eye  care 
of  children  with  the  provision  of  glasses.  The  Lions 
have  established  a  vocational  scholarship  of  $500, 
sponsored  a  boy’s  visit  to  Boy’s  State  each  year, 
donated  to  CARE,  and  contributed  to  the  Guide  Dog 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  annually. 

The  major  fund-raising  event  is  the  Annual  Regatta, 
the  oldest  continuous  outboard  motor  racing  regatta  in 
the  United  States.  Lake  Maranacook  will  see  its  twenty- 
fourth  such  regatta  on  August  29,  1971. 

The  Lions  have  built  a  “hot-dog”  booth  on  wheels 
which  can  roll  out  to  any  event.  Several  years  ago  the 
club  underwrote  and  headed  a  drive  to  build  the  recrea¬ 
tion  area  now  in  use.  It  features  two  tennis  courts,  a 
volleyball  court,  and  a  basketball  court.  In  the  winter, 
the  Lions  flood  the  area  for  skating. 

Average  attendance  at  meetings  is  a  remarkable 
78%,  all  the  Legion  Hall  will  hold. 

Membership:  eighty-one  plus  waiting  list. 

Charles  W.  “Chuck”  Thomas,  Secretary. 

Rotary 

The  Winthrop  Rotary  Club,  sponsored  by  the 
Augusta  Rotary  Club,  was  founded  in  the  American 
Legion  Hall  on  January  6,  1948. 


This  club  is  oriented  toward  the  business  world;  its 
membership  comprises  representatives  of  the  various 
enterprises  in  Winthrop,  commercial  and  professional. 
It  seeks  to  render  service  through  friendship  and  high 
ethical  standards. 

These  objectives  have  not  limited  Rotary’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  community.  Rotary  took  the  lead  in 
the  development  of  the  Maranacook  waterfront,  spon¬ 
sored  many  Winthrop  youths  at  the  State  Y.M.C.A. 
summer  camp,  annually  sent  a  High  School  student  to 
Dirigo  Boys  State,  and  yearly  rewarded  Winthrop  High 
School  graduates  with  scholarships. 

The  Rotary’s  single  fund-raising  activity  is  its  auc¬ 
tion  held  in  mid-summer. 

Membership:  thirty-six. 

Presiding  officer:  Richard  Godfrey,  President. 


FISH 

The  new  Winthrop  society,  FISH,  founded  in  1971, 
is  an  organization  of  emergency  personal  help  spon¬ 
sored  by  all  Winthrop  churches.  The  name  comes  from 
an  early  Christian  symbol  derived  from  an  aerostic 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  ichthys,  to 
signify  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour.  Another  con¬ 
notation  was  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

FISH  is  not  an  organ  of  Christian  propaganda  but 
of  humble,  personal  help  to  anyone  in  trouble.  Its 
members  serve  in  turn  one  day  each  month  when  they 
are  on  call  from  7:00  A.M.  to  7:00  A.M.  All  members 
stand  ready  to  assist  the  one  on  duty.  A  typical  emer¬ 
gency  would  be  accident  or  sickness  when  someone  is 
needed  to  care  for  the  children  while  the  patient  is 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

Membership:  forty-two. 

Presiding  officer,  Jack  Savona,  Chairman. 

Emergency  telephone:  377-6767. 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  SOCIETIES 

Winthrop  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club 

The  BPW,  organized  in  1926  to  promote  the 
interests  of  women  in  business  and  the  professions,  was 
unique  among  women’s  clubs  of  the  period  which  were 
devoted  to  religious  or  cultural  activities. 

Three  members  of  this  Winthrop  club  have  served 
as  presidents  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  clubs: 
Bertha  Hudson,  Sally  Pickering,  and  Virginia  Grant. 
BPW  has  been  active  on  the  state  level,  and  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  annual  BPW  Futurama  at  the 
Augusta  Armory. 

In  recent  years,  BPW  members  have  served  their 
town  as  selectmen,  town  clerk,  town  treasurer,  and  as 
members  of  the  School  Committee. 

At  High  School  Commencement,  the  BPW  annually 
awards  a  scholarship  to  a  graduating  senior. 

Membership:  fifty. 

Presiding  officer,  June  Wagner,  President. 

Kennebec  Rock  and  Mineral  Club 

In  1958  a  group  of  Winthrop  people,  interested  in 
mineralogy,  formed  the  Kennebec  Rock  and  Mineral 
Club,  a  society  which  has  grown  and  prospered.  Meet¬ 
ing  at  first  in  the  homes  of  members,  it  now  gathers  at 
the  Bank  of  Maine. 

Activities  of  the  Rock  and  Mineral  Club  include 
workshops,  field  trips  and  lectures  on  geology,  mineral 
collections,  the  making  of  jewelry,  and  Indian  artifacts. 
Visitors  have  shown  slides  of  mines  and  mineral 
crystals. 

This  club  joined  the  Eastern  Federation  of  Mineral- 
ogical  and  Lapidary  Societies  in  1963. 

In  1963,  the  Rock  and  Mineral  Club  held  its  first 
show  in  the  High  School  Auditorium.  There  were 
dealer  displays  in  each  comer  of  the  room.  During  the 
same  year,  the  club  lent  a  display  of  Maine  minerals 
to  the  State  Museum. 

Other  projects  have  been  a  mineral  collection  for 
Gardiner  High  School  in  memory  of  Mildred  Snyder, 
a  donation  of  minerals  to  the  Esleboro  Museum, 
scholarships  to  the  Augusta  Nature  Center,  minerals 
for  school  use,  and  participation  in  the  Parent’s  Crea¬ 
tive  Arts  Committee. 

Membership:  seventy. 

Mrs.  Phillip  Mollicone,  Secretary. 

The  Micromounters 

The  Micromounters,  founded  in  1966,  are  a  sub¬ 
group  of  the  Kennebec  Rock  and  Mineral  Club  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  of  mineral  crystals  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  Many  minerals  form  their  best  crystals  in 
microscopic  size,  and  some  minerals  are  known  only 
in  that  way. 

Membership:  twenty. 

East  Winthrop  Bell  Ringers 

In  1959,  Mrs.  Charles  Frost,  of  the  Baptist  Church 
Choir,  learned  about  bell-ringing  from  the  Goodwin 
Mills  group  in  Biddeford.  Enthused,  she  converted  her 
choir  into  bell-ringers  on  the  spot. 


This  continuation  of  the  East  Winthrop  musical 
tradition  has  been  very  popular.  The  East  Winthrop 
Bell  Ringers  have  filled  220  engagements  including  ap¬ 
pearances  in  Canada  and  at  the  annual  festival  in 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

Membership:  nine. 

Director,  Mrs.  Charles  Frost. 

WIN  ADA 

The  Winthrop  Area  Development  Association  was 
founded  in  1960  to  promote  the  welfare  and  growth  of 
the  Winthrop  region,  especially  in  the  field  of  improved 
job  and  business  opportunities.  It  is  also  interested  in 
good  government,  a  sound  tax  base,  planning,  zoning, 
and  adequate  education. 

Eleven  directors,  representing  the  five  towns  of  the 
Winthrop  area,  supervise  the  activities  of  six  commit¬ 
tees  charged  with  promoting  the  various  interests  of  the 
association. 

Presiding  officer,  Richard  Meader,  President. 

Winthrop  Business  Guild 

This  association,  an  offshoot  of  WINADA,  was 
organized  in  1964  to  promote  the  particular  interests 
of  Winthrop  businessmen. 

The  Guild  promotes  a  late  summer  sale  called  “Big 
Valley  Days”  featuring  substantial  prizes  for  shoppers; 
it  sponsored,  in  cooperation  with  the  School  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  Hallowe’en  Window  Painting  Contest  to  reduce 
the  usual  mischief;  it  also  sponsors  the  helicopter  ar¬ 
rival  of  Santa  Claus  in  connection  with  the  promotion 
of  Christmas  sales. 

Donations  have  included  funds  for  the  July  4th 
celebration,  and  support  for  the  trip  to  Washington 
of  the  High  School  Band  in  1965. 

The  Guild  also  publishes  a  small  folder  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  The  Guild  Gazette. 

Membership:  thirty-one. 

Presiding  officer,  William  Decker,  President. 

Winthrop  Ministerial  Association 

In  1960,  Winthrop’s  clergy  formed  an  association 
to  foster  cooperation  of  denominations  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  for  their  pastors. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  the  Winthrop  Minis¬ 
terial  Association  supplies  tape  recordings  of  morning 
worship  services  to  the  Nicholson  Nursing  Home,  and 
annually  grants  a  scholarship  to  a  deserving  student. 

Membership:  eight. 

Presiding  officer,  H.  Everett  Wiswell,  President. 

The  Town  and  Country  Garden  Club 

Organized  in  1960,  the  Town  and  Country  Garden 
Club  provides  a  focus  for  people  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture  and  allied  arts.  At  their  meetings  they  exchange 
experiences  and  information  as  well  as  plants,  seeds, 
and  seedlings. 

Activities  of  this  group  include  workshops  on 
flower  and  driftwood  arrangement,  tours  of  gardens  and 
greenhouses,  field  trips,  attendance  at  the  New  England 
Flower  Show,  and  an  annual  show  of  their  own. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  club  has  been  working 
on  the  landscaping  of  the  Inmont  property. 
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Membership:  thirty. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Skomro,  Secretary. 

Winthrop  Education  Association 

The  Winthrop  Education  Association  evolved  in 
1966  from  the  Winthrop  Teacher’s  Club  as  an  organ  to 
coordinate  the  teachers  of  the  three  schools,  conduct 
teacher  negotiations,  disseminate  information  on  teacher 
activities  to  the  public,  and  provide  teachers  with  a 
social  center. 

The  association  conducts  monthly  meetings,  an  an¬ 
nual  social  event  for  the  teachers,  and  another  for  the 
public.  It  donates  a  scholarship  to  a  graduating  High 
School  senior,  and  contributes  to  a  fund  to  beautify 
Norcross  Point. 

Regular  membership:  seventy-three. 

Associate  membership:  nine. 

Presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Harriet  McCroary,  President. 

CODA 

The  Community  Organists  and  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion  developed  in  1967  from  the  enthusiasm  of  church 
choirs  participating  in  the  annual  interfaith  Christmas 
service,  the  ancestor  of  CODA’s  “Christmas  Gift  of 
Song  to  the  Community”. 

The  ambition  of  CODA  is  to  supply  Winthrop  with 
a  musical  organization,  and  to  this  end  it  has  formed 
the  CODA  Chorus.  It  meets  twice  each  month. 

Presiding  officer,  Gordon  Gamage,  Chairman. 

The  Annabessacook  Lake  Association 

This  association,  founded  in  1967,  is  composed  of 
property  owners  on  the  shores  of  Annabessacook  Lake 
who  have  united  to  attack  the  lake’s  pollution. 

This  group  employed  a  student  biologist  to  work 
with  a  biological  corporation  for  one  summer  to 
analyze  the  problem,  and  present  a  remedy.  Treatment 
during  the  past  four  years  has  improved  the  quality  of 
the  water. 

Continuing  its  interest  in  the  lake,  the  association 
has  expanded  its  scope  to  other  interests  of  property 
owners. 

Membership:  177. 

Presiding  officer,  William  Carrigan,  President. 

The  Hillandalers 

The  Hillandalers  Snowmobile  Club  of  Winthrop, 
Maine,  organized  in  1969,  incorporated  in  1970,  is  an 
association  to  foster  the  interests  of  this  very  popular 


sport.  Its  objectives  are  to  promote  the  proper  use  and 
safety  of  snowmobiles,  to  use  this  vehicle  for  emer¬ 
gency  help,  to  promote  and  encourage  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  snowmobilers,  and  to  mark  and  maintain 
trails. 

This  club  organized  one  of  the  state’s  first  rescue 
units;  the  squad  has  built  a  rescue  sled,  taken  first-aid 
courses,  and  demonstrated  a  rescue  in  Capitol  Park. 
The  club  also  has  a  drill  team  to  demonstrate  precision 
operation  of  the  snowmobile.  It  has  a  road  crew  and 
safety  committee  to  keep  trails  in  good  condition. 

The  Hillandalers  hold  annual  Interstate  Weekends 
to  bring  together  clubs  of  different  areas. 

Membership:  200. 

Presiding  officer,  Weston  Clark,  President. 

Winthrop  Area  Senior  Citizens  of  Good  Luck  Club 

This  club,  organized  in  1969,  forms  a  social  center 
for  elderly  people  who  meet  every  other  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  vestry  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

By  holding  rummage  sales  and  Christmas  sales,  the 
club  has  raised  funds  to  send  cards  to  ill  members, 
flowers  to  funerals,  and  sympathy  cards  to  the  bereaved. 
These  sales  also  finance  outings  by  bus. 

Membership:  seventy-five. 

Presiding  officer,  Perley  Smith,  President. 

SUMMARY 

This  impressive  list  of  Winthrop’s  voluntary  associ¬ 
ations  does  not  include  the  seven  churches  with  their 
Sunday  Schools,  to  be  treated  in  another  chapter. 
There  are  probably  some  societies  which  should  appear 
but  have  been  missed  in  the  roundup,  and  a  host  of 
informal  groups  for  games  and  sports. 

But  a  review  of  this  imperfect  presentation  shows 
quite  clearly  how  Winthrop  gets  the  job  done.  Many 
towns  have  wealthy  residents  who  donate  needed  facili¬ 
ties.  But  Winthrop  has  no  “snob  hill”,  no  wealthy 
benefactors  since  Charles  M.  Bailey  who  died  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.  Winthrop  has  scratched  for  what  it 
has,  and  this  is  the  way  it  does  its  scratching. 

A  perusal  also  reveals  trends.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  the  formation  of  new  organizations  has  focused 
on  special  interests  and  the  needs  of  the  young.  Not 
only  have  there  been  new  associations  for  the  young, 
but  nearly  all  existing  societies  have  initiated  programs 
to  benefit  youth  in  some  fashion. 
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Winthrop  in  the  Nation’s  Wars 

Research  by  Marylin  R.  Foster 


Winthrop  has  responded  vigorously  in  the  nation’s 
wars  of  self  defense;  for  wars  of  national  policy  our 
town  has  had  little  appetite. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  fifty-five  Winthrop  men 
enlisted  to  serve  the  cause.  Some  were  wounded;  the 
British  captured  a  few  who  suffered  in  prison.  We  have 
no  record  of  deaths  by  enemy  action  or  disease.  Of 
those  who  enlisted,  sixteen  never  returned  to  Winthrop. 
They  may  have  come  to  harm,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  most  of  them  found  some  other  place  more  to  their 
liking. 

The  War  of  1812,  if  we  are  to  believe  its  historian, 
Henry  Adams,  was  not  so  much  a  war  of  policy  as  a 
war  of  lack  of  policy.  New  England,  hard  hit  by  the 
British  blockade,  put  on  a  peace  demonstration  which 
would  make  any  such  recent  disturbances  pale  in  com¬ 
parison.  Representatives  of  the  New  England  states  met 
in  secret  convention  at  Hartford  in  December,  1814, 
to  devise  means  of  protecting  New  England  from  the 
British  and  from  the  United  States  Government.  A 
declaration  of  secession  and  a  separate  peace  with  the 
British  were  momentarily  expected,  but  the  Hartford 
Convention  fell  short  of  that  mark.  We  will  never  know 
how  close  it  came  because  of  tight  secrecy. 

Fearing  a  British  attack  from  the  sea  upon  Wiscas- 
set  in  September,  1814,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
called  up  the  Maine  militia  to  hurry  to  the  town’s 
defense,  a  move  for  the  protection  of  Massachusetts, 
not  for  participation  in  the  war.  Captain  Elijah  Daven¬ 
port  responded  with  his  sixty-two  men,  and  Captain  A. 
Fairbanks  raised  another  company  of  forty-four. 
Preparation  for  battle  consisted  in  making  up  a  fresh 
supply  of  cartridges.  Each  man  made  his  own  to  fit  his 
personal  musket.  He  melted  some  lead  to  cast  bullets 
in  his  mold,  and  then  packed  each  bullet  with  its 
measure  of  powder  in  a  paper  cylinder  which  he  tied 
at  both  ends.  To  load  his  musket,  he  would  bite  off  the 
powder  end  of  the  cartridge,  dump  it  down  the  barrel, 
ram  it  tight,  and  then  fill  the  flash  pan  with  special 
priming  powder  from  his  horn.  With  the  flint  set  in 
the  hammer  just  right  to  strike  sparks  at  the  pan,  he 
was  ready  for  business. 

So  the  Winthrop  men  seized  their  muskets  from  be¬ 
hind  kitchen  doors  and  marched  to  the  defense  of  Wis- 
casset.  Such  troops  could  fight  fairly  well  from  fixed 
positions  behind  breastworks.  In  a  battle  of  maneuver, 
a  few  British  regulars  would  make  them  look  ridiculous. 

Possibly  learning  about  the  Winthrop  boys,  the 
British  withdrew  without  giving  our  troops  a  chance  to 
show  their  mettle.  Our  men  hung  around  Wiscasset  for 
a  week  or  two,  were  mustered  out  of  service,  and 
walked  home.  Their  casualties  were  a  lot  of  very  sore 
feet:  they  left  Wiscasset  at  noon  on  a  Sunday,  marched 
all  night,  and  reached  Winthrop  at  eight  o’clock  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 


Winthrop’s  losses  in  that  year,  1814,  came  from  a 
raging  epidemic  of  “cold  fever,”  or  “spotted  fever,” 
probably  smallpox.  It  killed  eighteen. 

The  Mexican  War  of  1846-48,  a  war  of  national 
policy,  “manifest  destiny,”  aroused  in  Winthrop  very 
little  interest,  and  no  action  as  far  as  we  can  determine. 

The  Civil  War,  by  far  the  bloodiest  war  in  America’s 
history,  cost  Winthrop  more  men  than  all  of  our  other 
wars  added  together.  Of  the  210  men  who  marched 
out,  twenty-two  died,  eight  of  them  by  enemy  action, 
fourteen  of  disease,  a  mortality  over  10%.  The  heaviest 
losses,  nearly  all  of  those  killed  in  action,  were  among 
the  sixty-one  who  enlisted  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  Their  mortality  rate  was  over  13%. 

The  Spanish  War  of  1898,  another  war  of  national 
policy,  this  time  the  fever  for  empire,  like  the  Mexican 
War,  aroused  only  newspaper  interest  in  Winthrop. 

World  War  I  found  Winthrop  ready  to  fight  for 
democracy;  122  served  in  the  armed  forces.  This  effort 
was  not  as  strenuous  as  that  devoted  to  the  Civil  War. 
To  be  sure,  Winthrop  was  smaller  in  1917  than  in  1860, 
but  the  difference  was  not  that  large.  Mortality,  too 
was  lower,  about  4%.  Five  died,  only  one  of  them  by 
enemy  action.  The  others  were  victims  of  that  terrible 
epidemic  of  influenza. 

Experience  in  our  earlier  wars  seemed  to  indicate 
much  greater  danger  from  disease  than  from  hostile  fire. 
With  the  advances  of  modern  medicine,  surgery,  and 
speedy  field  care,  the  situation  has  been  reversed. 

Winthrop’s  contribution  to  World  War  II  was 
generous  indeed.  About  300  men  and  women  served; 
there  were  eleven  deaths,  a  mortality  rate  of  3.6%. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  records  of  Winthrop’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  our  more  recent  wars.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  War  has  ceased  to  be  a  community  affair. 
In  the  old  days,  towns  would  raise  their  own  military 
units:  militia,  National  Guard,  or  volunteers  for  the 
emergency.  As  late  as  our  entry  into  World  War  I,  the 
National  Guard  was  electing  its  own  officers  at  the  com¬ 
pany  level.  These  military  units  were  clubs;  they  drilled 
together,  played  together,  and  drank  together.  In  town 
celebrations  they  paraded  down  Main  Street,  their  front 
ranks  amusing  themselves  by  spitting  tobacco  juice  on 
the  heels  of  the  officers  who  marched  so  proudly  before 
them.  In  time  of  war  they  marched  off  together,  the 
whole  town  weeping  and  cheering  their  departure  while 
the  band  played  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  At  war  they  fought 
together  and,  too  often,  they  died  together.  A  single 
battle  could  devastate  a  town. 

But  times  have  changed.  For  the  past  thirty  years 
our  peace-loving  nation  has  been  fighting  almost  with¬ 
out  interruption.  War  has  lost  its  glamour;  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  condition  of  daily  life.  It  has  been  de-per- 
sonalized;  men  are  summoned  quietly,  one  by  one,  and 
dispersed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Casualties  have  be- 
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come  only  private  tragedies.  We  have  better  records  of 
automobile  accidents:  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  attends  to  that. 

So  our  Winthrop  data  for  the  Korean  and  Indo- 
Chinese  Wars  is  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete. 


HONOR  ROLL 

Winthrop’s  Dead  in  the  Nation’s  Wars 


Civil 

Andrew  P.  Bachelder 
George  A.  Bachelder 
Franklin  S.  Briggs 
William  H.  Burgess 
Charles  A.  Chandler 
John  F.  Cummings 
Stephen  H.  Day 
John  Dealy,  Jr. 

Albert  H.  Frost 
David  Grant 
Franklin  M.  LaCroix 


War 

John  O.  Lawrence 
John  W.  Leavitt 
Albert  H.  Packard 
Orrin  Perkins 
Harrison  N.  Smith 
Lorenzo  D.  Stevens 
Edward  K.  Thomas 
Charles  L.  Towle 
Henry  O.  Wing 
Andrew  Woodbury 
Amaziah  Young 


World  War  I 

Edward  M.  Boothby  Henry  Diamond 

William  Buzzell  Mary  Frances  Emery 

Leo  E.  Davis  Arthur  E.  Wing 

World  War  II 

James  A.  Adams  Alfred  W.  Maxwell,  Jr. 

Vinton  Kaherl  Louis  Shane,  Jr. 

Norris  Fournier  Fred  D.  Stuart 

John  W.  Higgins,  Jr.  Charles  A.  Wallace 

Thomas  Kus  Elton  Q.  Webber 

Indo-China  War 

William  S.  Sanders  Stephen  E.  Warner 
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The  Outlook  for  Winthrop’s  Third  Century 

Mark  S.  Eastman 


We  have  studied  Winthrop’s  evolution  over  two 
centuries,  and  we  have  attempted  to  mark  some  of  the 
forces  which  have  influenced  its  character  as  a  com¬ 
munity.  The  phases  of  Winthrop’s  development  seem 
to  have  emerged  clearly  enough.  Initially,  Winthrop 
was  a  struggling  frontier  settlement  isolated  by  its  lack 
of  easy  access  to  saltwater.  Then  it  became  an  agricul¬ 
tural  town  with  some  small  industries  on  its  streams. 
Those  were  the  golden  days  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  around  the  turn  of  that  century  Winthrop’s 
farms  began  to  vanish;  the  forest  returned  to  the  fields, 
and  Winthrop  survived  only  as  a  mill  town.  Those  grim, 
grubby  days  lasted  through  the  1920’s  and  the  great 
depression  of  the  1930’s. 

Then  Winthrop  entered  another  phase  of  its  long 
life;  it  became  a  resort  center.  The  automobile  brought 
new  customers,  new  business  to  Main  Street  and  new 
life  to  the  back  country  with  its  lovely  lakes.  Hardly 
did  Winthrop  find  time  to  assimilate  that  change  when 
it  found  itself  caught  up  in  another:  it  was  becoming  a 
booming  suburb,  a  bedroom  town  for  Augusta. 

So  Winthrop  has  been  five  different  towns.  That  is 
what  makes  its  history  so  fascinating  to  study.  And  yet 
through  all  these  changes  Winthrop  has  retained  its 
identity,  its  character.  It  has  blended,  fused,  reconciled 
new  interests  with  old  to  retain  that  sense  of  community 
which  alienates  no  one. 

The  challenge  facing  Winthrop’s  future  calls  for  a 
supreme  exercise  of  this  art  of  community  to  meet 
changes  more  radical  and  trying  than  any  Winthrop  has 
experienced  in  the  past.  The  Winthrop  which  relied 
upon  gray  birch  to  fire  its  stoves,  warm  its  houses,  cook 
its  food,  and  discipline  its  children,  is  gone;  it  will 
never  return.  The  values  and  attitudes  tested  and 
proven  in  that  way  of  life  will  not,  unaltered,  serve 
well  under  quite  different  conditions. 

The  basic  factor  of  a  changing  Winthrop  is  rapid 
growth,  and  this  growth  carries  with  it  two  variables: 
an  increase  in  numbers,  and  an  alteration  in  the  social 
composition  of  the  town’s  population.  The  situation 
brings  with  it  a  host  of  specific  problems,  political, 
financial,  and  environmental.  It  also  carries  as  many 
opportunities  with  their  promise  of  a  better  life  for 
Winthrop  people. 

Winthrop  has  a  sound  base  for  growth  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years.  It  possesses  a  good  balance  in  industry, 
retail  trade,  recreational  resources,  agriculture  and  resi¬ 
dential  development.  Added  to  these  factors  is  its 
strategic  location  in  regard  to  major  transportation 
routes.  The  town  is  also  located  between  the  two 
larger  urban  centers  of  Lewiston-Auburn  and  Augusta- 
Gardiner.  According  to  the  interim  report  of  the 
Southern  Kennebec  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion,  December  1969,  Winthrop  grew  by  64%  from 
1850  to  1960.  The  Commission  believes  that  Winthrop 


will  realize  its  next  60%  growth  not  in  110  years,  but 
in  21  years.  Specifically,  the  census  figures  of  4,247 
for  1970  (a  gain  of  710  over  1960)  will  increase  to 
8,000  by  1990.  County  planners  also  expect  Winthrop 
to  be  a  highly  residential,  highly  urbanized,  bedroom 
community,  with  a  slight  “flavor  of  the  country.”  They 
are  worried  about  the  water  and  sewerage  problem  that 
will  be  created  by  the  housing  boom  on  the  town’s  rural 
roads. 

How  to  pay  for  facilities  to  serve  these  people  is  a 
serious  problem.  In  1969,  over  80%  of  all  the  town’s 
financing  came  from  someone  who  owned  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  town.  In  earlier  days,  citizens 
were  taxed  according  to  their  obvious  assets,  a  fair 
indication  of  their  ability  to  pay.  Today,  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  Residents  are  allowed  financing  under 
FHA  and  GI  plans,  which  give  no  indication  of  ability 
to  pay.  Benefits  received  by  the  property  owner  are 
not  an  indication  of  the  amount  he  pays  the  town. 
Whether  a  person  owns  a  $5,000  home  or  $40,000 
home,  the  services  he  receives  are  the  same:  snow  plow¬ 
ing,  street  lighting,  police  and  fire  protection,  etc. 
Therefore,  many  property  owners  agree  that  increased 
property  taxes  are  out  of  the  question,  as  benefits  de¬ 
rived  and  ability  to  pay  have  lost  a  genuine  relationship 
to  the  tax  structure. 

Where,  then,  will  the  needed  monies  come  from? 
Possible  alternatives  are  a  broader  tax  base,  a  share  of 
the  State  of  Maine  sales  tax,  or  maybe  a  head  tax  for 
persons  having  children  in  school  who  do  not  own 
property.  The  elected  town  officials  must  determine 
and  measure  community  needs,  and  formulate  specific 
programs  accordingly.  The  only  certain  factor  in  the 
debate  is  that  the  property  tax  is  wearing  quite  thin. 
Some  relief  for  tax  payers  lies  in  new  or  expanded 
business  or  industry  in  manufacturing  and  services.  In 
this  regard,  Carleton  Woolen  Mill  is  planning  a  develop¬ 
ment  on  Route  202  near  the  Main  Street  extension. 
The  eventual  objective,  according  to  mill  representa¬ 
tives,  is  to  employ  400  persons  by  1995.  The  mill  will 
stress  aesthetic  qualities  with  full  landscaping,  the  plant 
set  back  from  the  highway;  sound  and  air  pollution  fac¬ 
tors  will  be  rigidly  controlled.  The  new  mill  will  also 
be  on  a  single  level,  eliminating  the  problems  of  the 
multilevel  mill  now  located  downtown. 

Across  the  road  from  the  new  woolen  mill,  con¬ 
struction  is  being  completed  for  several  new  businesses 
in  the  Squire  Hill  Shopping  Plaza.  The  plaza  contains 
a  supermarket,  laundromat,  beauty  salon  and  drug 
store.  This  and  the  mill  developments  follow  the  pre¬ 
dicted  growth  pattern  of  local  planners. 

The  soaring  cost  of  education  stands  ready  to  use 
any  additional  revenue  that  business  development  can 
provide.  The  future  organization  and  character  of  Win- 
throp's  school  system  are  at  present  the  most  critical 
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and  divisive  political  issue  facing  the  town. 

Winthrop  is  presently  in  Union  42  which  includes 
Readfield,  Wayne  and  Manchester.  The  union  towns 
and  Mount  Vernon  are  presently  sending  tuition  stu¬ 
dents  to  Winthrop  High  School,  and  Wayne  is  also 
sending  its  junior  high  students  to  Winthrop.  Thus, 
the  school  facilities  are  being  strained  to  capacity  at  all 
levels. 

Several  solutions  have  been  presented  to  the  towns¬ 
people  for  consideration.  These  include  the  District 
Plan,  the  Winthrop  Plan,  and  a  plan  molded  around 
the  construction  of  some  new  facilities. 

The  School  Administrative  District  plan  has  been 
placed  before  the  voters  three  times  since  1964.  Each 
time  the  plan  was  rejected  by  a  slightly  smaller  margin. 
In  fact,  in  1970,  the  five-town  proposal  was  passed 
decidedly  by  two  towns,  defeated  by  two,  and  Winthrop 
had  a  tie  vote.  This  result  encourages  the  formation  of 
yet  another  District  proposal  to  include  Winthrop  with 
the  two  towns,  Manchester  and  Readfield,  that  were 
affirmative  on  the  previous  vote. 

The  major  reasons  for  negative  votes  on  the  S.A.D. 
issue  center  around  the  question  of  town  identity  and 
control.  Many  citizens  expressed  doubts  about  their 
share  of  directors  and  their  individuality  as  a  town. 
These  fears  have  been  partially  allayed  by  the  latest 
plan;  but  the  issue  remains  for  voters’  scrutiny. 

The  Winthrop  plan  is  best  summed  up  in  the  words 
“go  it  alone.”  Some  citizens  feel  that  tuition  students 
should  not  be  allowed  in  Winthrop  schools  because 
they  are  using  space,  and  costing  the  town  money.  The 
argument  contains  several  major  faults,  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  of  which  is  that  if  there  is  a  cutback  in  enroll¬ 
ments  existing  programs  cannot  be  maintained.  This 
controversy  makes  it  very  difficult  to  assess  school  needs 
and  make  projections  for  future  requirements. 

The  plan  to  construct  a  new  building  or  buildings 
is  a  third  aspect  of  the  school  problem.  Latest  building 
committee  recommendations  propose  the  building  of  a 
“middle  school”  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  fifth 
through  the  eighth  grade  level.  This  plan  is  dependent 
on  the  S.A.D.  vote,  but  either  action  on  that  issue  could 
realize  this  possible  building  approach. 

While  education  is  the  critical  immediate  issue 
that  registers  the  highest  pressure  on  the  Winthrop 
Town  Meeting  barometer,  rapid  growth  is  bringing  a 
host  of  other  problems,  all  matters  of  serious  concern: 
adequate  police  and  fire  protection,  higher  wages  for 
town  employees,  improved  roads  and  road  machinery, 
a  full-time  recreation  program,  and  a  modernized  town 
government  equipped  to  deal  efficiently  with  these  re¬ 
quirements.  Underlying  everything  else  is  the  necessity 
to  safeguard  the  quality  of  life  in  Winthrop  with  en¬ 
vironmental  controls. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  factors  add  up  to  Winthrop’s 
need  of  a  long-range  plan.  The  instrument  for  such  a 
plan  is  the  Winthrop  Planning  Board,  organized  in 
1964.  The  major  task  of  this  board  is  to  pull  together 
the  issues,  now  batted  about  by  various  pressure  groups, 
into  an  orderly,  coherent  program  of  development  which 
will  include  the  necessary  controls,  with  power  to  en¬ 
force  them,  and  a  scheme  of  taxation  for  adequate 
financing. 


The  principal  obstacle  to  a  long-range  plan  for  Win¬ 
throp  is  the  lack  of  an  essential  ingredient,  a  zoning 
ordinance.  At  a  1968  town  meeting,  the  voters  defeated 
a  zoning  ordinance  by  twenty  percent.  There  were 
several  reasons  why  the  ordinance  did  not  go  through. 
The  most  vocal  reason  was  based  on  the  individual’s 
right  to  do  what  he  wishes  with  his  property.  Citizens 
felt  that  a  zoning  ordinance  would  infringe  upon  this 
right,  reflecting  the  strength  of  Old  Winthrop’s  Protes¬ 
tant  Ethic.  Other  reasons  were  misunderstanding, 
apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance. 
As  with  the  S.A.D.  question,  the  passage  of  time  (the 
great  healer)  may  also  bring  changed  attitudes  on  the 
zoning  question. 

Blocked  for  the  present  from  progress  in  zoning, 
The  Winthrop  Planning  Board  has  focused  its  attention 
on  environmental  difficulties.  With  its  many  lakes  and 
ponds,  Winthrop  has  only  two  public  beaches  for  its 
residents.  They  are  located  on  Lakes  Maranacook  and 
Cobbosseecontee.  The  former  is  a  heavily  used  area  on 
Memorial  Drive,  just  a  few  steps  from  the  downtown 
area.  It  includes  a  long  narrow  beach,  which  clings  to 
a  heavily  traveled  roadway,  and  a  pier  with  a  marked 
swimming  area.  The  area  needs  picnic  facilities,  bath¬ 
houses,  shade,  and  more  space.  The  Cobbosseecontee 
area  in  East  Winthrop  is  very  small  and  although  it  is 
excellent  for  children,  it  is  not  adequate  for  large 
crowds  on  hot  summer  days.  With  eleven  lakes  and 
ponds  in  our  town,  one  would  expect  town  residents 
would  have  a  place  to  relax,  swim  and  picnic  in  the 
summertime,  but  where? 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  question  should  be 
Annabessacook  Lake.  However,  Annabessacook  has 
been  destroyed  by  domestic  and  industrial  pollution 
entering  from  Mill  and  Wilson  Streams.  The  State 
Water  Improvement  Commission  reported  in  1965  that 
the  lake: 

“is  severely  affected  by  nuisance  growth  (eutro¬ 
phication)  year  after  year.  It  is,  in  effect,  dying 
because  of  man-made  pollution;  its  inlet  is 
slowly  building  up  with  bogs  and  marshes;  its 
shoreline  choking  with  weeds  and  deposits. 
Pollution  and  nutrients  from  Winthrop,  land 
drainage,  and  other  sources  of  pollution  and 
ground  water  are  turning  this  lake  into  an  oxida¬ 
tion  pond  for  treating  wastes.  This  myriad  of 
growth  will  eventually  choke  the  life  out  of 
every  downstream  pondage,  such  as  Cobbossee¬ 
contee  Lake.” 

Thus,  the  domestic  sewerage,  industrial  waste  and 
septic  sewerage  from  individual  camps  has  fostered 
algae  blooms  and  dense  aquatic  vegetation,  which  make 
recreational  use  of  Annabessacook  Lake  impossible. 

Today,  the  situation  shows  no  improvement;  more¬ 
over,  like  any  contagion,  the  problem  continues  to 
spread.  The  State  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Game  reported  that  not  only  was  the  Annabessacook 
Lake  in  the  advanced  stages  of  eutrophication,  but  that 
Lake  Cobbosseecontee  was  in  the  same  condition.  The 
Department  noted  the  oxygen  level  and  temperatures 
had  changed  negatively  over  the  past  thirty  years.  Thus, 
the  previously  prevalent  cold  water  game  fish  can  only 
enjoy  marginal  success  in  Cobbosseecontee. 
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The  remedy  for  these  serious  problems  lies  with 
public  interest  and  involvement.  For  it  will  take  a 
change  in  the  attitudes  that  have  developed  the  “pocket- 
book  over  pollution”  concept.  Public  concern,  fortu¬ 
nately,  is  on  the  upswing  and  some  relief  is  in  sight. 
The  major  boon  is  the  Augusta  and  Winthrop  Sewer 
Line  which  began  functioning  during  August  1970. 
The  million  dollar  lines  and  pumping  stations  take  all 
of  Winthrop’s  domestic  sewage,  as  well  as  that  from 
Carleton  Woolen  Mill.  This  sewage  is  transported  to  a 
general  treatment  plant  outside  Augusta. 

Other  possible  help  may  be  found  in  the  gradual 
tightening  of  state,  county  and  local  water  quality 
standards. 

Most  experts  agree  that  if  pollution  of  our  lakes  is 
stopped,  they  can  be  cleaned  up  with  proper  methods. 
The  job  will  be  very  difficult  and  tedious;  moreover,  it 
must  be  done  by  a  concerned,  informed  public,  con¬ 
stantly  pressuring  federal,  state  and  local  officials. 

The  eutrophication  of  our  lakes  is  not  our  only  pol¬ 
lution  problem.  We  are  also  very  concerned  about 
solid  waste  disposal.  The  town’s  disposal  area  is  located 
about  two  miles  southwesterly  of  the  village  on  Anna- 
bessacook  Road.  The  area  is  open  to  the  public  every 
day  but  Tuesday,  but  private  collectors  and  industries 
have  keys.  Area  supervision  has  been  traditionally 
poor,  but  recent  efforts  to  control  disposal  and  burning 
have  been  moderately  successful. 

The  predominant  soil  type  is  a  mixed  association 
called  Hartland-Belgrade,  which  is  a  gravelly  material 
over  fine  silts  and  clay.  Much  of  the  gravel  has  been 
excavated.  It  appears  that  the  remaining  soils  are  rea¬ 
sonably  good  for  waste  disposal.  A  firm  of  public  work 
engineers  reported  that  a  “dike  of  fine  silt  loam  and  an 
area  of  peat  and  muck  probably  protect  Annabessa- 
cook  Lake  from  any  effect  of  water  leaking  through  the 
deposits  of  solid  wastes.” 

Alternatives  to  the  open  dump  problem  are  nu¬ 
merous,  with  varying  degrees  of  merit.  The  best  solu¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  a  regional  facility,  operated  by 
several  local  governments,  since  federal  and  state 
agencies  are  not  close  enough  to  the  problem  to  give  it 
proper  attention.  The  most  appropriate  disposal 
method  is  sanitary  landfill  for  two  critical  reasons.  The 
soils  of  the  area  are  generally  suitable  for  sanitary  land¬ 
fill,  and  that  method  is  flexible  enough  to  handle  the 
large  seasonal  fluctuations  that  occur. 

As  part  of  its  concern  with  environment,  the  Win¬ 
throp  Planning  Board  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty 
of  supervising  new  real  estate  developments  to  assure 
that  they  comply  with  local  and  state  laws.  At  present 
it  has  two  such  developments  under  its  scrutiny.  The 
first  is  a  trailer  park  on  the  Wayne  Road,  Route  133; 
the  second  is  a  housing  development,  Butler  Hill 
Estates,  on  Route  41  where  the  Readfield  Road  over¬ 
looks  Lake  Maranacook. 

Recently  the  Winthrop  Planning  Board’s  legal 
authority  to  do  this  work  has  come  under  attack.  The 
Mid-Atlantic  Lumber  Co.  is  challenging  the  Planning 
Board’s  lawful  authority  in  Kennebec  County  Superior 
Court.  This  interesting  chapter  in  Winthrop’s  history, 
one  of  which  we  can  be  proud,  merits  some  detailed 
attention. 


The  case  began  with  a  four-page  ad  in  Down  East 
magazine  which  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  “Brandy¬ 
wine,”  a  tremendous  lot  and  land  development  in  Win¬ 
throp  on  the  shores  of  Berry  and  Dexter  Ponds,  off 
Route  133,  near  the  Wayne  line.  The  advertisement 
and  brochures  promised  a  private  country  club,  com¬ 
plete  with  sauna  bath,  exercise  rooms  and  a  health 
club.  A  private  intermediate  ski  slope  and  ski  lodge, 
tennis  courts,  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  and  an  unspoiled 
shoreline,  confined  to  members  only,  were  to  provide 
seclusion  for  each  home.  Maid  and  valet  service  were 
also  to  be  available,  with  protection  of  property  by 
staff  employees.  The  advertisement  noted  further  that 
excellent  fishing  could  be  found  in  two  inter-connecting 
lakes,  with  boat  launching  and  docking  facilities.  Add 
to  this,  trout  stocked  brooks,  riding  and  hiking  trails, 
set  in  a  wildlife  sanctuary.  The  development  was 
designed  for  families  which  favored  the  genteel  ap¬ 
proach  to  country  living.  Houses,  with  windows  like 
those  of  early  English  manor  houses,  would  overlook 
carefully  groomed  forests.  Lot  sizes  ranged  from 
15,000  feet  to  six  acres  with  utilities  conforming  to 
strict  codes.  The  brochure  showed  an  artist’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  the  proposed  area  would  look  like.  To 
many  local  people  the  publication  was  a  humorous 
extravagance,  ridiculously  far-fetched.  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  that  humor  dissipated.  Architect’s 
sketches,  asking  for  approval  of  section  four  through 
seven,  were  submitted  to  the  planning  board  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  Planning  Board  responded  with  an  intensive 
invesfigation  of  the  development  which  uncovered  many 
interesting  facts,  and  these  findings  appeared  in  three 
major  newspapers. 

The  original  developer  of  the  area  was  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Discount  Corporation,  which  filed  for  the  sub¬ 
division  approval.  However,  the  property  was  later 
transferred  in  early  1970  to  Mid-Atlantic  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  of  Salem,  New  Hampshire.  These  com¬ 
panies  and  three  others  seem  to  be  suitcase  operations 
of  one  man,  Charles  Geotis  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 
State  officials  believe  Geotis  is  behind  four  Maine 
developments;  Brandywine,  Black  Horse  Acres  in 
Rome,  Buckingham  Shores  in  Fayette  and  Hemlock 
Acres  in  Detroit.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  shade  these 
facts.  The  companies  use  the  same  sales  techniques 
and  promotional  brochures. 

The  Winthrop  Planning  Board,  however,  was  not 
quite  so  careless.  It  asked  and  received  assistance  from 
the  Federal  and  Kennebec  Valley  soil  conservation 
services,  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  and  the  Maine 
Water  and  Air  Environmental  Improvement  Commis¬ 
sion. 

After  a  site  inspection  and  tests,  the  planning  board, 
on  September  21,  1968,  rejected  the  development  as 
unreasonable.  Specifically,  the  decision  was  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  proper  sewage  disposal  and  maintaining 
resultant  water  quality  on  each  lot.  It  also  expressed 
concern  for  the  water  quality  of  Berry  and  Dexter 
Ponds.  If  these  shallow  ponds  became  polluted,  this 
would  also  reduce  the  water  quality  of  Wilson  Pond, 
Annabessacook  and  Cobbosseecontee  Lakes. 
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The  final  decision  on  the  vital  issue  still  rests  with 
the  courts,  but  in  the  minds  of  local  residents,  the 
Planning  Board  has  acted  wisely  and  responded  with 
the  only  possible  answer.  Townspeople  do  not  see  ski 
slopes,  paved  and  plowed  roads,  golf  courses,  a  trout- 
stocked  brook,  and  two  sparkling  interconnecting  lakes. 
Instead,  they  see  a  small  wooded  hill,  a  gravel  road,  160 
acres  of  land  graded  “poor”  and  “very  poor”  for 
sewerage,  a  two-foot  brook,  and  two  small,  shallow 
ponds.  They  see  a  resort  area  designed  to  carry  its  own 
death  warrant,  certain  to  degrade  itself  steadily  in  its 
own  filth  until  it  becomes  a  resort  slum  on  the  edge  of 
a  cesspool,  a  speculation  of  profit  only  to  the  promoters. 

The  power  of  a  town  to  protect  itself  cannot  long 
remain  a  matter  of  legal  contention.  Winthrop  has 
found  its  alliance  with  nature;  it  will  fight  to  protect 
that  alliance  with  whatever  weapons  it  needs. 

While  Winthrop  seems  ready  to  make  its  peace 
with  nature,  a  difficult  and  expensive  task,  it  may  find 
an  even  more  trying  problem  in  making  peace  with  it¬ 
self.  With  the  growth  in  numbers,  there  is  an  accelerat¬ 
ing  change  in  the  social  composition  of  the  town’s  popu¬ 
lation.  This  change  is  not  new;  it  has  been  going  on  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  it  will  continue  into  the  future 
with  increasing  momentum.  The  census  of  1960  reveals 
clearly  what  is  going  on. 

Occupations  of  Winthrop’s  working  force,  1960: 

276  government  employees,  20%  total; 

211  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  15  Vi  %  total; 

212  private,  non-manufacturing  workers, 

15Vi%  total; 

357  manufacturing,  29%  total. 

Aside  from  town  employees,  those  with  govern¬ 
ment  jobs  would  be  commuters  to  Augusta.  It  would 


seem  reasonable  that  some  portion  of  the  second  and 
third  categories  would  commute  to  Augusta  and  Lewis¬ 
ton  while  nearly  all  of  the  last  group  would  work  in 
Winthrop.  All  told,  perhaps  35%  of  Winthrop’s  people 
in  1960  were  commuters  to  urban  employment.  When 
figures  for  the  1970  census  are  available,  we  can,  in 
some  degree,  measure  the  trend. 

An  increasing  urban  element  in  a  town  of  Win¬ 
throp’s  rural  orientation  is  sure  to  bring  tensions 
threatening  outright  schism.  Fortunately  there  are 
strong  factors  working  for  Winthrop’s  continued  unity. 
One  is  the  essentially  rural  nature  of  Maine  as  a  state. 
Even  its  urban  centers  have  not  lost  touch  with  the  soil. 
Another  powerful  factor  working  for  a  coherent  com¬ 
munity  life  is  Winthrop’s  extraordinary  social  develop¬ 
ment.  The  town  has  over  sixty  organizations  ready  to 
bring  any  newcomer  into  the  stream  of  Winthrop  life 
no  matter  what  his  particular  interest  may  be.  Every 
available  evening  is  crowded  to  the  limit  with  meetings; 
some  durable  folks  can  manage  two  meetings.  Win¬ 
throp  can  hardly  become  a  “bedroom”  community  if 
no  one  goes  to  bed. 

But  still  the  task  of  welding  two  hundred  years  of 
Old  Winthrop  to  a  rising  New  Winthrop  in  a  viable 
unity  is  formidable.  Curiously,  one  institution  helpful 
in  such  a  situation  is  lacking.  There  is  no  historical 
society  to  act  as  guardian  of  Winthrop’s  identity,  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  continuity.  Perhaps  the  Bicentennial  Year  will 
start  one. 

Surely,  as  Winthrop  enters  its  third  century  it  faces 
a  period  of  struggle,  but  it  is  also  a  time  of  hope.  There 
will  be  days  of  frustration  and  bitterness,  but  another 
David  Thurston  will  not  decry  Winthrop’s  lack  of 
“public  spirit  and  large  heartedness.” 
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Prices,  68 

Private  Schools,  60 
Progressive  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  8 Iff 
Property  Ownership  Statistics,  93 
Protestantism,  (  1850),  65ff 
Prout,  Joseph,  89 
Public  Health  Nurse,  71 
Pullen,  34 

Pullen,  Jonathan,  3 1 
Pullen,  Stephen,  33 


Quinby,  Rev.  George  W.,  42 


Radio  Stations,  75 
Radio  and  Television,  75 
Rafnel,  Lloyd,  92 
Railroad,  70,  77 
Railroad  Station,  1 1 
Raleigh  Man,  58 
Randolph,  128 
Rasle,  Sebastian,  18 
Readfield,  128 

Readfield,  Winthrop  and  Cobbossee-Contee  Canal 
and  Railroad  Co.,  26 
Rebekah  Lodge,  125 
Red  Cross,  128 
Reed  Benjamin,  56 
Religion,  65ff 
Religious  revivalism,  67 
Republican  Party,  Winthrop,  71,  123 
Revolutionary  War,  126 
Richard  Meader  Reading  Area,  69 
Richards,  Reginald  P.,  128 
Roads,  26ff,  69 
Roberts,  Leon,  66 
Robbins,  B.  F„  53 
Robbins,  Cyrus  S.,  77 
Robins,  Daniel,  41 
Robbins,  Daniel,  53 
Robbins  and  Hayward  plant,  64 
Robinson,  Daniel,  91 
Roman  Catholic  Indians,  18 
Rosenthal,  Morris,  82 
Rotary,  129 
Royal  family,  33 
Russell,  R„  32 
Russell,  Rev.  A.  E.,  42 


Saint  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Mission,  67 
Saint  Augustine,  39 

Saint  Francis  Xavier  Church,  65,  82,  126 

Saint  Francis  Xavier  Catholic  Church  Men’s  Club,  126 

Saint  Stanislaus  Chapel,  65 

“Sagadahoc”,  90 

Sands,  David,  41 

Sanders,  William  S.,  133 

Savage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett,  126 

Savona,  Jack,  129 

Sawtelle,  Virginia,  69 

School  Administration  District,  64,  135 

School  Band,  63 

School  Buildings,  63 

Scoot,  Catherine,  68 

Scott,  Harry,  128 

Scott,  Samuel,  21 

Sears,  Moses  B.,  31 

Senior  Mother’s  Club,  128 

Service  Clubs,  129 

Sewall  Mill,  58 

Sewall,  Stephen,  58 

Shane,  Louis  Jr.,  133 

Shaw,  Frederick,  89 

Shaw,  Oren,  61 

Sherman,  Albert,  82 

Sherman,  D.  H.,  51 

Shippee,  Mrs.  James,  126 

Shopping  Centers,  59 


Shorey.  Brother,  124 
Shriner’s  Hospital,  124 
Silverman,  58 
Simpson  Farms,  79 
Sir  Charles  Hotel,  91 
Skomro,  Elizabeth,  125 
Slosberg,  Howard,  66 
S.  L.  Webb  and  Co.,  60 
Smith,  Perley,  80 
Smith,  Harrison  N..  133 
Smith,  Rev.  Martin,  66 
Smith,  Canon  Roger,  67 
Snell,  Dr.  Issachar,  30,  31 
Snell  Patrick  H.,  77 
Snell  School,  61 
Snowmobile  Club,  79 
Social  Library,  124 
Society  of  Friends,  40ff,  66,  126 
Society  for  Mutual  Improvement,  124 
Sons  of  Temperance,  124 
Soper,  Fred,  79 
Soule,  Joshua,  41 
South  Gardiner,  128 
Southern  Kennebec  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  134 
Squier  Bishop's  Inn,  33 
Squire  Hill  Shopping  Plaza,  134 
S.  S.  Anita,  91 
S.  S.  Dellar  Collins,  90 
S.  S.  Maranacook,  91 
S.  S.  Winthrop,  91 

Standard  Coated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  82 
Stage,  28 

Stanley,  A.  F.  (M.D.),  51,  57 
Stanley,  Captain.  126 
Stanley,  David,  58 
Stanley,  Lemuel,  57 
Stanley,  Liberty,  58 
Stanley,  Morrill,  57 
Starbird,  Charles  M..  18 
Star  Die  and  Supply  Co.,  82 
Street  Lighting,  69 
State  Y.M.C.A.,  129 

The  State  Water  Improvement  Commission,  135 
State  of  Maine,  134 
Steamboat,  90 

Stephen  Pullen  House,  33,  34 
Stevens,  Benjamin,  52 
Stevens,  Ephraim,  41 
Stevens,  Lorenzo  D.,  133 
Stevens,  Samuel,  41 
Stevens,  T.  W.,  52 
Stockford,  Walter,  72 
Sturtevant,  Albert,  60 
Sturtevant,  Gus  T„  129 
Sturtevant,  E.  P.,  78 
Sturtevant  Hill,  60 
Stuart,  Fred  D„  133 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Jeremiah,  65 
Sunday  Schools,  124 
Sunday  School  teachers,  126 
Swallow,  Albert,  89 
Swanson,  Carl,  89 
Sweden,  129 
Swing  House,  90 


Talkene  clay,  64 
Talleyrand,  21,  34 
Tallwood  Inn,  91 
Tallwood  Station,  74 
Tappan  Farms,  78ff 
Taxes,  69 
Taylor,  “Boss”,  62 
Taylor,  Frank  H.,  78 
Teacher  Institute,  62 
Teachers,  60 
Teconnet  Indians,  16 
Teen-Age  Republicans,  71 
Telegraph,  72 
Telephone,  72 
Temperance,  67,  123 
Temple  Lodge,  28,  124 
Textiles,  58ff,  61,  80ff 
Thaanum,  Peter  Sr.,  79 
The  Thimble  Club,  126 
Thomas,  Edward  K.,  133 
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Thomas,  Charles  W.  “Chuck”,  129 
Thomas,  Issiah,  28 
Thompson,  J.  W.,  31 
Thursday  Club,  126 
Thurston,  Mrs.  David,  124 

Thurston,  Rev.  David,  18,  21,  22,  29,  30,  39,  40,  42,  46,  67, 
124,  139 

Thurston,  Linwood,  88 
Tibbetts,  Oral,  125 
Tillson,  Violet,  69 
Tinkham,  Joseph,  30 
Togus  Veterans,  125 
Tomah,  Philip,  20 
Towle  Academy,  51,  61 
Towle,  Charles  L.,  133 
Towle,  Charles  S.,  78 
Towle,  Jenness,  61 

The  Town  and  Country  Garden  Club,  130 

Town  Hall,  61,  70,  124,  125,  128 

Town  Manager,  68 

Tract  Societies,  123 

Transportation,  26ff 

Trolley  line,  59,  62,  72ff 

True,  Nathaniel,  T.,  19 

Tuttle,  Rev.  Daniel  C.,  66 

Tyng,  Edward,  21 


Union  School,  62 

Union  Temperance  Society,  124 

United  Church  of  Christ,  66 

United  Die  Corp.,  82 

United  Methodist  Church,  66,  126 

Universalists,  44ff 


V.  F.  W.,  127 
V.  F.  W.  Auxiliary,  127 
Vacationland,  90 
Vinyl  Coated  Fabrics,  85 


WCBB  -  ETV,  75 

Wadsworth,  Herbert  E.,  82 

Wadsworth,  Moses,  41,  53 

Wadsworth  &  Woodman  Co.,  Inc.,  82,  86ff 

Wager,  Rev.  Philip,  41 

Wages,  68 

Wagner,  June,  130 

Wallace,  Charles  A.,  133 

Warner,  Stephen  E„  133 

Washingtonian  Society,  124 

Watchman’s  Club,  124 

Webb,  F.  E.,  51 

Webb,  Kenneth  E.,  58 

Webber,  Mrs.  Elton,  126 

Webber,  Elton  Q.,  127,  133 

Webber,  H.  Price,  92 

Webber,  Thelma,  127 

Wentworth,  Ellery,  79 

Wesley,  John,  40 

West  India  Goods,  58 

Whigs,  7 1 

White,  William  F.,  128 

Whiting,  E.  A.,  77 

Whiting,  John,  41 

Whiting,  Jonathan,  71 

Whitman  Factory,  70 

Whitman,  Luther,  32,  51,  59,  61,  62,  66 

William  Noyes  &  Co.,  28 

Williams,  William,  72 

Willman,  David,  88 

WINADA,  130 

Wilson’s  Store,  65 

Wilton  Woolen  Co.,  80 

Wing,  Miss  Annie  E.,  51 

Wing,  Arthur  E.,  133 

Wing,  Col.  C.  A.,  51 

Wing,  C.  A.  and  B.  F.,  60 


Wing,  Henry  O.,  133 
Wing,  Dr.  Moses,  46 
Winslow,  Governor  John,  21 
Winthrop  Agricultural  Society,  28 
Winthrop  Agricultural  Works,  Machine  Shop 
and  Iron  Foundry,  32 

The  Winthrop  Area  Development  Assoication,  130 
Winthrop  Bank,  60 
Winthrop  Budget,  29 
Winthrop  Gazette,  29 
Winthrop  Bulletin,  29 
Winthrop  Business  Guild,  130 
Winthrop  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club,  130 
Winthrop  Center  Friends  Church,  126 
Winthrop  Creamery,  78 
Winthrop  Dairy  Association,  77 
Winthrop  Education  Association,  79 
Winthrop  Evening  Extension,  69 
Winthrop  Fire  Department,  70 
The  Winthrop  Grange,  125 
Winthrop  High  School,  61,  82,  124,  125,  135 
Winthrop  Jersey  Cattle  Association,  77 
Winthrop  Linoleum  Workers  Local  No.  462,  86 
Winthrop  Lions  Club,  128,  129 
Winthrop  Literary  Club,  126 
Webber  Memorial  Post  No.  9526, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  127 
Winthrop  Local  #527,  86 
Winthrop  Local  Union  #16,  89 
Winthrop  Maine  Federal  Credit  Union,  Inc.,  86 
Winthrop  Mnaufacturing  Co.,  58,  59 
Winthrop  Messenger  (stallion),  31 
Winthrop  Mills  Company,  59,  60,  70,  80,  89 
Winthrop  Ministerial  Association,  130 
Winthrop  Monthly  News,  29 
Winthrop  Plan,  135 
Winthrop  Planning  Board,  135,  136 
Winthrop  Recreation  Program,  125 
The  Winthrop  Rotary  Club,  129 
Winthrop  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  124 
Winthrop  Savings  Bank,  60 
Winthrop  School  Department,  63 
Winthrop  Senior  Citizens  of  Good  Luck  Club,  80 
The  Winthrop  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Good  Morals,  124 
Winthrop  Teachers’  Club,  79 
Winthrop  Teen  Club,  128 

Winthrop  and  Wayne  Light  and  Power  Company,  69ff 
Winthrop  Woollen  and  Cotton  Manufactory,  58 
The  Winthrop  Youth  Athletic  League  (WYAL),  128 
Wiswell,  Rev.  H.  Everett,  60,  130 
The  Women’s  Fellowship  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  125 
Women’s  Society  of  Christian  Services,  126 
Wonder  Awhile  Nursery  School,  125 
Wood,  Maj.  Elijah,  30,  31,  56 
Wood,  Enoch,  30 
Wood,  Herbert,  58 
Wood,  Joseph,  37 
Wood,  Samuel,  30,  31 
Wood,  Alonzo,  37 
Wood,  Samuel,  25 
Wood,  Truxton,  31 
Woodard,  F.  M„  77 
Woodbury,  Andrew,  133 
Woolworth  Farms,  79 
Woodman,  Harris  S.,  66,  72,  78,  88 
Woodward,  Henry,  51 
Woodworking,  57 
Woolworth,  Donald  Sr.,  66 
World  War  I,  127 
World  War  II,  133 
Wyman  Farms,  78ff 


Yellow  “ochra”  clay,  63 
“Yellow  Spruce”,  57 
York,  Everett,  79 
York,  Eugene,  72 
York  rite,  124 
Young,  Amaziah,  133 
Youth  Athletic  League,  125 
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